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FORf-WORt) 



In th^ U&t f<*w yii^iir*i» tht? AmorHUHi odiic^t lorui) cotttrnuriUy has 
adopted d ntw perspt^ctl vc? conci^rniruj the nuilntiHMnco control of 
school d1sc1pHn©» Suspension of studontn who <?xh1bU socldlly un- 
acceptable behavior Is no longer an ultimate dUclplln^^ry measure for 
many administrators* Recent reports and research studies have remind- 
ed the public of the »ibuses and excesses of suspensions: that more 
black students than white students are suspended; that suspension for 
truancy and class cutting In fact 'Vewards*' students with the very 
release from school they are seeking; and that suspended students 
often are those who can least afford to miss academic Instruction. 

Further, suspension not only harms students by depriving them of 
valuable instruction; It also harms coninunttles. where students may 
loiter before returning home, and It harms the Individual school and 
school district, which must forfeit funds based on average daily at- 
tendance formulas. Except In extreme circumstances, other discipli- 
nary measures would seem preferable. 

Given these considerations, educators in Increasing numbers are 
seeking to institute in-school aliernatives tc siispension that iden- 
tify and treat the problems that lead to school disruption. Coun- 
seling programs, time-out rooms, referral centers, and a plethora of 
other approaches have emerged across the country. But few have become 
widely known or been carefully evaluated. Clearly, the need existed 
for a national forum to present the best thinking on in^school alter- 
natives the need, types of programs, considerations in implementa- 
tion, and views of various participants in school systems. 

In the summer of 1977, a student Suspension Committee was formed 
♦•.0 coordinate the reevaluation of Federal efforts in this area so as 
to make these efforts more responsive to the need for action in re- 
ducing suspensions. A comrrtittee n^ember from the National Institute of 
Education, Oliver Moles, who then headed tie NIE School Social Rela- 
tions Staff, agreeo that this unit would conduct several knowledge- 
building and dissemination activities on factors influencing suspen- 
sions and alternatives in the school. One of these efforts was a 2- 
day conference on in-school alternatives to suspension held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in Apriri978. This volume is a product of that con- 
ference. 



The proceedings of the conference bear teU<mony not on y to the 
depth and diversity of the presentations, but also to the sklii of the 
conference organljers, Antoine Cjarlbaldl and Oliver Moles, in assem- 
bling an informed group of participants on such a timely topic. 

Piftifr I). H«tic 

ntjputy Assistant Secretary 

for tducdtion 
U.S. Oepartinent of Health, 

Wucation, and Wei fare 
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As m<iny school cUstrteti h<iv^ sought to fi^tduct? thit hlyh mmtwr of 
student suspensions, in-^choul ^Uerfuit ivc*^ to ?iu%pi*nfJori h<iv^ deveU 
oped ripidJy throughout thc^ country during) thcf U%t f^^ y^^r%. The 
Implementation of In-sehool ^iUern<itlvi»s to suspension has been seen 
from differing perspectives^ From the perspective of the educdtlon^l 
cowmunltyi these programs signal an attempt by many school districts 
to decrease reliance on suspension as dn ultimate method of disci- 
plining students who violate school rules. However, manv student ad- 
vocates concerned with the educational process have vigilantly mon1« 
tored the evolution of these special programs for a number of reasons. 
Two of their ipeclflc concerns are that these proorams not Jeopardize 
the due process rights of students and that studei .s not miss valuable 
Instructional time as a result of being taken out of the regular 
classroom. 

Because this area of program development is new and Intriguing, 
yet not well understood, the National Institute of Education, in April 
1978, sponsored a conference designed specifically to explore and il- 
luminate various aspects of alternative approaches to suspension. At- 
tending the conference were more than 600 educators, parents, lawyers, 
social scientists, student advocates, and interested and conc^^f*ned 
citizens. 

During the conference, a cross-section of opinion on alternative 
programs was provided by panelists and speakers from various sectors 
of the educational coimiunlty. These people also highlighted other ^ 
considerations raised by in-school alternatives: legal issues* parent 
and community Involvement in the discipline process, effective Imple- 
ment^itlon and organization of these programs, the status of discipline 
in public education, and the like. 

The presentation by Junious Williams provided a detailed deline- 
ation of the pros and cons of alternative programs, as well as a terse 
discussion oY recent figures on suspension and expulsion in the 
nation's schools. A taxonorriy of in-school alternatives to suspension 
was outlined by this author tOv demonstrate the various approaches 
taken to this new educational concept. And Hayes Mizell offered a 
thorough discussion on components essential to implementation of 
In-school alternative programs. The presentations of Williams a^^J 
Mizell were discussed by a school area superintendent, a unlver;tt./ 
professor, another professor who is also a school principal, anc d 
state education official. 

Eight directors of In-school alternative programs offered de- 
tailed descriptions of their endeavors. Each of their programs has 
been in operation for several years in elementary or junior high 
^ schools in various geographic areas. This group of discussants also 



prcftnttd « repr'esenttlWt idtflpling of tHe different types «f ichool 
luspenslon cent«rf. 

The conttrtnci also ft^tur'td two Mpef»-fofuw didlop«>s. One, tht> 
ttxt of which 1i not tnctudea in thii report, dtdU wiih red©r<}} 
perip«ct1vts and included rejiresent4tives th(» Office of t;dwc«ii;ion, 
the Office for Civil Right*, 4ntl other cotni»o«**nts of the Pep^*'t<«ent of 
Htdlth, Education, and Welfare. The second included representative! 
frow five national educational asioeiations: the American Association 
of School Administrators, the American Federation of Teachers, the 
National Education Association, the Nation.i1 School Boards Associa- 
tion, and the .National f*arent Teachers As«oci.aion. 

A highlight of the conference was the iteynote address delivered 
by the Honorable Shirley Chisholm. a lonti-Jme advocate of educational 
reform and innovation. Her stirring speech clearly depicted the prob- 
lems of school-based delinquency and increased suspen;;1ons, and the 
alienation and frustration of students. Mrs. Chisholm proposed the 
establlsNnent of a coherent policy among Feleral agencies to design 
more alternative education and employment programs for youth. In all, 
her sptech was informative not only for educators, but also for 
educational policymakers and program developers. 

t'lough It Is difrlcult to capture the forci?ful pcesentation'i and 
11vp\y discussions In print, I hope these proceedings will succeed In 
irii-orffllng an interested public of the salient features of In-school 
alternatives and of the key Issues Involved in their implementation. 
Most of the presentations and discussions were able to be transcribed, 
and they are Included in the following pages- It Is hoped that these 
presentations will provide new Insights, provoke more informed discus- 
sions, and 31 ve some answers to teacher**, parents, and administrators 
on how to handle discipline problems within schools In fcffectlve <ind 
fair ways.. 



Antolne M. Garibaldi 
National Institute of Education 
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IN-SCMOOl AlTEKNAftVO TO IlilHNSION! 



in ffceni ywrs, gronia^ pwUMc ce«c#rn hds b##n fecyiN 8« iht 
tiricUct of iusptniion it « fffponie te iftciaenti of itudent ffUbo* 
h«v1or. Atthou^h iwny school off(ci«1s dnd eo««nunny groups iy99««t 
tMt the uto of kufptniton 4r*miici\\y incrtised, thoro «ro no 

th« diti nwy not fup(»ort tho concluf ion ihtt i ireml eiditt, they art 
sufficient to conclude th4i the use of suspenston is extremely high. 

ftised upon diti «v«1Uble from the 1972-73 Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) survey of 2,862 schools enrolling over 24 million stu- 
dents, the Children's Defense fund (COF) reported thit over one nil- 
lion students were suspended it least once during the school year.' 
This means that 1 In every 24 students attending in reporting dis- 
tricts was suspended dt least oncei on the secondary level, 1 in every 
13 students experienced suspension.' Althou^ these figures are 
startling enough, there is some evidence to suggest that, because of 
definitional problems, inad^^uate records, and non- reporting, these 
figures may seriously underrepresent the actual use of suspension in 
districts surveyed.* Whether one relies on the OCR figures or 
inflates them to compensate for underreporting, the fact remains that 
school suspensions represent a serious threat to the educational lives 
of young people. 

The Increasing awareness of the high level of suspension has 
created widespread concern among educators and the community at large 
about the necessity for school suspension, Its impact upon students, 
and whether less disruptive alternative means can be instituted to 
lessen reliance upon suspension, tn attempting to respond to growing 
legal, educational, and ccmsunity concerns raised by the practice of 
suspension, m«ny of the nation's schools have io^lemented or are de- 
veloping in-school alternatives that provide the student and the 
school with disciplinary options that permit students to continue some 
level of educational activity within the school enviromnent. 

^9 emergence of tn-school alternatives represents an i«^>ortant 
step in reducing the excessive use of suspension, and consequently can 
be viewed as a positive response to a serious national problem. But 
retfdirdless of the admirable intent behind their creation, the alter- 
natives must be viewed with some caution until we can determine if 
they can effectively address the underlying problems which lead to the 
high use of suspension, rather than merely submerging students into 
less visible programs which do nrt receive the public attention com- 
manded by school suspension. 
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Thfi p«pfr hit e#fft atvi^f^ >rtt^ thft* ««J©r iteHWi, fht ffrsi 
ItwMfntI ir« iwist#«df<J. druS the <m|»ici «r»^ coftwqwtnctt Of luspt»»lton. 

t irw vw%wr?w flnr*»«w*« •»»w?ww%i» w-^w^'''***- ' w---* -^-^^ * 

•KNM* for i»id#n!ftg tht concfpl in-fcheot itttrnitwts 10 fnelwdf « 
bro«d«r fjn0 of dcuwuiei. <ti wetl tht nttd to B#9tn mtrye- 
tufins dUc'^Hne tysltBtl te «wjrt i<J»(ju#l«»y r©ftt«l thf nteds of ilu- 
<l«nls, stiff, 4nd tht coflmirtUy. 



AN ANAL YS ft OF TMf PKACUCI 
OF SC HOOL SUSPI NStONS 

School Rtwovat^ 

Tht public schools havt Mtninw 4.v4r^«ty of OiscipHn«ry *c- 
Honi 10 mpond td incidtni* of iitrtient »Ub«hiw»or. Thttc 4Cl<oni 
r«n9« in mtrtty from tht v«rb«1 rtprlMnd acconpinltd by in 

idnwnnion not to #r»<)ii«jt i« th© bthavtor »9*in, all iht way up to 
pulsion. Of cr-uical concern here 4rt thoit dclloni th«t Involvt £ 
decision to ttwortfri ly or perm^ntnily dtny « Student dCCtSS to hts/ 
her nonwl instructional .ciivitifs. Thts« actions c*n b« coHot- 
tively t»rtwed school rmovA\\» Generally, schools employ three types 
of removals: shontierw suspensions, long-terpi suspensions, and expul- 
sions. J 

Expulsion is the m%i severe disciplinary practice ewployed by 
the schools. An expulsion represents a decision by school officials, 
usually a local boaro of education, that a student may no longer at- 
tend ahy school operated by mat local education agency. Expulsion Is 
cwwonly reserved for the «nost serious of offenses, usually Involving 
felonies or bodily injury. 

Schools utilize two types of suspensions, **i1ch are differen- 
tiated primarily along lines of the tiw loss and the procedural pro- 
tections associated with the decisional process.' Long-term suspen- 
sions Involve removals lasting longer than 10 school days. They are 
distinguishable froin expulsions in tMH a specific tl«# H dtfignated 
when the student may apply for readmission or 1$ automatically rein- 
stated. While the behaviors that precipitate long-terai suspensions 



to b# iii«ff«etfv«. 

l«rn fuf|»«nijon. Tht in»n-Ur«i lyiptosien i«v9Hti rf»«f#l* UiUrif 

viriftly of mimr mlsNltivfori. 

»<hnt Ihfff H c#rli*nV * e«i»«ir»e fonts yf school 

roiwvitf «« ihoy rtUto tfio uio of in-*fHool iU»r»iittv«»%, t#iH»!- 
floflf. tiKl to « Itfsor oitofit loiH'-t«f« swiponsiont, ihofi-t«r« iws- 
otitf loftf f«fit « ^ifforonf sti of coocorns bwiuio of thofr nort 
liiiUt<t uf« ind tht fid th«t thty «i t yitd, or ii lt«»t fhould b« 
uMd, 4f i roff^onso to ftrfout ii)shth4vior« Mhich my nocosfittto iho 
rmou) of i itudenl to protect tho phyfictil **f«ty of ftthtrt in tho 
school oflvlrowwot. ConsiKjMontly. in AiMlyitnq iufptnfioii pricticot 
ind tht nocoisfty for in-ichoot AUom^timi focui win bo upon 
tht uft of fhort-ttni fuiptntioni. 

Th t Pyrpoitft of Smotntion 

Coniidtr«b1t dH«9rte4«ent e«f»ti concerning wh4t purpose « ihort- 
ttm futptntion serves. Advocacy froyps ind co«minity qr^upt ir^ue 
thtt short-term suspensicn servti te«4 usefut purposes th«t coytd not 
bt «ccofipUshed through «Uernd.i¥e »e<ins. HOMtver, froni tht school's 
ptrsptctlvt, suspension my appear to serve « nwbtr of ti^ortini 
purposts. 

Cttirty, one of the overrtding purposes of suspension is to forct 
studtnts to comply with esldbtished behavior«) rutes which tht to€«l 
boerd, building idministr^tors, ind ttdchcrs believe dre ntctssiry for 
•iwfntiining »n etmosphere conducive to le«minf «nd teeching," for- 
thtrttort. some suggest toet it itso serves <i more gtnerel educitiontt 
purpose of helping students to I earn thus wdts of conduct thit ere 
necessiry in • frr* society (i.e.. thet there ire fntvttebit coose- 
gutncts of vioUting rutts of the society). 

Anothtr purpose ettributeo to suspension is to provide « cooling- 
off period for the student <ind sor* rtlitf for school staff *^o my be 
frustrated by previous attempts to dc«1 wHh the behevlor through less 
severe sanctions. The cooHng-off functten fenplfes that the underly- 
ing problem is prioiarily th# need for a vacation or separation from 
school so that the student way simply relax from the prtssures which 
led to the misbehavior. The rest or rtlitf period for school staff 
suggests a similar purpose in that it relieves the staff of responsi- 
bility for dealing with the problem for the period of suspension. 
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The clearest notions of the purposes of suspension are gathered 
from the administrators responsible for discipline. Thr'^ugh inter- 
views with administrator^-, the Children's Defense Fund found t:,,.t 
administrators most frequently cite parental contact as a purpose of 
suspension.* By suspending a student, the school is able to "provoke a 
crisis" of significant magnitude to force parents to appear at school. 
The mechanism for this provocation is usually local policy requiring 
parents to attend a hearing or a readmission conference upon completion 
of the suspension. 

WF y Schools Use Suspension 

Beyond the issue of what purpose suspension serves is the equally 
important concern of why schools rely so heavily on suspension. I 
believe that four factors are especially important in understanding 
why suspensions are so prevalent. 

First, suspension is a very convenient device for managing 
discipline. Unlike alternative programs, it takes very little time 
and effort to utilize suspension as a primary disciplinary response. 
To impose a suspension in most school districts, the administrator is 
required only to review the facts, provide the student with an In- 
formal hearing, decide the matter, notify the parents by phone and 
follow-up letter, complete the necessary paperwork, and, in some 
cases, hoTd a readmission conference with parents. In most schools 
this system Is maintained by one or two administrators with the 
assistance of a secretary. It requires no planning and programming, 
little or no monitoring, and a minimum of resources. 

A related factor that helps explain why suspension is so preva- 
lent involves the lack of alternatives. The schools' repertoire of 
responses to incidents of minor misbehavior is extremely limited. 
Even some time-honored punishments like corporal punishment may be 
•restricted due to local policy or personal philosophy. Other' options, 
such as after-school detention, are severely limited by pupil trans- 
portation problems and unavailability of staff beyond regular instruc- 
tional hours. In a recent study of a middle school in a large metro-,p 
politan area, our interviews with building administrators revealed 
that, because of the limited alternatives, they saw only three options 
available when a student is determined to have violated rules involv- 
ing minor misbehavior: 

0 Warn and counsel the student in a conference setting. 

0 Contact the parents. 

0 Suspend the student.* " 

It is also likely that the recent attention given to the legal 
aspects of managing student discipline is associated with the .increased 



use of suspension. As more local districts have sought to systematize 
student discipline practices by adopting written policies which speci- 
fy prescribed behaviors and their consequences, discretion for admini- 
strators to employ particular responses has been limited. Although 
the Intent of these policy documents is usually to ensure fair and 
equitable treatment of all students, they frequently fail to Include 
less severe responses or require that such responses be exhausted 
before resorting to suspension. 

A final factor related to the high use of suspension Is school 
officials' perceptions that suspension is effective. Little 
systematic study of the effectiveness of various disciplinary measures 
has been undertaken. However, one available measure of suspension 
effectiveness is the recidivism rates of suspended students. Based on 
records from four Michigan secondary schools for the 1974-75 school 
year, we found that 24 to 47 percent of the suspensions were inposed 
upon students who had been suspended previously in the same school 
year. 7 The point here is not that suspension is ineffective for all 
students, but that it is not effective in preventing further 
misbehavior for a significant number of students. 

The Reasons for Suspension 

Perhaps the strongest evidence demonstrating the necessity for 
curtail ina the use of suspension and developing al cernati ves is found 
in the analysis of the reasons why students are suspended. The recent 
reports of violence and vandalism in the schools might lead one to 
hypothesize that the increasing use of suspension represents a logical 
and justifiable response to growing problems of serious misbehavior 
and property destruction. Until recently, the hypothesis of "justi- 
fied response" was difficult to test because of the Inadequacy of 
records reflecting why students are suspended. Although the OCR sur- 
veys have been instrumental in drawing attention to the widespread and 
frequent use of suspension, they do not provide information on the 
official reasons cited for suspensions. 

The 1975 CDF report. School Suspensions , provided the first 
systematic look behind the acL of suspension to determine the 
behaviors which lead to the use of school suspensions. Because of the 
inadequacy of school -records and of the OCR survey in'^providlng 
reasons for suspension, the CDF surveyed parents and students in an 
effort to determine these reasons. The CDF survey found that 63.4 > 
percent of the suspensions were for violations of school rules, and 
not for dangerous or violent acts.® 

Since 1975, the Project for the Fair Administration of Student 
Discipline has conducted detailed analyses of reasons leading to 
suspension In selected Michigan districts. Because each district has 
its own policy specifying the offenses that may result in suspension. 



we sought a general classification scheme that would permit us to 
compare the reasons for the suspensions in buildings operating under 
different policies. The information forming the basi;i of this ana- 
lysis was gathered from letters mailed to parents notifying them of 
the suspension. 

Briefly, our classification included four general categorie'^ of 
behavior: attendance violations, law violations, fighting, and d scre- 
tionary offenses. Under "attendance vioh^tions" we categorized all 
behavioral offenses which relate to attendance, including tardiness, 
skipping class, unauthorized absences, and truancy. 

"Law violations" included all offenses which constitute 
violations of local ordinances or State and Federal law. Included 
here are misdemeanors such as use o" tobacco, as well as felonies like 
drug and weapons possession. 

Our third category related to offenses involving fighting. Al- 
though "fighting" may also be considered as a law violation since it 
usually involves elements of both assault and battery, we v-;iose to 
separate fights between students from batteries upon staff and other 
law violations to determine the extent to which fighting was a reason 
for suspension. 

Our final category, "discretionary offenses," is admittedly the 
most problematic. Here we attemped to isolate misbehaviors which are 
of relatively minor seriousness, but because of their definition or 
nature involve a substantial amount of discretion on the part of staff 
in identifying a particular behavior as an offense. Common examples 
of discretionary offenses include insubordination, disrespect, class- 
room disruption, and misconduct. 

Utilizing this classification scheme, we analyzed the reason for 
suspensions in four schools during the 1974-75 school year. In three 
of the four schools, attendance violations constituted the most fre- 
quently cited category of behavior leading to suspension. Although 
attendance accounted for suspension in only 10 percent of the cases in 
one junior high, it accounted for 34 to 45 percent of the suspensions 
in the other buildings. 

The category of fighting represented a significant problem in 
three of the four schools. Although one school imposed only 10 per- 
cent of its suspensions fdr fighting, the other schools imposed 21, 
26, and 29 percent of all their suspensions for fighting. 

Law violations were .involved in only a relatively small percent- 
age of the suspensions. In none of our schools did law violations 
constitute the basis of suspension in more than 15 percent of the 
cases; ir, one school, law violations represented the reason for 
suspension in only 8 percent of the cases. 



The contribution of discretionary offenses as reasons for 
suspension varied considerably between districts. In one junior high 
building, 51 percent of th^ suspensions were for discretionary 
offenses; the other junior high cited discretionary offenses In 36 
percent of Its suspensions. The high schools appeared to suspend less 
for discretionary offenses, reporting that 19 and 23 percent of their 
suspensions resulted from this category of offenses. 

When the categories of attendance violation and discretionary 
offenses were merged, at least half of all suspensions were accounted 
for; In one school, the combination of suspensions for attendance and 
discretionary offenses accounted for 76 percent of all suspensions. 
This same general distribution of offenses leading to suspension was 
found In an analysis of a large midwestern district with some 300 
schools enrolling over 240,000 students. The figures bear a striking 
similarity to the Children's Defense Fund findings based on interviews 
with parents and suspended students. They also serve to reinforce the 
contention that suspensions are not utilized to separate students 
guilty of serious misconduct, but for the most part are used as a 
response to relatively minor misbehavior on the part of students. 

Impact of Suspensions 

In theory, suspension is a risk that all students face on an 
equol udai:- In practice, su-"ension disproportionately impacts upon 
students with certain visible characteristics. For the past 3 years, 
we have conducted research in the area of disproportionate minority 
discipline. In the course of that research we have examined the 
Impact of school discipline, especially suspensions, upon minority 
students. Our research has revealed that black students are not only 
more likely to be suspended but are also more likely to be referred 
than are white students. Although bur evidence suggests that minority 
and majority students have an equal probability of being suspended 
when they are referred to the office, the disproportionate number of 
black students referred carries through to the suspension stage, 
resulting In the observable disproportional ity in suspensions. 

In addition to the disproportional ;ty in referrals and suspen- 
sions, discipline impacts differently on black students in terms of 
the reasons they are suspended. Our data indicate that black students 
are more likely to be suspended for discretionary offenses and fight- 
ing, while white students are more frequently suspended for attendance 
and law violations. 

In addition to the racial impact of suspensions, there are clear 
sex and income differences between suspended and non-suspended stu- 
dents. Although school populations are divided almost equally between 
the sexes in most instances, males are usually suspended at twice the 
rate of female students. 



Ai indicated by the CUF, children from families receiving aFDC or 
other public assistance are more likely to be suspended/ ability 
to asSi^s the impact of suspension upon students from poo.* and ]ov^- 
income families is severely limited. However, recently we hay^ ana- 
lyzed suspensions using information on whether a student recel^^g a 
free or reduced price lunch as a crude measure of family incorn^^ 
These analyses indicate that both minority and majority students re- 
ceiving free or reduced price lunches are more likely to be suspended 
than are other students 

The Consequences of Suspension 

The act of suspending a student has iim:ediate and long-J^dnge 
effects which impact iirectly and indirectly upon the student, ^^e 
school staff, and the larger community. Obviously,, the suspension 
interrupts the student's instructional program. Since many suspended 
students are experiencing academic difficulty, the lost instruc- 
tional time may be pivotal in the student's academic success for the 
semester. If the school does not permit the student to make up exams 
and homework, the lost grades may automatically me^^n that, no niatter 
how good previous or subsequent grades might have been, the std^ent 
wi**! receive a failing mark. Consequently, the student might not 
attempt to complete coursework or attend school for the remainder of 
the semester. 

Another consequence of suspension for the student is that he/she 
may become labeled as a problem by other staff in the school by virtue 
of having a suspension entered into official school records ^ncj know- 
ledge of the suspension circulated among staff. This may hav^ fQrtt\a^ 
as well as informal consequences. Informally, staff members m^y be 
quicker to refer the student who has been suspended previously to 
some vague perception that he/she is a discipline problem. In a 
formal sense, a suspension is almost always considered in sub^^qygnt 
disciplinary incidents and usually permits the school to impos^ a 
longer suspension. In some situations, the fact that a student has 
been suspended several times for behavioral problems may set i^ motion 
evaluation and placement procedures to have the student diagnosed ^s 
emotionally impaired and placed in a special education program, 12 

Suspension also isolates students from an important, strue-^ured 
environment.'^ Although some students may view suspension as ^ 
welcome vacation and may consciously manipulate the system to p^^ovoke 
.this vacation, to other students it represents the equivalent soli- 
tary confinement. For this latter group of students, school ^^pre- 
sents a dynamic and important social setting providing a comfor-table 
balance between structured routines and new and exciting expe^iences. 
The act of suspension separates these students from an important part 
of their lives and isolates them from friends. / 
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School suspension also conveys a strong message of personal and 
institutional rejection and frustration. The fact that the school 
inposes a suspension conveys a message that the school Is frustrated 
by if? inability to deal with the atucJent. The rejection of the 
student temporarily through suspension raises in the student's mind 
the issue of wheti:er he/she belongs in school at all. But more impor- 
tantly, suspension convey- a ccifusing message about educitipn and its 
importance. On the one hand, the state has communicated the impor- 
tance of education by compelling students to attend between the ages 
of 6 and 16. Similarly, school staffs continually urge students to 
recognize- how vitally important it is to obtain an education. But on 
the other hand, the schools convey the message that a few days lost 
here and there to suspension for minor misbehavior are not really that 
important. I find it difficult to believe that a suspension of 10 
days, out of a semester of 90 to 100 instructional days, is so insig- 
nificant in the educational life of a student that it can be withheld 
without substantially affecfng the student's educational progress. 

Another consequence of susptnjTon is its impact upon a student's 
notions of justice and fairness. As students observe the imposition 
of s'j'.pension upon others or experience it firsthand, they will inevi- 
tably form an impression of school justice. Where students see sus- 
pensions arbitrarily imposed for minor misbehavior, staff supported 
when they are clearly in the wrong, and administrat jrs ignoring 
clearly established procedures, they certainly cannot fcrm a healthy 
concept of justice or fairness. Instead they learn to distrust and 
disrespect authority, they see that people in power are not bound by 
the rules of fairness and that the real game is to beat the system. 

School suspension can also have long-term consequences for the 
student. Repeated suspensions can prompt a student to decide to leave 
school to avoid the hassles. Some suggest that a student who is sus- 
pended frequently and leaves school is likely to become involved in 
delinquent activity. There is also evidence to suggest that the re- 
cord of suspension can damage or limit the student's future education- 
al and employment opportunities, making it more likely that the stu- 
dent may become involved in delinquent activities. 

Suspension also has direct consequences' for the school. For 
those- teachers who are committed to educating young people, suspension 
prevents them from accomplishing this goal. This may cause additional 
frustration and stress for staff members. Additionally, the suspen- 
sion may be disruptive for the teachers since material the student has 
missed may call for after-school instruction or may be lost to the 
student forever if the local district does not permit make-up work or 
if the student fails to complete the assignments. Additionally, the 
teacher must be concerned with readjustment of a student returning to 
school unprepared for the assignment and unaware of the immediately 
preceding assignments. 



The use of suspension can also create a high level of parent and 
community resentment for the school's failure to meet the needs of 
students through less intrusive means. This resentment may cause open 
hostility that results in a , refusal of parents to believe or support 
the schools, not only around issues of discipline, but around m^e 
general issu ^ relating to education. At a time when many schools are 
seeking to mo» w .actively involve a broader cross-section of parents in 
school activities, suspension may have a counterproductive effect. 

Suspension also has very direct economic consequences for the 
school. For schools that receive State aid based on average daily 
attenaance, suspensions may result in a significant loss of State 
funds. And even for districts that receive State aid based upon a 
yeeir}y enrollment count, there is a loss in the sense that the schools 
have structured their instructional program and services for a larger 
number of students than will actually receive services. 

One measure of the cost of using suspensions is the value of edu- 
cational services withheld from students. In the 51 Michigan dis- 
tricts which participated in the 1972-73 OCR survey, student suspen- 
sions exceeded 98,000 school r'iys, or the equivalent of 545 student- 
years. Given an>verage per pupil expenditure of over $950.00 for the 
State during the 1972-73 school year, the value of withheld services 
exceeded a half-million dollars.'^ 

The personal consequences of suspension for the student can also 
make suspension extremely costly for society. If a student is unable 
to acquire suitable employment because of his/her school record or 
because he/she lacks basic skills for entry-level jobs or continuing 
education, the cost to society is extremely high. Until skills are 
developed and the record is overcome, society may ha*'e to provide 
pfjblic assistance and greater unemployment benefits. Furtheraicre, we 
Will need increasing numbers of programs in remedial instruction and 
job training. 

Another societal cost involved in suspension may well be increas- 
es in jt jnile delinquency and ultimately criminal activity. The cost 
of increases in delinquency can be measured both in terms of increased 
fear and suffering, as well as increased financial costs for police, 
courts, detention facilities, and insurance. 

Given the potential consequences and costs of suspension for the 
student, the school, and society, suspension for minor misbehavior is 
extremely expensive. When all the factors related to the purpose, im- 
pact, and consequences of suspension are considered, it is clear, at 
least in n\y mind, that we have no realistic choice except tc find ways 
to avoid school suspension as frequently as possible and to reduce its 
negative impacts and consequences. 



THE ALTERNATIVES 



In-school alternatives to suspension comprise a wide range of 
programs and activities •♦hich schools use in lieu of suspension. 
These alternatives include strategies as simple as instituting alter- 
native punishments like paddling and work details, or as complex as 
separate alternative schools to which suspended students are temporar- 
ily or permanently assigned. Although the issue of what in-school 
alternatives exist wilTbe discussed in depth in a later presentation, 
I would like to briefly review the general directions in-school alter- 
natives seem to-be taking to provide a framework for discussing 
specific concerns related to them. 

The first type of in-school alternative which is gaining some 
acceptance can be categorized as alternative punishments . Alterna- 
tive punishments are most commonly thought of as those disciplinary 
actions which the school uses prior to deciding that a more severe 
response such as suspension is in order. Typically, these alterna- 
tives would include disciplinary actions like corporal punishment, 
additional academic assignments, work details around the school, and 
detentions (before school, after school, or during lunch). Even 
though many educators view these as actipns to take prior to suspen- 
sion and consequently not really alternatives, it is evident that for 
some students these actions represent an effective deterrent to future 
misbehavior. The important point to be made about these alternatives 
is that they must be monitored closely to determine their effective- 
ness in reducing misbehavior problems with specific students. 

Detention centers represent another, although trchaic, in-srhcc": 
alternative. These programs detain students in an isolated sect»:ig 
within the school w h no books, writing materials, verbal oinijrica- 
tion, or movement for limited periods of time, usually part of the 
school day. The obvious problem with this alt^rrnative is the depriva- 
tion and the waste of time it promotes. 

A ti.ird type of in-school alternative is in-school study cen ters, 
where students report during the term of suspension. Commonly, tresp 
centers isolate suspended students from the general student populaiio-- 
with a teacher who provides assistance to them in completing assi jn- 
ments provided by regular classroom teachers. Frequently, these pro- 
grams provide separate break and lunch periods, and restrict partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities. 

A fourth type of alternative -^s in-scjiool suspension centers , 
which are similar to study centers in terms of isolating suspended 
£.tudents. But in addition to providing supervised study, these pro- 
grams frequently include counseling services directed at improving the 
problems underlying the students' behavior. Some programs of this 
nature also include special academic services to improve students* 
academic skills. 
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A nunber of schools have also attempted to utilize special 
counsel 1 no programs as alternatives. These programs represent a 
variety o^" dlfrerent counseling approaches, including intensive 
individual counseling, group counseling, peer counseling, reality 
therar,, and referrals to outside counseling resources* The programs 
are Si/netimes included in combination with other programs, but are 
also used as separate in-school alternatives. 

Some schools are also utilizing behavioral control programs . 
T>pica'* of these programs are behavioral Contracting, token economies, 
and other behavior modification techniques. Another type of program 
is actually a combination of various ai)proachcs which focus upon the 
student, teacher, parents, and the sc*»ooi structure in attempting to 
ensemble a variety of strategies which can be druvm on by diagnostic 
teams to fashion a program response to the problems and needs of stu- 
dents. One -such program, the PASS Program in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
combines preventative programs with remedial interventions to form a 
comprehensive set of programs to address discipline problems. PASS 
Programs include activities in staff development, parent training, 
home and school survival training for students, and a time-out room. 

A final type of in-school alternative is the separate alternative 
school for students with behavioral problems. Frequently, the alter- 
native school services students from the entire district or a sub-area 
of the district. These programs usually include a staff of adminis- 
trators, counselors, teachers, and aides. In many cases the students 
are assigned for extended periods of time, although repeated short- 
term suspensions may have resulted in their assignment to alternative 
schools. Generally, this type of alternative is designed to provide 
remediil instruction, as well as assistance to the students in dealing 
with the behaviors that led to the assignment. Most of these schools 
are designed to facilitate re-entry to the regular school after a 
specified period of time. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS AND ISSUES 
ABOUT IN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVES 

Although the in-school alternatives discussed above represent a 
diversified set of approaches, they generate a conqion set of concerns 
and issues that are critical to structuring and evaluating such pro- 
grams. In the following section, a number of critical questions and 
issues related to in-school alternatives are raised and briefly dis- 
cussed. 



Y. What purpose will the alternative serve? 

Although the term "in-school alternative to suspension" reflects 
a generalized intent to utilize such a program in situations where 
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suspension would normally be imposed, it is still important to focus 
and delineate very specific statements of the purposes of an in-school 
alternative* In the discussion of the purposes of shon-term suspen- 
sion, we reviewed some general purposes commonly associated with 
school suspension. We need to address the question of how well these 
purposes will be met. For example how will parents be involved, how - 
will students learn the lessons of living in a free society, etc.? 

In some cases, the alternatives will meet none of the purposes 
served by suspension, but instead will generate a new set of purposes 
which may be divergent from those underlying suspension. It may 
become clearer as these issues are addressed that the purposes served 
by suspension bear no desirable relationship to those formulated for 
alternatives. Consequently, it is necessary to analyze the purposes 
of alternatives along a number of different dimensions. 

A corollary issue involves whether the alternatives will deal 
only with students encountering difficulties with specific behaviors 
or with any student who is suspended, regardless of the behavior. It 
is obvious, at least to some, that what we term discipline problems is 
simply a catchall term for a wide variety of problems. Underlying the 
concept of discipline problems are a nitfnber of different behaviors 
requiring various approaches. In structuring alternatives, schools 
should decide what types of behaviors can realistically be addressed 
by the proposed alternative. 



2. How does the in-school alternative, implicitly or explicitly, 
define the source(s) of the problem it will address? 

A central issue which should be considered in structuring in- 
school alternatives is defining the source and nature of problems 
which contribute to the need for alternatives. With few exceptions, 
the existing alternatives implicitly define the student as the source 
of the problem. To some extent this is understandable since alterna- 
tives usually assume that the student is guilty of misconduct; alter- 
natives are thereby merely the iroans of avoiding the suspension. In 
a significant number of Instances this may be the case. However, it 
is equally clear that students are not the sole source of discipline 
problems; teachers, administrators, and other staff must share respon- 
sibility for the state of discipline and must also be responsible for 
making personal and institutional changes to improve their behavior. 

Teachers must recognize that, while many societal factors are 
responsible for the deterioration of discipline, teachers are not 
without responsibility. Our evidence indicates that the vast majority 
of referrals originate from the classroom and are the result of minor 
conflicts between the teacher and student. Additionally, it is ny 
contention that teachers* unions, the collective bargaining ap- 
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proaches. and Individual teaching practices are strongly Implicated In 
the current discipline crisis. As teachers have fought to gain a 
reasmiable level of control within their professional domain, they 
have bargained on issues related to eliminating non-Instructional 
assignments and supervision of extracurricular activities without pay. 
Their success In achieving equitable pay and assignments, especially 
with the financial crises of the '/Os, has meant the surrender of many 
avenues of Informal contact with students. It is try belief, 
admittedly unsupported by evidence, that it Is these Informal 
contacts, and the bonds and understanding that are c.eated th»:ough 
them, that In the past gained for the teacher a reservoir of respect 
from students that could be called upon to prever.t and correct 
problems of minor misbehavior. 

For-their part, administrators irwst bear some responsibility for 
the content of rules, as well as for the outcome of their decision- 
making processes leading to suspension. Even in light of the Supreme 
Court decision In Goss vs. Lopez , requiring an Informal hearing before 
suspension^ little has been accomplished toward making the suspension 
decision any more than a pro forma certmony. Some evidence suggests 
that administrators may do little by way of Independent decision- 
making fn the discipline process. In one school that we studied, the 
building a<toi1n1strators received almost 1,100 separate referrals In a 
school year. In 97 percent of these referrals, the administrators 
found the students guilty of the misbehavior. In that same school, 
however, students presented a very different picture through their 
responses to the charges. While over 45 percent of the students ad- 
mitted guilt, 33 percent of the students denied being guilty of the 
misbehavior. 

The purpose of this digression is not to place blame for the 
facile use of suspension on specific role groups in the school, but to 
Illustrate that not all the problems related to out-of-school suspen- 
sion are students* problems. Consequently, alternatives to suspension 
should address the discipline problems of a variety of role groups In 
the school that must share responsibility for the existence of and 
solutions for discipline problems. 

3. How will the effectiveness of the in-school alternative be 
assessed? 

The evaluation of In- chool alternatives presents a number of 
complicated problems. Or. one level, in-school alternatives can be 
evaluated In terms of a decrease in both the total nunber of suspen- 
sions imposed and the days of Instructional time lost. But on an- 
other and perhaps more important level, alternatives should be evalu- 
ated In terms of whether they effect a decrease in the Incidence of 
the behaviors which lead to suspension. Is it acceptable to simply 
decrease suspensions and lost instructional days without effecting a 
decline In the Incidence of problem behaviors? 
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Another Issue involving evaluation is **t»ether schools will 
evaluate the effectiveness of the programs only in terms of their 
aggregate impacts, or will they attempt to include an evaluative 
d1i«nsion »#hich focuses upon the effectiveness of the programs for 
individual students in decreasing their suspensions, lost instruc- 
tional days, and referrals for misbehavior. It ^ppe^rs to us that one 
of the current shortcomings of school suspensions and other discipli- 
nary actions is the failure of schools to carefully monitor their 
impact and effectiveness for Individuals as well as groups of stu- 
dents. In structuring alternatives, schools should attempt to struc- 
ture evaluations so that administrators and teachers have a better 
sense of what is effective for various students. 

4, Does the alternative permit and support the student in mainitfining 
academic progress substantially equivalent to the regular school 
program? 

Since in-school alternatives to suspension reflect significant 
concerns about the impact of suspension on students' learning, j» 
central issue in structuring alternatives is whether they provide an 
opportunity for students to maice academic progress substantially 
equivalent to what they would make if they were not assigned to an 
in-school alternative. Obviousl", rwst of the alternatives, because 
of their staffing and resources, are not able to amy the instruc- 
tional services that are provided in the regular program by several 
teachers with specialized training in their respective subject areas. 
Nevertheless, these alternatives must be structured to provide aca- 
demic instruction that will permit students to Iteep up with their 
school work and minimize the educational loss occasioned by assignment 
to an alternative. While it is not always possible to structure al- 
ternatives to permit students to make substantially equivalent aca- 
demic progress, it should renal n the goal of each alternative program 
to maintain or improve the academic standing of the students, 

A related issue is to what extent students in the alternatives 
will be provided with remedial services. Although there is little 
evidence to determine whether academic problems cause disciplinary 
problems or discipline problems cause academic problems, there is 
evidence that the two are strongly correlated. Since this is the 
case, careful consideration should be given to structuring alterna- 
tives to diagnose academic problems and establish more long-term plans 
for remediation. Although little can be done in remediating academic 
deficiencies during a 1- to lO-day assignment to an alternative, such 
an assignment does provide enough time to begin reviewing students 
acadenic standing and developing diagnostic/prescriptive work-ups 
which would provide a plan that could be followed up by classroom 
teachers and specialized personnel. 
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How will the alternaKve program aJdress the behavior problcin(s) 
(both structural and student centered) leading to students* 
assignment there? 

if alternatives are to be anything more than Our new •^revolving 
doors** of student discipline, then the underlying causes of problems 
rciust be identified and addressed, either through the alternative 
Itself or through other mechanisms. Simply establishing in-school 
alternatives will do little to alter the circumstances which lead to 
students* assignment there. If suspension has taught us any useful 
lessons^ certainly an io^ortant one is that responses which simply 
move students from one setting to another, without any attempt to 
facilitate change in the students, staff, or structure, will mean th*t 
5 years down the road we will be looking for alternatives to in-school 
alternatives. In the meaitime, we will have lost more students than 
we can afford to lose. 

In-school alternatives must be clearly established techniques and 
processes for addressing the prob]em which lead to suspension and 
placement in alternaH ves. As indicated above, in some instances, 
students, staff, and the structure will all be irrvlicated as sources 
of the problem. The crUfca? questions are whether the organization 
and the adults who are charged wtth Its operation actait thetr cul- 
pability as readily as they have asiiigned responsibility to students, 
and more Ir^portant, whether they are willing and able to undertake the 
needed personal ^nd instUutional changes. 

It has been argued ^hat previous approaches to innovative 
progranfts in the schools hiive failed to take into account that the 
school itself is an organization. In-school alternatives which focus 
on what are thought to be -indtvidual behavioral problems ignore the 
roles played by all sectors of the organization in generating signifi- 
cant levels, of problems. In-school alternatives to suspension provide 
an opportunity for innovative responses th«t take the organization and 
all of its participants into account. Without the active participa- 
tion and acceptance of r^sponslbj 1 ity on the part of all interested 
parties, we will be no further ahead with in-school alternatives than 
we are now with the extensive and unthoughtful use of suspension* 

6. What legal issues might arise in the operation of an in-school 
alternative? 

Since in-school alternatives are of recent origin, they have not 
been subjected to the legal scrutiny received by the practice of 
suspension. Nevertheless, alternatives may raise a number of legal 
concerns. Belc^ is a brief discussion of the basic legal issues 
associated with in-school alternatives. 



Proctdural Due Process . M*rv administrators find fn-$chool 
alternatives attractive because there Is na clear requlrewent that a 
student be given « hearing to determine whether he/she should be 
placed in the alternative. In many cases this belief may be based on 
a nisperception since, in order for the student to be placed In the 
alternative, he or she myst i*e eligible for suspension. Since the 
1975 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court In Goss vs. Lopez , the public 
schools have been required to provide a hearing prior to suspension, 
unless an cnergency exists. To the extent that this hearing is pro- 
vided and in-school alternatives are offered as a voluntary opt 1 of* in 
lieu of suspension, at least the minimum due process protections have 
been provided. 

But concerns with due process protections do not and should not 
end here. Certainly if there are not grounds for suspension and If 
the student is involuntarily placed In an alternative program, an 
argwwnt can be made for the necessity of due process protections be- 
cause of the property and liberty interests at stake. In reviewing 
the practice of short-term suspension, the U.S. Supreme Court stated: 

Neither the property Interest In educational benefits temporarily 
denied nor the liberty interest In reputation, which is also Im- 
plicated, Is so Insubstantial that suspension may constitutional- 
ly be Imposed by any procedure the school chdoses, no matter how 

Although reassignment to an in-school alternative does not necessarily 
resuVt in a denial of access to the school, it certainly bears upon 
a student's reputation and arguably may require the application of doe 
process protections. 

Hore recently. Congress has established the need for the applica- 
tion of due process to special education placement decisions through 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. Congress has also 
applied due process protections to the area of student records by re- 
quirfrtg a hearing on record disputes. Taken together, the legislative 
decisions represent a growing trend toward protecting students and 
parents from arbitrary decisionmaking through the rcquiren«nt that im- 
portant decisions be accompanied by procedural protections which ade- 
quately protect their interests. In developing procedures for place- 
ment In alternatives, schools should establish due process protec- 
tions. 

Informed Consent . The doctrine of informed consent is based on 
the theory that every person has j right to know what is to happen to 
his/her own body and a right to participate in decisions affecting it. 
Informed consent involves elements of due process as well as privacy. 
In the context of-programs serving minors, the parents must be looked 
to for the provision of consent. While no precise parameters exist 
for determining what types of school program or activities should 
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prompt the use of Informed parental consent* certainly the extent to 
which the programs Involve evaluation, dlagnosISi iind **non* academic 
treatments" should be the determining factor In obtalnlnfj approval 
from parents. 

Informed parental consent for placements In programs may be 
accomplished through a provision In the hearing procedures that 
parents be fully Informed of the Information relevant to a choice. 
Typically, the Information necessary for parents to make an Infonned 
decision would Include descriptions of the problems leading to the 
decision to seek placement, the contemplated program, the risks In- 
volved In the program (academic, psychological, or physical), the 
prospects for success, the consequences of refusal to provide consent, 
and alternatives available to the student and parents, as well as a 
state- ment that parents are not required to give consent and may 
withdraw at any point In , time. 

Different types of In-school alternatives, because of their na- 
.tMre and content, will raise varying levels of concern for obtaining 
Informed parental consent. While there may be legal requirements for 
Informed consent for some programs, especially those Involving coer- 
cive' behavior control techniques, schools should uniformly attempt to 
gain parental consent and support prior to utilizing in-school alter- 
natives, regardless of their nature. 

Segregation of Minority Group Students . Given the data on the 
disproportionate Impact of discipline upon minority group students, 
schools should also give careful consideration to the possibility that 
the establishment of in-school alternatives may result In programs 
which enroll primarily minority group students and tend to segregate 
and isolate minority group students. In some situations, the dispro- 
portionate disciplinary involvement of minority group students has led 
to programs which white students identify as "minority programs," and 
consequently they choose to serve an out-of-school suspension rather 
than receive assignment to programs where they may constitute the 
minority. In one Michigan school district which maintains a separate 
facility for students while under suspension, not a single white 
student accepted assignment to the program during the 1975-76 school 
ypar. In another district with a minority enrollment of only 14 
percent, the minority enrollment in a separate behavioral alternative 
setting has consistently exceeded 80 percent. 



DIRECTIONS FOR IN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVES 
AND STUDENT DISCIPLINE 



Assessing what directions the schools should be taking in the 
area of in-school alternatives and student discipline is undoubtedly a 
laborious task. To some extent we are all severely limited by the 
lack of readily available information on what schools around the 



country are currently doing tind what has proven successful. In this 
final soctloni I would like to sut)t)ost some dtroctjans which schmii 
critical given n\/ understandlny of tho |)robhMiis m f^ice with 
suspension and discipline, . 

Broiidening the Pors|)OCt1ve In-School ttTHiit 1 ve^n 

As 1,nd1cated previously* 1 view \ Uv (MtiertjiMice of In-school alter- 
natives w,1th tjuarded 0(»l1m1sin. they Ctin bo tn;e1ul if we plan and inon- 
Itor themj In a manner thut wHl provrnl tlioni from becoming as casually 
utilized hnd mismanaged as ?iusponsiufu Hui beyond the 1sj.ue of care- 
ful management, the range of whut is cor^stdered an in-stnool alterna- 
tive shoujd be substantially broadeneii. 

First, we need to beyin rieekiny *i wider r.inye of in-schoo1 
alternatives. In-school a1 terndt i ve<i should not be viewed solely In 
terms of new or novel ways of handling student suspension without 
removing the student. Alternatives must focus upon prevention and 
correction of discipline proble.MS ond remediation of academic prob- 
lems. If we are to solve disclpluio problems, we must simultaneously 
focus not Dnly on how schools respond to misbehavior, but on how to 
prevent and correct it. 

In broadening the range of alternatives, schools must also move 
toward a model of comprehensive alternative*;. No single alternative 
can realistically address the widt? runge of misbehaviors that lead to 
suspension or the Variety of studontr;* needs which underlie these 
problems. Furthermore, it is evident that students are no^ the sole 
source of problems leadtTig to the tiigh incidence of suspension. These 
circumstances call for the schools to establish a variety of 
alternatives to match the diversity of problems that the schools face. 
Once a school has selected the range of alternatives it wishes to use. 
they^' should be reviewed collectively to determine the extent to which 
they represent a comprehensive set of stralf^gies which reflect the 
needs of students and the school • 

Second, in-school alternatives must stop placing all the blame 
fur problems upon the shoulders of students. We should begin to look 
closely at the structure of schools, as well as at how adults in the 
setting behave, to determine what alternatives can be established to 
correct the problems of • the organization and the adults who maintain 
it, 

And finally, we must cease to use finances as an excuse for 
inaction. Everyone recognizes the severe financial limitations that 
most^ school districts face and the restraints they place upon the 
schools' capability for maintaining staff and resources for in-school 
alternatives. But the crises of school discipline and suspension call 
for drastic and immediate action. If discipline and alternatives call 
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for the temporary (MvonUon of rvsotiria.»s. thtni wf must Hiiih* ihuu^ 
SdcrlflciMj. It iiuikes lilth? "^aT^s^* to c^nruiinu^ opofMlo our schools 
as If the problcMiin wi*rt^ ml nor. 

The iMnetHMMii in-st liuot >il hM iitit t vi's ] t> MriptMiMun cimM .1 iftly c<hi 
be Justified on tho h.isis ut (hi* luMsoruU, rciuiotnic, .ind socit?t»il 
COSU <^tten(Utnt to susptMis loiu Iluvy irpn'Si^nt »i critical element of 
any schoors «iiu»mpts 10 inuri* t>t toct i vi«ly nuin.i()(» orul respond to prob- 
lems ut student !>f*h»iviuf\ Atlnn fH -J istt or s , (^vK,Mrr-i, st.udofits, <3nd 
parents should *iM ItMid ,iS'j».t .Mu:r in f Ih» (t^viOopDitwit of these 
alternatives, Whttt* tfio currriit rwmu^ nt t i^r'n.it I vi*s forimi a crucial 
aspect of disci()))nt' tiir* intiir*\ t h(\y ^\ro only p<!r(, of the work 
that must be accomplished it wt^ art* to (»f f tuM, i vrly reduce discipline 
problems. The laryi'r t.osk wtndi t.trt-; srhuols und cuinmun i t les 
involves a dr«jst urn»stnK:t,uri ntj ot school iiisci|)Hne to meet the 
needs of tho ^,chools, Mn* ^^u^i^fils, und the s^cit^ty of the future. 

The most crUictil need tn ! fu* anw ot si.iidewit discipline is to 
beyin a long-over'due r-etfi ink nu] o\ d istJ()l ine. Lven with all the re- 
cent concern uver problems of dist inline, discipline structures and 
approaches continue to exist, on ttn.' [irincipies established during 
times when the socle' t.ho sctiools, tlie stdff, an.i the students were 
all drastical ly d i t teren' . A I'M.h ciMitur-y model for student disci- 
pline cannot serve the needs of .1 y^)lh cent.ury society. 

Before closin^j, ! wniiKI Ii^e to otfer my notiur^s of some basic 
recommendtit ions for restruet lir^i ihj student, discipline, first, schools 
must give student discipline mure t fidn a vtjrbjl priority. Schools 
must commit resources to dss^jssuu) Uhm r discipline problems and de- 
veloping realistic slruct.ur-es to t^jcilitate the accom()l i shment of 
their gcjls. In the process of developing goals and structures of 
discipline, the schools oust involve [jarents and students. 

Second, schools should spend more time teaching students the 
bounds of conduct. Tlie (ippr-udch of niost scliools in teaching conduct 
and discipline has puzzled v\o tor some ^^me. When schools undertoke 
to teach students other subject nidtter, such as English or math, they 
develop instructional materials, objectives, lesson plans, and methods 
of evaluating the learniru] that has occurred. But when it comes to 
teaching students about behavior and discipline, the schools do little 
beyond handing students a discipline code. No parent or educator 
would accept a school's decision to teach English or math by handing 
students textbooks and then holding them responsible for learning. We 
have now reached the point tn the schools vyhere it should be equally 
unacceptable to place the burden of learning discipline solely upon 
the student. 



We need to teach students whdt the rules are, why thiiy are, and 
how they are enforced. At the same timo, we ninnl to beyin to teach 
students and staff how to mtinage sttu.iLioiis of conflict productively. 
If neither students nor staff have skills 1n the methods of conflict 
management and resolution, students will continue to react to conflict 
situations through fighting and defiance of school rules, and school 
staff will continue attempting to manage conflict by labeling the 
manifestations of conflict as various types of misbehavior. 

Third, teachers and administrators must be provided with compre- 
hensive skills In designing discipline systems and managing discipline 
problems. One or two courses in classroom management 1$ not suffi- 
cient to provide the understanding and skills necessary for effective 
management of student discipline. Through in-service and pre-service 
training, school staffs ami gain skill In managing the range of so* 
cial behaviors prevalent in our schools. Boards of education and 
institutions of higher education must give developitient of training for 
educators their highest priority. 

And finally, we must actively involve student:-, parents, school 
staff, and the community In the planning and decisionmaking related to 
student discipline. Discipline is everyone's problem and responsibi- 
lity. No bne role group In the school can effectively plan and carry 
out the discipline goals and practices of a school. It is too. large 
and too complex a task. Hopefully, by utilizing broad-based community 
and school alliances, we can bring collective sanity to an otherwise 
insane situation. 

I hope that through the 2 days of this conference, we can begin 
to establish this collective sanity that is desperately needed, aot 
only for the benefit of students, but for the benefit of all. 
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SESSION I 



DISCUSSION OF IN^SCMOOL AtJCRNATl Vf:S 
TO SUSPtNSION: WHY HOTMtH? 

Richard Green, Ph^U, 
Irwin A. fiymdn, Cd^D, 



COMMENTS OF DR> GREEN 

Good evening. One measure of the productivity of any conference 
1$ whit you can learn from other people who are also in attendance. I 
submit to you that there Is very Httle that I can say from this podi- 
um which win be half as Irnportant as what the person sitting next to 
you can offer. Take some time to »neet that person when this session 
concludes. 

The theme of Mr. WIT Hams' paper "In-School Alternatives to 
Suspension: Why Tother" raises a very serious question about what 
Is happening In public education. For me this question Involves not 
suspension or discipline per se, but rather the art of learning and 
teaching responsibility versus the function of discipline and author- 
ity In public Institutions* 

I could present to you today many plans for alternatives ranging 
from In-school alternatives to street academies to private schools^. 
But I think we would Inevitably come back to focus on our expectations 
on learning and on the role of teaching. As we begin to consider the 
dimensions af the problem, we may be forced to ask ourselves whether 
we can really do any better; we must also question whether we are 
really serving that "common good" which schools are designed to 
further. 

The Issues of In-school suspension, discipline, and order are not 
unrelated to the issue of power In this country. Neither are '.hey 
unrelated to racism and classism in society. On a day-to-day basis, I 
urge principals to examine their attitudes, to think about strategies, 
to look at the issue of racism, to talk about children's rights, 
students' rights, and parents ^ rights, and to examine the fact that 
those in the higher economic strata tend to get more satisfaction from 
educational resources. Even though we have done this in our schools, 
the need for suspension as a disciplinary vehicle has increased rather 
than diminished. 

What we must finally consider, then, is this: Can we really, in 
a society such as ours, perform in ways that differ from those of the 
present? I am not certain that we have determined how we can really 
serve the "common good." Mr. Williams talked about the need for a 
variety of alternatives in times of change. I say to you that every 
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school district that H wptrltnclng decHnlng tnrol Iment, the closlnfl 
of f«cH1t1«s, dtsogregatlon, aging staff, and budget cuts because 
of Inflation has very few resources for the Implementation of a wide 
range of alternatives to luspenslon. The powers that be, that Is, 
political forces, administrators, teachers, unions, and education 
associations, which opt for salary, working conditions, and supplies, 
do not support economically the kind of pUnnIng and research which 
allows the flexibility to look Into alternative approaches to the 
Issue. Unless Federal dollars support the effort, little Innovation 
will be achieved. 

There Is something Inhumane about the f-^ct that we can guarantee- 
literacy only for some Individuals In the school system; all are en- 
titled, but many fall. This Is one of the Issues which needs to be 
raised. And before you talk about specific In-house strategies which 
deal with suspension or expulsion, you have to address who the system 
most successfully serves and why. 

I submit to you that those are key concepts we all must consider, 
but I also believe that this conference will serve an Important 
function. Because of social and technological changes, education has 
had to reform in more responsive and valid ways. Back In the '50s, 
Russia's Sputnik made us reform our curriculum. In the '60s, racism 
and civil rights caused us to look differently at the way we educated 
children with diverse ethnic and racial backgrounds. I suspect too 
that the Issue of suspension will help change our perspective on how 
authority can be translated into the teaching and learning experience. 
And for that reason, this conference will serve as an excellent 
starting point for reform, and the planning we will have to endure 
will be healthy, although painful and demanding. 

Nevertheless, I think a key question that policymakers at the 
local level here today must answer is: What role should authority 
play In the Interrelationships between teachers and students? A 
second question that has to be raised is: l^/hat are the rights of the 
child versus those of another child? Historically, the rights of one 
child in a classroom situation have not outweighed those of his fellow 
pupils. Therefore, that individual has been cited as the problem, and 
thus negatively labeled by the school system. 

Another key question that results from these concerns focuses on 
process. In our school district (Minneapolis, Minnesota), we have a 
new mode of getting parents involved in discipline. We have disci- 
pline policies which are developed by parent groups at the building 
level, agreed^to by the teaching staff, and ratified in writing. 
These policies and procedures lay out not only the due process re- 
quirements in discipline circumstances, but also what the school J 
district and teachers are obliged to do in responding to the needs of 
children. 
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The proc«»s has htlptd Mlnni&dpoHs, especially l>y r^li^M^ 
of eonsclouineis. Parents ^r© more Informt^f^i iirid many Mtow how to 
the syitem. But In ipUe of dll thISi we stilt h^ve ^ tltiipropor- 
tlonite number of minority luipenslonn. Thii f^^^t fonm m to my 
prlnelpdls what Is really the origin of the probU^mi, for l>i»fore one 
Cdn tdik about solutlonSi one must y^in <in in^iiiuht into th^ nature of 
the difficulty, 

Heny fchools and educators encounter problems through iittinnpting 
on their own to enforce rigid rules. They establish the regulations, 
and they alone are deemed responsible for enforcing the learning 
environment. There is no trade-off In terms of negotiating the rights 
of students or parents In that kind of environment. What h needed Is 
••shared responsibility,*' which Increases involvement on the part of 
the entire schoo! community and leads to contnitment. 

In addition, we nwst ask ourselves a series of other pertinent 
questions. Can suspension serve any useful purpose in the learning 
process? Has such a purpose ever been documented? How does suspen- 
sion affect learning? Does suspension really set In wtlon a self- 
fulfilling prophecy of the failure? Further, we must ask how can wo 
know whether any of the successful In-school models that we will ex- 
amine over the next few days will really have an immediate Impact on 
lessening the potential for failure. 

I raise the question about 1n«$chool suspension because it Is 
strongly supported by those who want to work with students through 
peer counseling, peer student groups, and self-initiatives that are 
designed to make students feel good about themselves. These educators 
talk about the affective dimension because they kn»/. that it works. 

We have evidence that affective approaches reduce attendance loss 
and allow an escape from conformity. Affective approaches permit the 
system to be flexible in allocating some of its resources from program 
development, but outcomes are very short-range and undocumented. So 
for those of you who are moving In the direction of in-school suspen- 
sions. It would seem to me that the National Institute of Education 
and other research organizations could propose the kinds of criteria 
necessary for determining what kind of impact such strategies have on 
the achievement levels of children. 

The voice of discipline is certainly one to which I believe we 
must all listen. When students misbehave, they may be trying to 
articulate a concern to us. Even more, when institutions speak out in 
terms of discipline as they have in this country over the past 3 
years, another voice Is saying help is needed. It is belief that 
only when and if the allocation of resources moves forward through a 
cross-section of policymaking "thinkers^* in step with practitioners 
can we make a difference in addressing the concept and practice of 
in-school suspension and Its role in education. 
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90MHEWTS OF DK, HYMAH 

Bofort iMktng coimwnti on ipecific points In Mr, WIlHami' 
«c«lltnt prmntitlon, I would like io reict to th« themo of thfi 
conft»*«nc«, whUh u i^ifUcted In his paper. The topfc of thii 
conference and the tltU of Mr. WinUmi^ paper luggen a certain 
"ZeltQelit" which ha» forced education Into a defenilve potture when 
dealing i^lth problems of ichool dliclptlne. Without tracing the 
predictable etiology of the current conservative public sentiment, 
It Is obvious that economic forces play an Important role. Education 
Is one of the few arenas. IrTwhlch an overtaxed public may have a 
direct effect on the outflow of dollars. The "back to basics" move- 
ment has provided the "get tough" element In our society with a com- 
fortable forum to "get Into the act." The yearly Gallup polls Indi- 
cating the public's concern with school discipline may »»e less a 
reflection of Increasing discipline problems than an expression of a 
general conservative swing In all areas which relate to the Interface 
between public funds and public services. Thus, In the mid-seventies 
we hold a conference on "alternatives," a word which suggests a 
particular defenslveness. Why Is this? 

Historically, the sixties was a decade of fomentation and new 
approaches to solving social problems. In contrast, the seventies 
mlcht be considered the decade of the return to punltlveness In the 
solution of social problems. In the sixties, we were concerned with 
student and civil rights In education, Improving the plight of the 
poor, and rehabilitating criminals. In the seventies, public 
swntlment and economic resources suggest a reduction In the trend 
toward recognizing students as citizens, a slowdow.i In the plans to 
push for equal educational opportunity, cutbacks In programs for the 
poor without the long-awaited reforms of the welfare system, and, 
finally, the alarming return to punltlveness in criminology. Of 
special concern Is the decision one year ago by the majority of the 
Supreme Court to deny school chlldrfen constitutional protection from 
paddling. 

This current punl'.lve milieu is reflected In the title of the 
conference, which hignllghts alternatives rather than prevention. 
Even the title of Mr. Williams' speech suggests a tongue-in-cheek 
respunse of "why bother" with In-school alternatives to suspension. 
This Is not to criticize the conference organizers, however, since the 
n*'Tie of the center for which 1 *im director Includes the title of al- 
ternatives to another punitive method of school discipline. We, the 
participants In the conference, are victims of the punitive seventies 
as we go about our work of trying to humanize education. Let no one 
be misled. Punltlveness Is a practice near and dear to the heart of 
the Puritan ethic of our society. In child rearing and education, the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan tradition is often used to support the "spare the rod 
concept that punishment Is Important for character development. How- 
ever, while we must keep this In mind as we attend to the exciting 
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proQrim b«for« ut, It Js «ppropH4te for to no** twrn d<r«ctly to 
tht ksynoto prtient«t1on. ' 

rn commenting on SBi<;1fk points iwde &y Mr. WtnUws. I will 
«Utfflpt wherover pokilbW to provide iddlttondl and/or comp^rible dit<i 

**?«IL!«r«''*i«^l*^ ^•^e N«ttonil Center for the ^udy of 
Corooril Punlihrntnt and Alternatives In the Schools. As J read Mr. 
WIIMiiw speech, I refilled the simllirlty of our efforts priwirily 
Dtctuse corporil punishment and suspensions tfre merely different f«es 
of the specter of punishment »<hlch his pUgued educitlon In Western 
society. I *m in igreenent with the speaker thit we must develop «n 
idequite d«t« bise in order to deal with a subject that so directly 
taps the emotional well springs of so many Americans. 

In the introduction, Mr. Williams mentioned the Importance of 
addressing "the underlying problems which lead to the high use of 
suspension," rn our studies at the Center, we have discovered that 
too many educators are cursed with an amaiingly Impoverished reper- 
toire of techniques for preventing and managing school alienation 
among students and consequent discipline problems. I do not have 
eouiva lent data on suspensions, but surveys reveal that, white most 
educators favor the retention of the use of corporal punishment, they 

fiIi!***2fi!iLif? i^^^J^^^.iJSC? effective disciplinary techniques 
(Hyman, McDowell, and Raines, 1977). However, when schools are denied 
the use of corporal punishment, the most frequently used disciplinary 
measure is suspension. This has been documented In a recently com- 
pleted study soon to be published In Inequality by the Center for Law 
and Education at Cambridge (Farley, ct af., 1978). Telephone Inter- 
views were conducted with top administrators In 33 school districts 
which were identified from a list of over 50 as having eliminated 
corporal punishment within the last 10 years. The respondents aver- 
aged three cofimonly used alternatives to corporal punishment. Suspen- 
sion led the list and was used by 69 percent of the school systems. 
Thirty-six percent mentioned parent conferences, 29 percent preventa- 
tive measures, and 25 percent mentioned detention. Other disciplinary 
measures Included chores, students' rights and responsibility corwnlt- 
tces, expulsion, and behavior modification. 

Mr. Hi 1 Hams notes in his paper that suspensions are "for the 
most part used as a response to relatively minor misbehavior on the 
part of students." Our data at the Center suggest that most teachers 
who are Inept in school discipline have Inadequate or Inappropriate 
attitudes and have had little or no training in classroom management 
and conflict resolution. U*t are currently developing two surveys 
which address this issue. In one we hope to collect data from a large 
sample concerning pre- and In-service training regarding discipline. 
In the other we will gather information from a national sample con- 
cerning typical methods of handling discipline problems. This is an 
extension of our phone survey and uses ^ "critical Incidents" approach. 
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Moreover, if P^rl of our In-servke lr«i«mg mmm, m ha^^ 

comment* m have f§Mr»«J # wide variety ««« tevel of reuoenies oy 
JSr^uVeUt vety «»nor mi^behdViors.** We h4ve .lUo d.icovered 
thJt the iork of d#eo& KoufliH {\m) n very htlpfyl for ,n 
cUisroom maniaemefit. and m Hdve Oeveloj^ed * tr4»ntn§ p4efe«»f« twied 
5n hfrSrr(MySS/b?«; M4r.n0, Hn.Hy, the current Hiue 

of Today's Edocattoo v«Ha«ni an article »^Kh wore extensive y 
deieribet W Ton^ > tat ion of thii iiiwe (Hytnan, \9m). 

In talklno about the purposes of suspension. Wi|nafli» poinii out 
that there 1$ tittle ^yUewatJe ftudy of the effectiveness of various 
disciplinary miasurei." Thi,^ i. true'm tenni of «^; "*t^f 
of school-based punisNnents. In approaching the problem at the cen- 
ter, we turned to the research on ounishwent. An JJ"* ' J* ^ . 
of both animal and huflan studies aHowed us to develop a paradigw for 
the effective use of corporal punishment in the schools IBonglovanni . 
1977). At flr^t glance some were alarmed that we were P''e*?!r'5*"9,* 
way to punish students effectively, but it is Wf^fJi. ^'^Ji/^'^ 
most hard-core sadist lh«' -t prescription is ant thetfca to the 
functioning of an open .mI system m ^^f^f^J^i ^iX;, ^Jf" « 
ther, it w2uld be foo' to say that punuhment fjf .^^^J' »!"^® 
everiday experience suggests u does. The key point ^ .t»'fJ^P^"<jJ: 
ment worts as a 5hort-ten« suppressor of behav or n "^^f ."*J*» J"", 
research shows that reward u «wch more effective *^;P|n9 ^^ZaZ 
over long periods, tt is unfortunate but wise that J" j'^Jf 

in his presenlHion the statement "that for some ^'"''r'JT^. iuSl" 
ivc pu!;isNnents)...reprrs.nt an ^^J^^^ ^^'^^''^f^LliJ tH^v^^^^^ 
havior." While t support the use of rewards and programs J0,««v«»0P 
internalized control (Hy.nan. 1964). as a "^ent^st cannot let w 
philosophical bias color personal statements of fact. «o««;;^; 
Wllllm' data. A% well as our clinical impressions at the Center, 
suggest that both corporal punishment and suspens ons are frequently 
rcadministered with lUHc effect on the same recipients. 

In discussing the imjiact of suspensions, Williams raises the Is- 
sue of racial bias. Our data at the Center and previous studies 
(SJman. McDowell, and Raines. 1977) Indicate that Jo^h corporal pun- 
ishment and suspensions are administered i^P'^PO^J^natelyto blacks. 
We also find Hispanic students recelvtng disproportionate .J' 
corporal punishment as compared to whites. In or<ier to j3ther W% 
Information, we examined a random sample of returns In Region III of 
the Office for Civil Rights 1975-76 school survey of suspensions. 
Using appropriate statistical procedures, we found signal cant 
differences (Glackman, et al., 1978) In the administration of these 
punitive procedures to minority students. While we have not 
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ccMDifltfd tilt Milyitt 0f »ufptniioft«, mi f\mi inn ih$ r»nm of rt* 

out ©f 1? Chlldfffi Mdfi C©fp©f«lly ^flHht<J, fewt lh# rati© miner. 
Hin (Mi 4 to 1, N^ii HfiMng, h©wt»#r, me§ tN> Ur<|§ tiifferfmps 

tncfdtnts ©f cef|*ef«l puni tiwstiit fm i %tumfii mmUwm of TiH 

Wfni«fiiS* 944 fftitty 19 OffiCf for ChU Riymi hwHnp 
h© rf¥ti)i thitj 

Sficki if© por© ]*h©}y to Nf %u%t>^n4§4 for diier«u«ft«ry offtait»« 
iod f(9lvlfn9, intiUe wMtti <iri wort fr*^u#ntly su*|j«»«^ecl for #1- 
t©rKf©nc© ©ml !m yioUcloni. 

Thfi f«ty b© «(ld©<l to oyr d«t^. ^Kh supiist interichool d»ff©ftftc#s 
in punVtl¥«n©fS. While con^lMCtln^ « socUl sc««nc© investioitiofi of 
lh« Sypr©fM Court rwHng on paddling, w© fouwl « wild poiUlv© corr«l- 
•tlofl of .23 b©tM©©n r«porti of niddfiog and %us(}©niionf in th© Offic© 
for Civil Rights d<ta. 

Nm I do roilii© th© Hmtcdtion of tH@ data 9en«rat©d by both 
WilHamt ©nd oyr C©nter, but it u Intriguing to ipeculat© on their 
^ning. t Mould gyoss that corporal puntshmtnt and tutpensions are 
not r9i]]y us©d in place of each other, hut are rather oppofit© sides 
of th© fain© coin. Schools appear to have different punitive atmos- 
ph©r©s which, when interacting with race, result in high punitive 
rates for minority students. There hat been enough research to show 
that this can be turned around (Sanders and Yarbrough, IJ>76j Myinan, 
Bongiovanni, McDowell, and Friedman, 197/), to t cannot support th© 
assumption that minorities naturally act worse in school and are 
themfor© th© recipients of more punishment. Williams' findings go a 
step further in suggesting that sotne educators do not care if blaclts 
are tar4y or absent, but they do care if bUcH brealt minor rules. 
These findings indicate a need for much research on teacher stress and 
attitudes as a cause of punitiveness. 

In discussing the consequences of suspensions, Williams presents 
a number of salient issues. Just to add a better theoretical flavor I 
would summarize by mentioning the use of suspensions in promoting the 
•"self-fulfilling prophecy" in teacher-student Interactions so that 
frequently suspended students are treated as "bad" and therefore begin 
to act "bad.* Also, frequent suspensions promote "external locus of 
control" orientations, often reinforcing already developed feelings of 
helplessness and loss of control at the hands of authorities. This 
may often result in elicited aggression against school property. And 
It 1$ Important to remember that these children will eventually be 
taxpayers voting on school budgets. 

In his second section on "alternatives," Mr. Williams presents an 
excellent summary of various approaches. I would like to reinforce 
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SESSION I 



]> ■ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



MR. LOHMAN: My name is Bob Lohman and I am an educational 
psychologist at the College of William & Mary and a member of the 
^American Psychiatric Association Task Force on, Schools. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Williams, whether you really were 
speaking with tongue in cheek when you said, "In-schoo] alternatives 
— why bother?" I. am wondering primarily why you did not discuss al- 
ternatives such as lawyer advocacy, since you stated that 75 percent 
of the suspension problems involve either attendance — which might 
suggest something inherently wrong in our schools or discretionary 
areas. , 

MR. WILLIAMS: First, let me indicate that the title of my pre- 
sentation was determined by the NIE staff. It) -preparing the presenta- 
tion, I intended to approach the "issue of "why bother" in a very seri- 
ous manner. I am thoroughly convinced that, least as an interim" 
measure, we need seriously to examine in-school alternatives as one of 
many possible avenues for reducing the impact of suspension upon stu- 
dents. 

But I would also agree with your statement that in-school alter- 
natives do not comprehensively address the nature of problems giving 
rise to what I have categorized as an excessively high level of sus- 
pension. We need to focus, upon a numb'er of factors relating to the 
structure and operation of discipline; we need such things as State 
legislation that more clearly specifies the reasons for which students 
may be suspended. For instance, in Michigan, the State statute au- 
thorizing the use of suspension cites only gross misdemeanor and per- 
sistent disobedience as grounds for suspension. Certainly, this lan- 
guage is extremely vague and gives local boards and administrators an 
inordinate amount of discretion in determining the specific offenses 
for which suspension can be imposed. So this vague language predict- 
ably results in a great degree of variability in the reasons leading 
to suspension. 

G 

Regarding your point on advocacy, I share your belief that this 
can be a useful tool in addressing problems related to sus-pension, 
since I began n\y work in student discipline as part of a coimunity- 
• based advocacy group. At the same time, however, we must recognize 
that case-advocacy may also h^ve limitations. One .problem involved in 
this' approach is that it provides only selective, temporary relief. 
While I was at the Sagi^aiw- Student Rights Center, -we observed that 
administrators fairly quickly developed a sense of which pupils were 
likely to use or had previously used our services and which parents 




were good advocates. OveV time this sensitivity resulted In more • 
adequate treatment of the groups of students , they noticed this way, 
but for the most part the school continued with business as usual for 
the vast majority of children. 

On a more general level, I would like to reiterate that what 
appears to be needed is not a single, foolproof approach, but a combi- 
nation of strategies and approaches which realistically addresses the 
wide array of problems leading to the high level of suspension in the 
nation's public schools. 

MR. HOOPER: My name Is Michael Hooper, and I am the administra- 
tor of an alternative school and of alternative classes In various 
settings. I am really not asking a question; rather, I would like to 
bring up two major issues. 

First, I am concerned about different kinds of alternative 
suspensions in different parts of the nation; that is, I am curious 
about whether a program that is practical in one city or community 
will work well in a very dissimilar location. 

Second, I am very interested in the network of communication that 
will take place within this group tonight and during the next two 
sessions, as well as that which will exist later. As you indicated, 
there are probably nine zillion tons of information and expertise in 
this particular room, and it will be very difficult for each of us to 
get it all. . 

DR. GARIBALDI: In terms of communication, we are going to 
attempt to facilitate something after the conference, primarily 
through proceedings. For now, I can only say that hopefully everyone 
in the audience tonight, as well as the many more people who are 
coming later, will seek each other out and that this conference will 
not be a cold experience. 

Certainly, one thing we can do is get the name of every indivi- 
dual who is present at the confernce; but if we should decide to 
disseminate such a list, each person on it would have to give his or 
her consent. 

Again, I agree that the issue of communication is certainly 
crucial. 

MR . TURNER : I am Winston Turner from the National Association of 
ElemeYitary School Principal's. I notice that on your panel for | 
Tuesday, the elementary school principals are not represented at all,^ 
I raised this question with a gentleman in the back, and he said the/" 
omission was made bfecause there are not a lot of problems on the 
elementary level. If that is the case, then it seems to me that the 
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elementary principals ought to be represented just to give you some 
aitei*natives. 

I happen personally not to agree that problems do not exist in 
tlfll//^ schools. I think that they are compounded as we move on up 
the ladder into the secondary schools and that we should therefore 
secondary level elementary level as well ^s at the 

DR. GARIBALDI: Thank you very much. Your point is very well 
Inni ^V.^ °^ ^l!^ identity of the gentleman who answered 

you. I myself would say that there is a very serious problem. How- 
f^hl^Ai that our program does represent not only secondary 

schools and junior high schools, but also elementary schools. 

^ ^^f} regard to the panel on Tuesday fnorning. there 

were probably 10 other organizations which also contacted us becausi 
they were not on the panel. We realize some omissions have been made. 
And we especially hope that individuals will come from the American 
Association of School Administrators, a group which is importantly 
involved with the issues under consideration here and which should not 
oe exc I udQa. . 

KUBIC: My name is Ed Kubic and I work for an organization in 
Suffolk County. New York, called the Suffolk County Conference on 
•Juvenile and Criminal Justice. We have been looking at school issues 
for about 2 years now — mainly from the point of viev of diM inq.jPnc-/ 
prevention. >^i.t\.j 

on nr."!!^;;.?^-^!^ • I ^ u'" P'^i'^^rily interested in your cormient 

on or. reaction to what I am about to say. I feel that addressing the 
essential question of what exactly is the role of the schools in youth 
development ought to have been addressed tonight. 

\.u ^ ""^"^ of the school administrators I talk to in New York feel 
that they are educators. So any child who comes through the school- 
house door will be provided access to an education which has developed 
over the years and has been given to many other individuals who have 
grown up well. 

But I wonder if .it is the school's role to worry about whether or 
not a young person has had a proper breakfast, whether he is properly 
dressed, and whether he is developing well physically so that he is 
able to go to school every day to learn? And is it the school's role 
to worry and to address the problem of parents who might not be pro- 
viding the discipline that will train their child to sit for 6 hours a 
day in school and profit from it? Is it the sthool's role to worry 
about whether or not parents are going to make sure the child does his 

nnT.n^. Tu^^^' "l^^ ^'""P^^ss upon him the im- 

portance of these efforts? 
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I know most people believe the school is responsible. for thinking 
about these matters. But what happens if the child is not Properly 
cared for at home, and consequently some behavioral problems arise? 
Is it the school's role to take over for some parents and give t^ei^ . 
children what they are not getting at home or elsewhere? And if the 
school will not do this, then who will? 

I would suspect that a lot of kids fail mainly because they have 
not been provided with many things they need or because they were not 
given any reinforcement. And at the same time, the school authorities 
are frustrated, not knowing what to do with the child, the parents, or 
the rest of the community where no one cares. 

MR. WILLIAMS: Among the many institutions within our society 
that Tiave responsibility for young people, the school stands out as 
critical because, of its contact with such a large number of youth. At 
a minimum, the school would seem obligated to be aware problems 
originating outside its walls affect problems with which it must deal 
directly in order to effectively accomplish it goal of educating young 
- people. In addition to simply being aware of the problems students 
may bring to the classroom, the school should assume some responsi- 
bility for maintaining effective networks with agencies and resources 
within the coimiunity which parents and students can utilize to address 
problems that are beyond the scope of the school s capability. 

As you must realize. I am attempting to draw fairly stringent 
parameters for the school with respect to the question of youth devel- 
Spl^ent. This is because I see two primary difficulties in attempting 
Tdefine a broad role for the school in the area of such development. 
First, no one institution c^n or should have general responsibility 
for youth development. If we assign this larger function to the 
school we simply add to the identity crises from which that institu- 
tion already sSffers. Therefore. I would like to regard the school as 
one of many institutions that must coordinate their approaches and 
share responsibility for youth development. 

The second difficulty I see is that, by formally giving this ad- 
ditional responsibility to the school, we provide a convenient and 
predictable cop-out for the school to use in explaining why instruc- 
tion or discipline or any facet of its operations is in chaos, l 
would suggest, then, that the school needs to recognize some limits in 
what it can do. Regarding discipline, the school must to under- 
stand that its staff does not have the resources to deal effectively 
with some of the problems students manifest. But on the other hand 
the school can and should more effectively address many prob ems that 
are currently facing it. For instance. I think it is crucial to 
reduce the number of students suspended for minor repetitive 'msbe- , 
havior. I think the school would have additional time to focus upon 
some of the more serious difficulties that some students manifest in 
school. But additional problems are created when discipline problems 
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are approached as a single, unified phenomenon; school personnel must 
make distinctions between serious and sometimes criminal misbehaviors 
and simple rules of convenience for the Institutions. So I suggest 
that the school should now carefully delineate the types of problems 
it is experiencing and establish priorities for addressing them. 

MR. HYMAN: I would like to conment on what Mr. Williams has just 
been saying. We know from the corporal punishment research we have 
done that children use behavior they have seen as models for their own 
behavior in the -community. And sometimes the models come from schools 
where authorities almost always hit students without due process and 
often suspend them without due process. Our job is to prepare citi- 
zens for democracy. And we cannot do so if children are hungry, if 
they are sociopathic, if they are unable to read, or if they have 
similar basic difficulties. And. it is even more impossible to prepare 
young people for democracy if they are not disciplined. If the 
schools reflect the process of democracy, it would seem that most dis- 
cipline problems might be eliminated. I have some good research show- 
ing that, .when "democratic" teachers left their classrooms unattended 
the students were extremely well-behaved. But when authoritarian 
teachers left the room for 45 minutes, chaos ensued. The point is 
that in the democratic classroom children internalized controls, 
whereas in the authoritarian classroom control was external. 

All the research, including the Safe School Study , suggests that 
If children ftcl that they have some say — that they have some con- 
trol over their own destiny and are treated fairly — a great many 
discipline problems in the schools are eliminated. 

' QUbSTIONER: I am in charge of in-school discipline at a junior 
high school at Triple Mountain Indian Reservation in North Dakota. 
You have been speaking a lot in percentage figures involving whites 
vei'sus blacks, without going into data dbout other minority cultures. 

MR. WILLIAMS: I had two people from Arizona come to the center 
within the last several months making points similar to yours. I told 
them that they would have to supply the material themselves, so that 
•we could get to the kind of conclusions we should be generating. I 
think there are a lot of data that can be compared; we might look at " 
the basic cultures and how they affect children's behavior both in and 
out of school, and how they affect the bgJw^or of individuals fron 
different backgrounds toward each otiiefin school. 

I think there are a lot of ciat^ to be found on these matters, but 
nobody has really tried to dig it out. 

MR. GREEN: In Minneapolis we have the largest Indian population 
in an urban school district in the northern part of the United States. 
I would suspect that, because there is a great deal of discontinuity' 
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between the reservation and the urban center, we see absenteeism and 
other such problems at a greater rate a.nong the Indians than we do 
among other groups. I suspect that generally a school with a large 
concentration of Indians with a student population that might be 
perhaps 50 percent Indian — would experience the problems under 
consideration at an unusually high rate. I would like to conclude by 
saving that, although I have not seen the data, my gut tells me that 
the dropout rate among Indians and their discipline problems have 
increased. 

QUESTIONER: I am very disappointed that Latinos are not repre- 
sent ed on this pa nel or any pare! at this conference. However, I am 
hoping you ca?i do some work regarding Latinos and suspension. 

I would also like to say that the high schools in Dade County, 
Florida, in Miami have organized a group to reduce violence. I would 
like to speak 'to anyone at this conference who has made a similar 
effort . 

DR. GARIBALDI: I would like to respond to your point about 
representation. In a conference such as this, there is always 
somewhat of a problem in terms of trying to get as many groups 
represented as possible. Latinos are represented here primarily by 
the Houston system, which has Latino, students and includes some 
Latinos on its staff. And we have talked to people in both Houston 
and Dallas who are providing us with data on dropouts and suspensions 
among Lations. 

To go back to an issue raised earlier, the Office for Civil 
Riahts survey of Native Americans indicates that suspensions for 
Native Americans represent about one percent of the entire number of 
days lost due to suspensions and about half of one percent of all 
suspensions. 

You have all been very attentive tonight ar)d we thank you for 
beginning this conference with some penetrating questions, which 
hopefully will be answered in ^he next 2 days. Thank you. 
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SESSION II 



WELCOMING REMARKS 

Oliver Moles, Ph.D. 
Patricia Albjerg Graham, Ph.D. 



REMARKS OF DR. MOLES 

r 

We are delighted to have you sharing with us in this National 
Conference on In-School Alternatives to Suspension. I am Oliver 
Moles, head of the School Social Relations unit at the National 
Institute of Education. 

We have something of a record number of people attending this 
conference, I think at last count there were about 500 people regis- 
tered. Earlier we expected perhaps 300. I believe the actual number 
is a testimony to your interest in the problem we are dealing with 
today and to your search and ours for meaningful alternatives to 
suspension as a means for handling social conflict and alienation 
among students. 

.^u.'-^^'^]"^ student progress in special educational settings 
within and outside of the school is an integral part of our unit's 
concern at the Institute. So we are quite pleased to be able to 
sponsor this conference, and so to Study in more detail some of the 
programs that will be presented here a little later in the year. 

In the introduction to this program you have been shown some of 
the purposes of this conference, but I would now like to reiterate 
them briefly. The question of "why bother" with alternatives to 
suspension and the need for meaningful alternatives, which were 
discussed last night, are twin issues we want to be concerned with 

! "^^"^^ °^ promising programs that Anto,ine Garibaldi has 
identified constitute another important area that will be discussed 
later today. 

We are also interested in, your comments on programs which your 
schools may have, as well as in your questions about the programs to 
be presented; for as much as possible, we want to share the informa- 
tion we have on programs around the country. At the same time, we 
realize that not all programs may be of equal utility, and that some 
may be more relevant for certain kinds of problems and' schools than 
for others. The National Institute of Education is not advocating any 
one Of these kinds of programs. We do recognize the problems they 
address, and. we are interested in reasonable and fair and effective 
alternatives to suspension. 
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i;,tor todav there will be a Federal panel at the luncheon; I hope 

At this point I would like to introduce the Director of our In- 

;«.rk ng 'to eLpiasize eq'uatity of educational opportun ty s nee sus- 

?t'l?2re!'i2r:ar?ece?v":5'e:lnTo.rp'rS^,n^nJe under her leadership as 
it concerns minorities and women. 

Most recently Pat has been at the Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 

fr:il%l-itl i:tf'ltm^tr,Tr llX ^.le her with us this 
morning. 

REMARKS OF DR. GRAHAM 

\^ , -l^eren?r:^5-retnir» ^^^^^l^ 
Institute of Education to these inquiries. 

^uestirra-e/^S X^^l^f^'j^^^ - - 

3f course, such questions usually involve funding. 

to achieve such results within the J^xt 2 weeks, ^ monjns, y , 
ZlVX^T^ltlh rsearcr"agfn;rcrnce°rn;r:tt'h ^ducatio^ than 
this one. 

The second principle -^apply to any issje tha^^ comes^to us^con- 
cerns practice: Does the iss-. f ^^«^^,;^P[°^,^, ,3 still practiced in 
sSLti:erwnn\ e Federal Governmen^^ 

dency to forget that fact. ^"""^^°",,;?,^,r"elearch agency, are very 
local policy is dominant. We, 5^ 1 ikeiy to in fact. 

SS^r^:e1h'e15n5''ofiru?S?ortrar?oerof?n'1nS?vidua,^co-unities. 
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This conference and the issues to be addressed 1n the coming ses- 
sions meet the test of both of these criteria. I thvik the differen- 
tial effects of race» sex, and social class are of great Importance at 
the local leveK Therefore^ we welcotne the opportunity to discuss 
them with you, so that we can get some policy guidance on subsequent 
activities which NIE, as well as other Federal, local, and State 
agencies, might pursue. 

I might Just make one observation about the whole question of 
suspensions and the issue of disruptive behavior in schools. Many of 
us who have very short memories think this is a recent problem 
uniquely affecting inner city schools. I am reminded of the fact that 
when I began teaching 25 years ago in a ru«^al school in Southeastern 
Virginia, the major issue which faced us ~ in those days it was a 
segregated all-white school — involved the problems of disruptive 
students, violence, and vandalism in the classroom. I had a chair 
thrown at me the first term, and the second teon, a knife pulled on 
me# And that was an absolutely rural setting. The Oismal Swa^np was 
the area that It served. 

If we think about what we read as children, we may remerrriber such 
stories of the nineteenth century as The Hoosier Schoolmaster and The 
Hoosier Schoolboy by Edward Zggleston, which contained rural scenes of 
150 years ago. Even then, the great issue for the schoolmaster was 
how to keep order in school* 

I give those two e)ramples to point out that the problem of school 
disruption is one that has affected us for a long time. It cuts 
across all the kinds of schools with which we are familiar; and it is 
a problem which we must resolve to the educational benefit of young 
people. 

I welcome you and am delighted that you are here. Thank you. 
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SESSION 11 



INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVE SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 
Bel ltd Heron» Education Policy Fellow 



Good morning. It Is a pleasure to share the platform with such 
distinguished persons and«to participate In this for^n on In«*Schoo1 
Alternatives to Suspension. I have the great honor of Introducing to 
you this morning someone who Is very dear to me, and for whom I have 
the highest respect. Congresswoman Shirley Chlsholm. 

. If you will permit me, Mrs. Chlsholm, I would like to begin with 
a sentimental Joujiqey. I recall the first time I met Mrs. Chlsholm. 
fty mother, some years ago, had managed to purchase two tickets for a 
scholarship benefit given by the Los Angeles Chapter of The Links, 
Inc., at which Mrs. Chlsholm was to be the featured speaker. 

Although today I no longer remember her specific remarks, I do 
recall the power, the enthusiasm, the drive and determination she 
communicated to her audience that evening. I remember too the chaN 
lenge that she gave us all. ..to continue striving to be the best that 
we could be and to join her In making America live up to Its promise 
of equality for all people. * 

The second time I had th^prlvilege of meeting Mrs. Chlsholm cam 
last May, when I Interviewed for a legislative assistant position In 
her Washington office. I remember belog excited and a bit nervous 
about what I would say to a woman about whose life I had read and 
whom I desired to etnulate. W^t was to have been an Interview, 
however, turned out to be something that seemed a conversation between 
two friends, for there were no barriers, no desks between Interviewer 
and Interviewee. She made me relax and feel at home. 

I left Mrs. Chlsholm's office that afternoon, hoping I would get 
the job. But more importantly, I left feeling rejuvenated, deter- 
mined, and having a great sense of personal power and purpose. What I 
had experienced In those two brief Interfacings with her, and would 
come to know as an assistant in her office, was the great strength, 
capacity for compassion, and the charm and political wit of a woman, a 
beautiful black woman, whose leadership and example should serve as an 
Inspiration to us all. 

These qualities — strength, comp^assion, drive, and determination 
— were developed by Mrs. Chlsholm when she was a child growing up In 
Brooklyn, New York. Indeed, Mrs. Chlsholm, the daughter of a seam- 
stress and a factory worker, credits her early achievements to a sta- 
ble family life, strict In discipline, and to an educational environ- 
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jnent where excellence was demanded and her abilities encouraged. Sh*! 
quickly established her basic conn\tn^*\l to the ijoo**, the disadvan- 
tagedp and the downtrodden of society, and in this cot>nitment she has 
always remained steadfast. 

Mrs. Chisholm*s qualities, talents, and abilities — nurtured 
early by her parents - have stood her well throughout her life. They 
have taken her through three degrees in education and earned her 15 
honorary doctorates. They manifested themselves in her positions as a 
former New York City mrsery school teacher and director of a child 
care centeV*. They characterized her leadership in the New York State 
Assembly, where she served from 1964 to 1968. They thrust her into 
the limelight in 1969, as the first black woman to be elected to 
Congress, and in 1972, when she became the first woman of her race to 
run for the nation's highest office. They have carried her through 
mMy frustrating moments as the representative of the Twelfth District 
of New York, former memberships on the Agriculture and the Education 
and Labor Committees, and presently as a member of the powerful House 
Rules Committee. 

In her positions as d secretary of the House Democratic Caucus 
and vice chairperson of the Congressional Black Caucus, Mrs. 
Chisholm's characteristics and capacities have reaped for her -the 
highest respect from her peers and from '>resident Jimmy Carter, with 
whom she meets on a biweekly basis. And finally, they have recently 
evidenced themselves in her successful efforts to include several 
amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; these focus 
on increased parental involvment, biomedical education for secondary 
students, and setting aside funds for the disadvantaged gifted. 

SoKteone once said that, in order to be a good leader and to 

survive in a position of major responsibility, an individual must be 

able to swim in a sea of sharks without becoming one him/herself. 

Indeed, Mrs. Chisholm is a person with such abilities. 

At this time it is rny esteemed pleasure and honor to introduce to 
you the Honorable Shirley Chisholm. 
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SESSION 11 
KtYNOTE ADDRESS 
Honorable Shirley Chlsholm (0., N.YJ 



Thank you so mch. 1 would really like to thank B*?Hta for that 
Monderful Introduction. One of the most wonderful things In ay life 
thus far Is to be able to live ivt see that I have touched so many 
wonderful young people who ar^ related to »ne In terms of having worked 
on wdf staff, but have now <r;.n« on to bigger and better things as a re- 
sult of others* recogn1t<j^» their special traits, capacities, and 
abilities that 1 like ^.o brieve were developed by me. 

In the past IC y«»:rs I have seei oy staff go on to becooie 
councllmen. assemr women, assistant to th^ Vice President of the 
United States all types of positions — and Bellta Is just one of 
a number of beautiful young people who have been touched by me and 
also by the fact that I have a great deal of faith In the young of 
this nation. And that Is precisely why I am here today because I 
am very deeply concerned about the kind of legacy that we» as adults, 
are bequeathing to our younger generation. 

I am pleased to Join you here this morning to focus on an Issue 
of very deep concern. The conference Is Indeed an Important one, for 
we desperately need to address ourselves to the Increasing alienation 
found In today's youth, and particularly to approaches which provide 
for alternatives to suspension. 

Just last December, the National Institute of Education released 
Its major study on school violence and vandalism. This study again 
HA-»j(nented a serious problem of school abased delinquency which affects 

^ ^ry and secondary education. And although young people spend 
no *A?re whan 2S percent of their waking hours In school, some 40 
percent of the robberies and 36 percent of the assaults upon teenagers 
occur In the schools. 

On the other hand, the Children's Defense Fund and other groups 
have done excellent research on the inappropriate and arbitrary 
application of suspensions and expulsions to deal with the lack of 
discipline in our school setting. On the national level, there has 
been sporadic Interest In the problem of schoo1<*based delinquency, 
partlculatrly in the crisis confronting urban education. 

The NIE study on safe schools was helpful, but it is nty sincerest 
hope that those of us here this morning will move beyond the printed 
page and begin to actualize the solutions and the alternatives for 
which our young people cry out. Too often we Took at school-based 
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dtllnquency as though it were the problem. It <s oot, f»-1en«ls. It 
Is a syapton, though a very serious one. Serious rates of delinquency 
and increasing suspensions point to the real crisis in American 
education, particularly in urban education. 

There is a growing alienation of young people fron our often-im- 
personal educational institutions, coinbined with an increasing inabil- 
ity of the schools to impart » ser.se of discipline and even the nost 
basic sicills. There is a feeling that most of our educational pro- 
grams lac*- relevance to what young people believe they will need as 
aduUs. What we see is the ignition of a powdericeg of bitterness, 
anger and frustration in our young people. If our response to this 
synptom is building better locks, fences, security, and alarm systems, 
we will only be doing our yoUng d greater disservice. 

The alienation which has brought tension to the classroom is also 
reflected in a growing suicide rate for our young people. According 
to the National Center for Health Statistics, the suicide rate for 
young white males aged 15 to 19 has grown 171 percent in the period 
from 1950 to 1975. This is in contrast to a suicide rate for all 
white Americans, which increased only 18 percent overall in this 
period. 

Mill added security offices, guard dogs, electronic surveillance, 
or break-resistant windows make the lives of our young people more 
meaningful and vital? I hardly think so. We wjst look at these pro- 
blems in the context of a society which has changed markedly in the 
past 2 decades, and we nwst realize that tradition is no longer the 
answer to the problems with which we are grappling. 

The average youngster will spend some 900 hours each year in 
school, while this very same child will spend well over 1,000 hours 
yearly in front of the television' So when we remark on the alien- 
ation and violence of our young people, how can we avoid responsi- 
bility as a generation of parents who too often have turned to the 
tube as a caretaker for our children and a substitute for personal 
warmth and interaction? 

Youngsters are often told by concerned parents and adults that 
violence, crime, promiscuous sex, and drugs are bad. Yet these 
represent almost the sole range of activities engaged in by the Idols 
the media has given to our children. You would do better to ask a 
schoolchild to do an imitation of the Fonz than to ask him or her to 
read a single English sentence. 

Our educational institutions, by and large, have done little to 
inprove this situation. Too many teachers are ill-equipped to deal 
with the serious problems that they encounter in the classrooms of the 
ig70s. Something must be done to improve our teacher training 
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Institutions. Us should note th« NIE Safe School Study. Mhlch found 
thet leadership abilities of principals and other school personnel 
were key factors In a school's ability to succeed. 

llMre is a serious need to encourage leadership training for 
school personnel as valid programs of teacher retraining If we are to 
bring about positive change In our educational Institutions. Futher- 
nor«» there Is an Inability ~ and. more often, an uiwllllngness on 
the part of mny schools to Involve parents In the education of their 
children. Most of the traditional educational organizations reacted 
with unbridled hostility to aMndtaients which I have Introduced to 
ensure that parents are meaningfully Involved In program such as 
CtMi|»tnsatory Education (Title I). Uell. If this particular attitude 
is Indicative of the attitude toward parents In general, then It Is no 
surprise that urban schools find teachers and parents In a combative 
rather than a cooperative kind of relationship. 

So often, teachers and school administrators will respond by 
citing poor participation of these parents at PTA meetings or parent- 
teacher conferences as an example of a lack of Interest In or commit- 
ment to the child's academic success. Unfortunately, the Uachers and 
administrators conveniently forget that It Is these same parents whose 
own experiences with school were so hostile and alienating that they 
either dropped out or were forced out. having slnly stopped caring. 
It Is not enough to mall out a bunch of mimeographed flyers and expect 
that these will change the Impression that schools are sources of 
frustration and shame. 

Any program designed to Improve the quality of education must be 
built solidly on a commitment, and I mean that — a gut commitment — 
not superficial commitment In terms of policies of appeasement to 
subjugate hostilities or negative feelings that might be coming out. 
t M talking about gut commitment to find new ways of Involving 
parents In the schools. And more Importantly. I m talking about a 
commitment to develop respect, cooperation, and understanding between 
parents and teachers for the benefit of all our children. 



cannot continue to move In the direction of trying to keep 
parents out merely because they are laypersons who do not have aca- 
demic training. Me do not expect the parents to be the professionals. 
But we should expect them to be vitally Interested and concerned, 
because they have a very important product in the school system — 
their offspring. 

So we should work more and more in terms of bringing the teacher 
and the parent together rather than having them pushed aside fnom each 
other. And it is not what you say. It is what you do that often 
Indicates to the parents this kind of'hostility and negativism towards 
them. 
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According to the Safa School Study , there are four (tidjor factors 
which Impact upon the success of a school and on Its abllUy to reduce 
allenatloni suspensions, and delinquencies. 

* 

1. Size and Impersona lity . Violence and suspensions are con- 
si stcrtlyHfiTgfier^Tr^^ which haye large classes and where It 
Is difficult for teachers to establish personal relationships with 
largo numbers of students. 

It Is Interesting to note that the highest proportion of problems 
occur In juntor high school, whon most students are beginning to ex- 
perience a shift from the more )er5onall2ed elementary setting to 
Junior high schools, which are larger and In which students change 
teachers with each subject. Methods such as core curriculum, which 
give these students more sustained exposure to an Individual teacher 
through the Interrelationships of history, English, and social stu- 
dies, may be one wr of better enabling students to make that transi- 
tion to the secondary school* 

2. Systematic discipline . For some reason, people today tend t^^ 
shy away from the words "strong discipline." We even hate nowadays to 
talk about "good** and "bad"; it is as though those are some kind of 
subversive terms. The problem even reaches out Into our society, 
where parents are almost afraid to tell their children that something 
Is "good" or "bad." 

There appears to be a positive correlation between strong disci- 
pline, when It Is fairly admlnistred, and the reduction of delin- 
quency. I have seen It In different school systems In this country. 
There are Instances where there are written codes of conduct, accord- 
ing to which student peers are Involved In resolving disputes and 
according to which contracts are developed between teachers, parents, 
and students interacting, sharing, and outlining the responsibilities 
that they each have. 

Let us not think any longer about su5;pending or throwing young 
people out of school, or of resigning to the educational trash heap 
young people with whom we, as professionals, are perhaps not able to 
cope In the traditional educational setting. 

A basic axiom and a basic truth is this: Wherever people have a 
piece 6f the action or wherever people are involved in some kind of 
regulations or rules that are going to have some type of determination- 
on their lives, you will find a stronger kind of relationship develop- 
ing. Therefore, n\y friends, do not be afraid to involve the parents 
and the teachers and the students as representatives to work out con- 
tracts to help resolve disputes; we need to get away from just out- 
right suspensions and throwing our children out of school. 

\ 
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We havi also saen that tht rate of suspensions and expulsions for 
minority students by far exceeds that for white students. Now this 
has been particularly pronounced In Instances of school desegregation* 
where black students bear the brunt of administrative discipline. 

Schools must ensure thdt discipline Is Imparted ^'lirly. Other- 
wise, a bad situation will only be exacerbated. We recognize that, as 
a result of the desegregation procedures in this country, when rnany 
black students were removed from their regular settings and moved Into 
white settings, the jexpulslon and the suspension rates of these 
students have risen disproportionately, particularly In the South and 
the southwestern part of this country. 

i 

Why is this? Is this because black students or brown students 
are so bad that you Just have to get rid of them? No. It is because 
-^J6^y/e depended so much on the traditional educational instruments 
and m^hanisms that when we moved into the quostion of desegregation 
of manyspf our school systems, our teachers were not trained to deal 
with the attendant problems that would arise as a result of desegrega- 
tion. And so many of these teachers, not able to cope, not able to 
understand -- many, of them not having the opportunity to be exposed 
before to large numbers of black students coming into a school system 
" many of them frightened, in a sense, and not being able to cope 
because they are the authoritative figures in the situation, found 
thit the easiest thing to do was to expel and suspend. 

3. Frustration . While it is important for students to have the 
desire to succeed, we must be. sensitive to the fact that strong com- 
petition wh^ch excludes average or below-average students from Incen- 
tives and rewards can add to' the problem. While It Is Important to 
reward the best, schools must a} so direct some praise and attention to 
those who have improved the most;. 

4. Relevance. And this Is key to me. Some educators do not 
agf^ee with me on this point, but I feel very seriously about It. 

Analyses of student response?^ to the Nit study revealed that 
perceptions as to the relevarncy of educational programs do Impact 
tremendously on delinquent behavior. When students feel or when 
they even perceive that their academic work vrlll not provide them 
the skills or knowledge necessary to succeed in the real world which 
they will be going into in the future, there tends to be disinterest, 
resentment, and ultimately ret><»111on against an institution which 1s 
finally regarded as unresponsive?. 

And we have got to understand this, Now we may feel as educators 
that we know what is best for these young people or that because of 
their age bracket they are rebellious by nature, but we do have to 
recognize that, if this is a perception that is going on among 55 
percent of the young people in this country, then it 1s something that 



wt havt to Addrtii. whtther or not w« f@«l that m have the answar to 
all of tht young ptople'i problems merely because we are adults and we 
have the training. 

We must not be afraid to own up to the fact that wo do not know 
everything. We must not be afraid to own up to the fact that these 
young people, by thiir behavior and by their reaction, are asking us 
to assist them and to help them. The fact that they talk a certain 
way or even dress a certain way Is only the superficial manifestation 
of the fact that they are crying out for helpi and let us stop looking 
at these manifestations, and try to get beneath them to establish that 
dialogue which will help us and them. 

All of the problems In these areas promote student alienation. 
For a moment I am just going to pursue the question of what alterna- 
tives do exist, and then that of how I think we must work at the 
Federal level to bring them about. It Is clear that there Is a strong 
need In this country at this moment, at this hour, at this minute, for 
support of alternative educational programs and other means to provide 
alternatives to suspension. 

Not every student can thrive In the traditional nlne-to-throe 
school environment. One program which markedly upgraded academic 
relevance to an urban environment Is STRIDE, Students and Teachers 
Really Interested In Drop-Out Education. This program was Initiated 
In the Harlem school district of Rockford, Illinois. In response to 
the negative student attitudes and to the high rates of absenteeism 
and poor academic performance, the school Initiated an alternative 
program whereby students could opt for a schedule of classes In the 
morning and then work during the afternoons In a job In which the 
school would place them. 

The academic program Is geared toward developing more personal- 
ized student-teacher relationships and providing these students with 
some employment-related opportunities. The school has done a great 
deal to eliminate motivational problems and enhance self-esteem for a 
group of students who would otherwise have been shut out of any 
success pattern other than crime. 

The STRIDE Program Is Indicative of the revltall .atlon that al- 
ternati programs can provide to education. We need to provide our 
educational Institutions with assistance In Identifying the causes of 
student alienation and then provide the support necessary to Implement 
alternative programs that specialize In certain academic fields, 
combine learning and working, or provide for a school-wlthln-a-school 
program which can give Intensive academic and personal support to 
those students who require more personalized attention. And one of 
the things we have to recognize Is that this Is not only true In large 
urban areas but also, as Dr. Graham has said. In rural settings. This 
has become a nationwide problem. And one of the things we have to 
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rtcognlzt is that what has happened in practically all school systemi 
In this country Is that there has been the development of an Imper- 
sonal relationship iMtween teachers and children. 

Unfortunately! it Is the old problem. All these efforts require 
resources that are not presently available due to underestimated 
funding for education and the lack of coherent Nw^ral pollc^ toward 
alternative educational programs. Pieces of progriMOj In dlfterent 
departments and different agencies, the right hand noCS^iw^ing what 
the left hand Is dtfing^ and everybody reacting in a kind of an emer- 
gency crisis approach rather than a coherent , cohesive kind of ap- 
proach that this kind of situation needs because it has now become a 
national problem. 

You do not need me here this morning to spell out the various 
approaches that can be adopted or adapted at local levels to reduce 
the need for student suspensions and provide for alternative educa- 
tion, because I am aware that there are more than enough experts in 
this room who can address this issue. I believe that rriy message to 
you must therefore focus on a pressure which needs to t>e applied to 
Congress and the executive branch of gpvernment to obtain waningful 
Federal action on behalf of alternative education and other programs 
to reduce student suspensions. It is amazing to me that our President 
recently presented an urban policy which does not include a strong 
component on urban education. As educational leaders and policy- 
makers, it is your responsibility to call upon the President to 
address more meaningfully the crisis in our cities' schools across 
this nation. In January, hearings were held by the Economic 
Opportunities Subcommittee of Education and Labor on the Safe School 
Study , but these hearings seemed perfunctory. 

I am just talking to you the way I see it. Having been in 
politics for 25 years and having gone to a lot of hearings, I have 
seen all these sheaves of documentation, analyses, facts, charts, and 
graphs later piled upon the shelves to collect some/ dust. 

Everybody went through the iwtions of outliningXthe problems. 
Oh, we had all kinds of testimony. Beautiful. EveryMdy marches down 
to Capitol Hill to tell us what is wrong, what the problem is, yet 
nobody really moves beyond that to discuss the actions which can 
change almost immediately in our nation's schools or to provide the 
assistance and the leadership necessary to improve urban eaucation. 

There is a discernible lack — and this is what really disturbs 
me ~ a discernible lack of coordination among the various Federal 
agencies charged with implementing youth programs which relate to 
alternative education and the prevention of school-based delinquency. 
There are numerous programs in HEW's Office of Education, including 
emergency school aid, alcohol, drug abuse education, runaway youth 
programs in the Office of Human Development and in the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention of LEAA. There have been 
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congriif tonally mandated thrusts In tha araa of schooNba^ud dalln- 
quancy and altarnatlvo educdtloru Oh| heavens » th^ rhetoric 
abounds. 

And tho Dapartmant of labor has rosponslbllUy for nunmrous Job 
tr<iinlng programs, particularly the new Youth Eniployment InltKitlve 
craated ly Congrass last year. And finally, there are tho new Na- 
tional Vuuth Service programs. My heavens;, with all this money, with 
all these programs coming, why are we having such a problem with our 
youth? 

All this Federal money U going out for these different programs, 
yet there Is still a lack of coordination and cooperation. Also, from 
where I sit, everyone, or practically everyone, Involved In the bu- 
reaucracy jealously and zealously guards his or her little flefdom* 

And you can see how people jealously and zealously guard tht^tr 
flefdoms as this Administration moves to t^stabllsh a separate Depart- 
ment of Education* And the communlty-Dased organizations and your 
schools suffer, because the poor folks out there are somehow expected 
to make sense out of these bureaucratic entanglements and paper all 
over the place. Hah. 

Or > positive step would be for the Administration to mandate an 
effort of the coordination of resources for alternative education, and 
possibly a task force of these agencies to develop an across-the-board 
cooperative relationship which will avoid administrative duplication 
and allow for maximum assistance to State and local efforts. 

Prior to the hearings on the Safe School Study in January, I 
seriously considered Introduction of legislation to provide for a 
coordinated alternative education act, but I was encouraged by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice that they themselves were getting ready to 
implement a program along these lines and that additional legl^slation 
was not necessary. 

Three months have passed and there's been no action. 1 am 
somewhat discouraged that few of the dollars which have been 
appropriated for the Office of Juvenile Justice in the past 2 y«Mrs 
have been obligated or expended. And although our schools are in a 
desperate situation and youth service organizations are crying for 
funds, this fact makes it extremely difficult for a person like 
rT\yself, who is very involved in education on Capitol Hill, to build a 
case for increased appropriations, when you're not using what's out 
there. 

In conclusion, I believe that the time has come for educators and 
educational policymakers to become much more vigilant and stand up and 
shout and be counted and push for prompt action at the Federal leyel. 
Congress is certainly not immune from criticism, as little energy has 
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been spent focuiint) on this very serious pr-oblotn up to now in the 
Congress. 

A plan of acti.on needs to be assembled. You're the exp^n't-^ lo 
here. Draw up a plan of action. Get It up to the Hill. We couldn't 
exactly lyiore this plan of action, and you're concerned when you, as 
the leaders in this particular area from all over the country, have 
assembled here for a couple of days in Washington, D.C., to do so. We 
couldn't Ignore it. And then after this plan of action is assembled, 
elected officials and the Fedpr.il bureaucracy m%i be held accountable 
for its Impleiiicfntatlon. 

It is tny hope that you will > this conference as an opportunity 
to bring about some action, not ■< oly another ream of proceedings 
which win be put Into a book and mailed out next year. Individuals 
at the local level need to be made aware of the ways in which they can 
impact upon the Federal decisionmaking process. Any efforts to bring 
about concerted community action can only rebound favorably on our 
effort tn seek a rfvltalization of urban education. 

The trends for the future are far too serious to overlook, and I 
hope that we may be able to work together to successfully meet the 
challenge that tomorrow Is certainly going to bring. 

Thank you for listening to me. 



SESSION n 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



DR. MO LES; Wt W4nt to th*nk ConflreiJwoman Chisholm for thU vtry 
ftl rr ing CAifto action, on the parti of both educators and people In 
the Federal Government. Ms. Chisholm has said that she Is willing to 
entertain one or two questions, no t think at this point we will open 
the floor. 

MR S. CHISHOLM ; Ladles and gentlemen, 1 have to get back up to 
Capltoi Hill, but I do not think It would.be exactly fair If ,1 did not 
give an opportunity for one or two questions. I only have one re- 
striction. Do not ask me Individual questions pertaining to your 
district. I know sometimes at these conferences there Is a tendency 
CO do this, so I Just say that. 

QUESTIONER ; What Is the nature of your own bill on this matter, 
the one you propose? 

MRS. CHISHOLM ; Well, my bill has a combination of work experl- 
ences and part-time school attendance. My bill also deals with the 
fact that we should have more regular conferences with the pa|*ent$ of 
these young people who are In trouble and who need different kinds of 
options. My bill also deals with the fact that we must find ways for 
providing for the Input of parents and for encouraging parents to be- 
come much more Involved 1n developing their youngsters In the dif- 
ferent kinds of alternative programs we may have. That Is very Impor- 
tant, because I know many school officials will say, "But you know, 
Mrs. Chisholm, you know we Just can't get the parent^ Interested. 

And let me say something to you that Is very /important. I think 
one of the things that many schools are going to Mve to do In this 
country Is provide child care services when thttf are meetings which 
parents are expected to attend, partlculaTly stote most of these meet- 
ings can only be scheduled during the evening hours because people 
cannot come during the day for all the reasons which you know so well. 

I was In West Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia recently, and I 
was amazed to see some of the people coming to the meetings and then 
to talk with them, because I am very Interested and concerned. When I 
talked with these people, they said that they never would come to 
these meetings, because, of course, they are afraid to leave the chil- 
dren at home for a lot of reasons. Many of them are from single par- 
ent homes, and many of the husbands work at night. But what happened 
Is that these communities set up volunteer crews of people to be 
available on a monthly basis to take care of children whose parents 
wanted to participate, and they found that the attendance at these 
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mtttlngt jumptd 60 to 7S ptrcint once tho p^irents knew th«rt wii 
gotng to bt lomtbo^y th«r« to take caro of thoir chtldr«n. 

So whit I m trying to do U bring %me now 1de«s and now con- 
coptf» In order to strengthen the reUtlonihlp between professional 
educ<itors «nd parents « 

QilESTIONER ; Is your mdjor concern wtth the proposed Department of 
Education the fact that H does not consider the problems of urban ed- 
ucation or special projects? And If it did have that provision^ would 
you then bt In favor of It? 

MRS> CHISHOLM ; Wtlli rny major concern Is not with that per w> 
although that Is one of n\y concerns. My major concern Is with the 
entire question of creatlnt) a Department of Education. I know some- 
body wilt ask me what n\y reelings are about this. Joe Callfano and I 
art very good friends, and, well, we fight at times and we laugh at 
each other at times, but Joe knows how I feel about this. I have 
mixed feelings about a separate Department of Education. I think It 
Is good, and I think there can be some drawbacks. 

Let me tell you I will ^ve to comedo a definite position In 
the next couple of weeks buAet me tell you about what I am 
concerned. There Is a need In tnis country, we recognUe, for the 
coordination and the pulling together of all the educational programs 
that are found In different agencies throighout the country. Essen- 
tially, we have found that there Is duplication, a lack of coordi- 
nation, and all the problems that occur whenever there Is a prolif- 
eration of similar programs trylrg fundamentally to address themselvus 
to similar problems. 

So if you had a Department of Education, and you put In all these 
educational programs, with a few exceptions, I understand the 
necessity, and from that standpoint It Is good. Rut then If I say It 
Is good, why am I holding back? I am holding back from the standpoint 
of e legislator. As a legislator on Capitol Hill for the past 9-1/2 
years, I have seen that educational legislation would never really go 
anywhere unless and until the labor lobbyists on the Hill gave the 
thrust. It has only been within the past 5 or 6 years that 
educational people in this country have begun to realize that politics 
Is Important. I remember, some time back, 5 or 6 years ago perhaps, 
when I would hear: "But we don't want to bother with politics. You 
know, educators shouldn't become involved with politics.'' But now 
everybo<ly is realizing that politics controls the water we drink, the 
air we breathe, and everything we do« We are becoming Interested now, 
but It takes years to know the personalities on the Hill, It takes 
years to know how to approach certain people, where the bodies are 
burled, and where the levers of power are. From this standpoint, the 
labor lobbyist has become a powerful force on the Education and Labor 
Conmlttee on the Hill • 
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HOM, If m hav« t loparitt Dtpirtintnt of Education, It mini ^hat 
m will probably hava to divldo tnt Education dnd l4bor Commlttaa. Wa 
win havf an Education Committfle, I dar^^ay, 4nd w© will hdvu 4 '.s^jo** 
Commltttf, and a lot of paopla will b« happy btcauio we will havo more 
new fltfdoflif, mora appropriation!, at cetera. 

What 1 am worried about Is this: I am not Interested In having a 
separate Department of Education. If It Is Just going to be a depart- 
ment In rhetoric and a department In letterhead without any real clout 
on Capitol Hill to implement the kind of lobbying that H needed to 
change policy In this country. 

position Is this: If yo*: are going to have a separate Depart- 
ment of Education, the educational Interest groups In this country 
better begin Hght now to start dtvtloping so«ie very serious training 
sessions which could be set up In Washington, D.C., as to how to be- 
come effective lobbyists. If they do not, everything will be lost, 
and we will have a beautiful education department — but only on 
paper. I have been In this business for 23 years, and I know exactly 
what happens. This Is what concerns me. 

Now, If members of the educational conmunlty can somehow assure 
me that they will move In this direction and that they can do this, I 
would feel a little bit better about saying yes, go ahead with It. t 
do not know If that maltes sense to you. 

QUESTIONER : Yes, thank you. 

MR. JENKINS ; »^ name Is Robert Jenkins and I am from Conmunlty 
School District 17 In Brooklyn. New York. In following along with 
your discussion, Congresswomtn Chlsholm, I would like to know whether 
you would perhaps be willing to use the power of your office to organ- 
ize a consortium of aaencles that would begin to look at the develop- 
ment of a national policy on alternative programs? 

MRS. CHISHOLM ; I wou'J be very willing to do this, but I must 
tell you. I win not and cannot take the Initiative because of my 
Involvement In sp many other things right now. I would prefer that 
those of you Interested In thIsMssue and attending this conference 
take the Initiative. However. I will be willing to meet some leaders 
and give you a sense of direction and thrust and assign one of 
staff to assist In the development of Such a task. But once again. I 
reiterate that you must take the Initiative. 

DR. MOLES ; We want to thank Congresswoman Chlsholm very much for 
the very stirring speech she has given us. for staying to answer ques- 
tions, and for the challenges that we will keep In mind as we move 
through this conference. 
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SISSIOH It 

tN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION; 
THE STATE OF THE ART 

Antoin* M. Garibaldi, Ph.O. 

OuHns %h9 1972-73 iic«d©m1c year, tht U.S. 0^'*^© for Civit 

coTltcUd d4t« on mora th*n 2,900 deiMrtgattng ichool diitrlcta, 

ovtr thi Uru numben of students b^m »uip«nded «nd «xp«ntd from 
•iMMnt«rv lunior hlflh. and senior high schools. These data, reena- 
•yJ!3^ tN»^c!lltdren%*Oefenst Fund In 1975. also revealed that non- 

white students were beino ^<«P'•°P*"''^^??"''^^*^^I^*!^o^ StliS^LS" 
11c school methods of dliclpllnary action. In the past, blame has 
usually been placed on the student because of his or her inability to 
display appropriate behavior In school. But recently, due to the Pos- 
sible racial, cultural, and social Implications of dUdpllnlry ac- 
tions, school districts around the country have been expe-»mentlng 
with new approaches to keep students In school during suspenflon. as 
Sell MprbVlding these yoSth with prescriptive strategies for etiml- 
nating unacceptable behavior. 

Whdt follows Is a synopsis of the varieties of In-school alter- 
natives to suspension currently being used. The process for col- 
lection of this information entailed 6 months of literature reviews. 
ERIC searches, site visits to schools, P^o"* conversations with admin- 
istrators, teachers, government program specialists and project of- 
ficers as well as personal correspondence. For the patience of m 
respoJdenuri am mSst grateful. While it is 1«npossible to render 
full justice to any particular program or type of in-school alter- 
native within the time frame allotted to discuss "the o^^Jj! 
art." this paper outlines: (a) the methodology used for collecting 
information on in-school alternatives to the suspens on and expu slon 
process; and (b) some suggestive comments on precautions and limita- 
tions of in-school programs designed to reduce suspensions. 

However, the function of this paper is to provide assistance to 
students and school personnel. For to only develop programs to reduce 
out-of-school suspensions without concentrating on the behavioral, so- 
cial, and psychological difficulties of students, as well as the pr- 
ganliatlon of schools, merely provides temporary treatment to arrow- 
ing cancer affecting the well-being and social climate of the nation s 
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public schools. 



The National Instlcute of Education's School Social a;<o"s ^ 
Staff is aware of the evolution of these programs in school districts 
all over the country. It is their contention that now is the time 
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h!wI*!lJ«*'J.f**!.fy*5'^^*"!**.®^ progrdmi. Thus, funds 

hjve b«en set «ijde to condwct #n ©uttrni! impm study btafnning in 
the lujwer of 1978. This conference Is i erelude to that effort, as 

nil rIii?rL!^ ?if ! f^H^r^^^ilS"*^^,^^^ interagency Student Suspen- 
slon Cowwittee. inniated bi^ OHEW Asilitant Secretary for Education 
^r}f ^•rry. chaired under the leadership of Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Education Peter Relic. It should also be understood that thi^ 
sponsoring of this conference by the National Institute of Education 
does not constitute an cnderiemtnt of in-school alternaUve programs. 

PROCEDURE 

In the Initial stages of this project, careful boundaries wre 
•stablisheo to narrow the scope of the study. Having been an Urban 
Leaoue Street Acadeny director In St. P^ul. Minnesota, my first Incli- 
nation was to focus on alternative schools, primarily because these 
programs not only serve suspended and expelled students, but also 
because It is those young people who inevitably drop out of school as 
a result of the suspension or expulsion iirocess. However, It was 
evident that alternative schools not only had a multiplicity of ra- 
tionales for operating (i.e., political, social, academic, etc.). but 
also served d verse student populations (I.e.. the handicapped, the ' 
gifted, socially maladjusted, etc.). Thus, a decision was made early 
In the process to focus only on those bona fide programs which 
labelled themselves as "alternatives to suspension" or a facsmlle 
thereof. 

Attempting to Identify proorams by their names also presented 
problems. After surveying some sources. It was facetiously suggested 
that a study simply of program nomenclature could be considered a 
single research effort. Program titles ranged from "Tlme-Out Room." 
Reclamation Room," to "Alternative Learning Center," "In-School Sus- 
pension Center," as well as acronyms thdt <iave little clue to program 
content (e.g., PASS - Positive Alternatives to Studeot Suspension, 
OCSC - On Campus Student Suspension Center, etc.). 

Having discovered that the ERIC System yielded very Ifttle Infor- 
mation on specific programs, different procedures wer« 'necessary. In- 
quiries were disseminated through the newsletter "Creative Discipline." 
puDllshed by the Southeastern Public Education Project (Columbia. 
South Carolina), through state and local departments of education, and 
through a variety of agencies within the U.S. Office of Education, 
specifically the Equal Educational Opportunity Programs Branch. In 
addition to these sources, the Project for the Fair Administration of 
Student Discipline at the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor) %h»rt<i 
materials which they had collected on In-school alternatives to sus- 
pension. Otherwise, the process was less structured and expedited 
through phone conversations and Informal meetings with educators 
knowledgeable In this area. 
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In pwwrlnfl for th« leUction 9f pmrm% to b« (jf«8«ntid it 
thli confertfwt »ni the iniilil frwiewefV ef the \w^m% stytfy, # 
itrlM of ouMtUfti weft 0o¥f»©p§4 to N ystd (*i €f ittr ii fef f¥iii»«it« 
inu In-iehool iUomtlvts to iuip§ni»en. AUNiugh hypj|thtsts wtft 
divolopod ifoiind tt»o o«o»tio««4lf« \im%, «n atim^ijm mtie to 
qutUloiK til tho susfttstivt rtitrktiv«» tmmr, Thty tf»co»- 
p«ssed levtft fflijor 4re«i: 

1. HUtOfy of the Proof #(n 

ThU ttctlon «r»t«ntO <i (Jfogrdw ir«Hution d4tt *ml the «ajor 
conctrns in4 lignificint »choo[ mum th«t «wy h*¥« a««tr<it- 

OO tht dfVOlopSfnt of the proffflm («-,!., Hffh twiptRStOR/t** 

puUlon ritof, ew«siiv« t«rtJin«»s, 46sentf0»f». cUi$-cut» 
tfno, student mUeonduct). 

2. Phllptoohy of the Pra ^rm 

This p»n of the questtonrtdlre dilttO reipondertts to expl«1n: 

4, The program** mission si^temtfif and mdjor objec lives for 
operdtfon. 

b. The theorctUfll wdel e«nployed for *K>rMng wHh students 
(e.g., ce«niy therapy, values cUrificatton, Adierfin 
psychology, behavior wodtf icatlon 4ind contrictfng, trens- 
dcttona) dn«!ysH, group/lndlvtdudi counseling). 

c. The d priori "criteria for success" of both the program 
and the student that could most often be interpreted in 
measurable objectives (e.g.. low recidivism rates, better 
attendance, higher academic ifchievewent). 

3. Student Characteristics 

Aware of the disproportionate niwnbers of nonwhite, poor, and 
male students usually suspended from school based on the 
surveys of the Office for Civil Rights and the Chfldri^n's 
Defense Fund, programs visited were aslted to provide o 
proportional breakdown of students by age, grade <'vel, a«x, 
race, and socioeconomic status. 

4. Program Administration and Manaqefftent 

Here a series of programmatic and process questions were 
asiied: 



it HoM ind by whom irt itudtnti nUfni to tht pro^rifti? 

b. Hm «Mny ttytftnu e«n bt strvtd «t «ny on« time, ddtly, 
ind innuilly? 

c. Witt irt tht mtjor <l1tctpHn«fy re«st>«f for which 
itMdtnti Art rif«rrtd to the i>ro9r«n? 

<t. Art itudtntft it1!1 lusptnded out of lehoo) Otiplte tht 
•vellaoltHy of tht in-ichool lui^enilon progrim? And If 
10, for whit rtiioniT 

t. Do itudtntt hive in option of chooiing twtween out-of- 
ichool suiotnilon «n4 the In^ichool progrief 

f. HOM ire ftudents' due process rights hendled with the 
iviiUhlluy of tf»e tn-scheol suspension progriw? 

g* How miny stiff mefltbers ire there In the progrim, ind whit 
ire their roles In the In-schoot iUernetlve? 

h. Whit ire the generil perceptions of the reoulir teechlng 
and id«in1strit1ve stiff ibout tht fn>school progri«i7 
Art they -jwire of the program ind do they understend Its 
purpoift? 

1. Whit is the loufct incJ ifflount of annual funding for the 
progriin7 

Progrim Activities 

In this section, program directors end staff were isked to 
eliborite on these questions and statements: 

a. Describe a typical sequence of activities for students 
from program entrance to exit. 

Uhat does the acade<«lc component of the program entail, 
how is It coordinated with regutir clissroom Instruction 
(I.e., superior, Inftrlor, or equil}? 

c. Does tho pro<" .i Have i counseling component? If so, 
what does n uf ist of? 

d. What Is the d^erage length of stay for each student? 

e. What restrictions are placed on students while In the 
program? (e.g., Oo they eat lunch at the regular time 
and with the student body? Can they participate in 
extracurricular activities?) 
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f. In Mfit Mtyf tHt proflfM iod it«ff ittMpI to 9H it 
tht hSftof tN dIfctpTfno problop to Hi ciuitfl 
Art m 4U9noft1c ftrvlcti prov1do<ir 

g. U pirtflt tnvol¥«ii«nl oneourifltd and utiUwd, «nd <n 
«^t Myf T 

H. Dots thi progrw iUfln Hittf wUh iny fo^*'"**^*"^?!!* 

of thtif purpoMt in optfittnfl. ti 

ftftrrili of >ounfl pf0p1« who mtjf btntf U fro« thli 

ftrvlcoT 

i. Art «9«Ur ftudtnti »ihs #ft not Iwv^Rf ppob1e«» ff«t le 
coniuU tht profltiiii itiff for holp or tuppiiMntil 
9uldan€t Mrv<cti it iny ti»«7 

e. Ficnuitt 

SInct tht phyilcil tnvlronntnt dirtctly Influtncti tht loclil 
ind iCidi«tc ellmitt of Itamlnfl, pro«riii itiff »<trt itktd to 
provldt tht following 1nfor«*t1on: 

a. Oticrlbe tht ipact uitd by tht program, 

b. Indlcatt whtrt tht spact asttgntd to tht program 1» 
locattd (t.g.» in a portablt c1ai«roo« off caiipui. <n a 
cUfiroom adjactnt to tbt principal's offlct, In tht 
gyRmattum bthind tht »tagt, in a far corntr of tht 

building). 

7, Evaluation 

Sinct this process <$ alcin to philosophy and purposts. wt 
asktd: 

a. Has tht number of out-of-school susptnslons bttn rtductd 
as a result of the program? 

b. How many studtnts return to the program during an 
academic year? 

c. Is there any concern that students will wnt to return to 
the program, and. If so. what does the record show about 
their subsequent academic performance and behavioral 
adjustment? 

These questions provided not only a framework for collecting datsi, 
on the programs, but also made It possible to make some Initial specu- 
iSttons as to their viability. What follows are the tentative cate- 
gories established from the results of the survoy. 
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in-school alternatives to suspension take on a variety of conficl 
ura^ions and f?ncompass" an array of successful interventions that may 
be used for mt student encountering problems at school. Some alter- 
natives are informal, i.e.. they follow a set of standard guidelines 
that a teacher may use in the event of classroom crises. Other alter- 
natives*, however, are more formal programs which fundamentally serve 
the purpose of removing the- student from the area where a specific 
conflict has arisen. " 

The schema for attempting to devise ; rather accurate, concise 
and descriptive typology of programs was initially based on the ' ' 
following factors: 

1. How long can or does a student remain within a particular 
program? 

2. What does the program propose to do while the student is in 
the program (e.g.. provide academic remediation, guidance 
services, behavioral change)? 

3. What type of theoretical model or intervention strategy is 
used within the program? 

However, after a thorough analysis of questionnaire res' 'ts and 
site visits to programs, it was obvious that such a set of criteria 
was not satisfactory. 

1. Some programs had no set time limits for a student's partici- 
pation in the program. In some cases, students could be 
assigned for as short a period of time as 1 class period up to 
as long as 40 days. o>" an entire semester. 

2. Most programs were not rigidly defined in terms of the deli- 
very of sevices. Some were more academically focused and less 
counseling oriented; others were more counseling focused than 
academically based: some provided neither counsel ing nor aca- 
demic services; and others equally distributed the amount of 
counseling and academic activitiss. Moreover, students were 
required only to "sit and think" in some less structured 
programs. 

3. Every program did not utilize an established behavioral/theo- 
retical model for intervention. In some cases, the model was 
undefined and rested solely on the philosophy and "charisma" of 
that individual directing the program. However. In other in- 
stances, the strategy was based on a single technique or combi- 
nations of models such as values clarification, reality therapy, 
transactional analysis. Adlerian psychology using the Oreikurs 
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apprffach with parents ai/d students, behavioral modification, be- 
havioral contracting i^ing an elaborate system .of reinforcements 
through token econoroles or other reward systems, decisionmaking 
skills through the/use of moral judgment, and also nondi recti ve 
counseling where vStudents were required to "get in touch" with 
their feel ings^ 

Despite the>Pact that the data were not as uniform as expected, a 
typology was sti(ll possible. One glaring result, however, that became 
obvious after /Careful stuay, was the fact that some models were better 
suited for urban and large me^opolitan areas than for suburban and tu- 
ral areas (e.g., an after-school program in a rural area would not en- 
counter the transportation and staffing problems that an urban district 
would face). The three major liypes of in-schooll alternatives discussed 
In the following pages are "time-out rooms," "in-school suspensi on cen- 
ters " and counseling and guidance programs. Moreover, an additional 
section briefly describes other types of alternatives that are possible 
and currently being used. 

Time-Out Rooms 

These programs are depicted usually as a classroom or some small 
facility in the school building where a student is assigned to "cool 
off" for a specified time of one to three class periods per day. A 
student is usually assigned nere following a classroom disruption that 
generally is perceived as an action that could inevitably lead to a sus- 
pension or expulsion. In some districts, being assigned to the time- 
out room," whatever the duration, constitutes a sanctioned suspension, 
whereas in other cases placement is perceived as a preventative meths'd 
for reducing the possibility of a potential suspension or expulsion. 
Most rooms are staffed by one or two individuals who serve as guidance 
counselors and/or monitors of academic activities which the student is 
normally responsible for when he is in class. On the other hand, some 
programs r3.quire that the student merely sit in silence and reflect on 
the prior incident. Reassignment to regular classes is not always based 
on established policies and criteria. Generally, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the administrator to decide when the student may leave the 
program and return to class. However, there are instances whereby the 
time-out room monitor is given that authority. Apother option also 
exists in which the student writes a behavioral contract for his 
subsequent conduct in the school. This document ,is co-signed by the 
staft .person in charge of the program and, in somp cases, the parent. . 

The location and physical space of time-out rooms vary from school 
to school. Some are found in the central classroom areas; others next 
-to the principal's office; and many in inconspicuous places such as on 
remote corridors of the building, in the basement or lower area of the 
school, or in a portable classroom on the school campus. Many program 
directors feel that these •:^^carcely noticeable locations can serve a 
us^fuT purpose by taking a student from the normal Alow of school 



activities and peers* Thus, the amount of distractions are reduced so 
that the youth can focus more attention on his or her academic work and 
behavior* However, it is not unreasonable to think that isolating 
students from peers also serves as a punitive strategy that will deter 
the student from ever wanting to return. 

Categorically, time-out rooms are used for short-term suspensions* 
If run properly, humanely, and with a structured format, they can serve 
a more useful purpose than sending a student to the office to await in 
trepidation the decision of a principal* The qualifications of the 
staff are important, asN^ell as the amount of interaction involved 
between the student, pririxripal, sending teacher, and parent* Tnese 
programs, because they are short-term, provide a limited amount of 
academic and counseling serV-ices and, in many cases, no intervention at 
all* When the program takes the shape of the latter, time-out .rooms 
become either "cool ing-of f" areas or detention centers which deprive 
students of privileges and participation in extracurricular activities* 

In-School Suspension Centers 

In-school suspension centers are extensions of time-out rooms. 
Here a student spends a range of one day to an entire semester in the 
program. The referral process is, for the most part, the same as that 
for time-out rooms — 1 rom a teacher through a principal. These 
programs are typically staffed by a minimum of three persons who have 
the responsibility for providing academic work, guidance services, and 
the maintenance of contact between the home and school. Depending upon 
the length of time spent by a student in the program, academic 
assignments may come solely from the regular teachers or may be 
supplemented by that individual who is accountable for teaching in the 
cwjter* The teacher, guidance counselor, and home-school liaison person 
^IsoSplan group counseling or "rap" sessions whereby students can share 
theirjviews about the school or personal situations, as well as provide 
reactron to audiovisual presentations and value-oriented games. This 
group counseling process, although very useful in many situations, 
possesses some specific risks and limitations, e.g., the shy student who 
is unaccustomed to and uncomfortable with self-disclosing anything in 
groups larger than ty/o; the hostile or opinionated student who 
habitually maligns the school personnel and organizational' process of 
the school, thereby attempting to persuade the program staff to take his 
perspective; and the student who has a personal or home-related problem 
that is too embrassing to talk about in public. Here, flexibility must 
be used to allow each student the availability of guidance services. 

In-school suspension centers vary in their imposition of restric- 
tions on students. Most programs within this category attempt to limit 
the amount of contact students have with their regular classmates pri- 
marily through a modular academic and lunch schedule. Depending upon 
the status or stigma attached to the program within the school or com- 
munity, this isolation can serve either a positive or negative function. 
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students from the center who may be "marched in" during regular 
lunch period may encounter jeers and excessive harassrnent by their fel- 
low students and intensify the psychological alienation of the suspended 
student. On the other hand, if the progam is wel 1 -respected by stu- 
dents, administrators, teachers, and parents, having suspended students 
eat lunch with the entire student body may enhance their sense of school 
spirit and camaraderie with peers. In these instances, the perception 
of the program may dictate the appropriate strategy to be used. 

In-school suspension centers generally are conducive to learning. 
Despite the fact that the classroom is not in a highly vsible area, 
many programs have reference materials and textbooks, intructive sayings 
and posters on the walls, and even lounge areas where students can talk 
informally with other students and staff. Those, however, which possess 
no windows, for example, are typified by a lack of activity and soon 
inherit the unpopular title of "the pits" by students. The successful 
management of an in-school center, the amount of structure incorporated 
into the daily activitites, and the enthusiasm and rapport that is 
generated by the staff may assist students in forming more positive 
Impressions of responsibility and self-discipline, as well as enhance 
their academic motivation and self-concept. 

Counseling and Guidance Programs 

The third major type of in-school alternative to suspension is that 
specifically designed for the purpose of providing guidance and coun- 
seling services. Because these programs focus only on counseling, the 
amount- of time spent by students is dependent upon the seriousness of 
the l^dFraction, the length of a daily counseling session, and the suc- 
cess of the therapy. Thus, a student assigned for cursing a teacher 
will obviously not spend as much time with the counselor as a student 
sent for hitting a teacher, if indeed a school administrator will allow 
such an assignment based upon the seriousness of that infraction of 
school policy. The therapeutic models used in these guidance programs 
range from transactional analysis to reality therapy, from Adlerian 
psychology to nondirective counseling, and from values clarification to 
the use of the Kohlberg stages of moral judgement. Moreover, the pro- 
cess for referral is less rigid, and a teacher, in many instances, as 
well as a parent, may refer the youth to the counseling program. 

Staff sizes in these programs are generally small • Some, however, • 
compensate by utilizing the additional services of graduate school 
interns, as well as para-counselors and social workers from community 
organizations. Here, one central facility is not necessary, but the 
availability of rooms where non-interrupted counseling can take place is 
imperative. 

Because most schools have limited counseling and guidance staffs 
for large student bodies, this type of alternative is very appealing. 
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However, there Is ci potential area of perceived threat by the regular 
counseling stuff If the alternative program staff do not interact and 
share the delivery of services within the confines of a school building. 
Cooperation should be the rule rather than the exception to the rule. 

Miscellaneous In-School Alternatives 

There are many other in-school alternatives which cannot be elabo- 
rated on but do deserve mention. Below is c brief description of these 
additional alternatives, 

1. Ombudsperson — This alternative is not as widely used as some 
of the aforementioned strategies. Ombudspersons serve as medi- 
ators in student-teacher conflicts, parent-administrator- 
teacher disagreements, and in student crises. Moreover, they 
act as liaisons between students and teachers and seek to en- 
hance communication, as well as serve as spokespersons for 
facilitating students' requests to the faculty as in the case 
of extracurricular activities. The model has been tried in 
many areas, but very few currently remain as viable strategies 
for reducing out-of-school suspensions. 

2. After School Ccnseling Clinics — These programs are positive 
alternatives to the normally punitive detention center ap- 
proach. A program in Lafayette, Louisiana, has students 

meet for one and a half hours after school and utilizes values 
clarification and decisionmaking techniques. Students talk out 
their problems with two staff persons in a group counseling 
format. The staff members are part of the regular teaching 
staff and are paid out of the regular school budget and with 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) funds. Students are taken 
home by a regular school bus, and parents are informed of the 
students' participation in the clinic. The model works well 
for this small district but would encounter major problems of 
implementation in large urban areas. 

3. Hall Monitors -- This kind of "roving counselor" approach seeks 
to identify crises and students having problems immediately, 
and serves the purpose of providing intervention before major 
conflicts ensue. The model is preventive in scope and does not 
require the use of additional financial assistance from the 
local board or State and Federal Governments. 

4. Pupil Problem Teams These itinerant personnel usually 
comprise a counselor, social worker, psychologist, and often a 
parent. Regular visits are made by these individuals to 
schools^within the geographic area ,or when the need arises at a 
part icular school . 
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5. School Survival Courses ~ This technique is part of the 
regul'^r curriculum whereby students are required to or may 
elect to take a clast" which provides them with strategies for 
becoming better learners, staying out of trouble, taking more 
responsibility for their behavior, and understanding the 
consequences of engagir^ in behavior that is not socially 
approved. This model also is preventative. 

6. Work-Study Programs — In some cases, students may "work off* a 
suspension by either doing chores after school or enrolling in 
a program that is equally distributed between academic instruc- 
tion and an assignee place of employment thJt pays studencs for 
their services. This type cf program verv often may be funded 
with Vocational Education funds or through the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CE7A). 

7. Saturday Schools and Evening School These types o^ pivgranrs 
have been popular in some areas of California, and generally 
require the student to spend a half day at school on Saturday 
or late one evening either to do academic assignments or to 
clean the bui iding. 

8. Peer Counsel ing Programs Oftentimes referred to as Positive 
Peer Culture, this model usually entails training students in a 
variety of guidance fundamentals so that they can counsel their 
peers who get into trouble. While this approach is very effec- 
tive and less threatening for the student and the teacher, 
limitations exist in the amount of authority that can be 
entrusted to the peer counselor. 

9. Alternative Schools — Though not part of the scope of NIE's 
investigation into in-school alternatives, alternative 
schools ideally have served suspended and expelled students, 
as well as dropouts and those students who are unable to 
function in traditional school environments. They are 
located off-campus, provide conducive learning environments, 
and consist of committed staff persons who provide the moti- 
vation for students to complete their graduation require- 
ments. Alternative schools are more long term since they 
seek to get at "the root" of the student's disenchantment 
with school. Moreover, options exist whereby the student can 
return to his/her regular school at any time during the 
school term. Models such as Urban League Street Academies 
have provided educational se»^vices comparable to public 
schools since 1965 in a variety of geographical locations 
throughout the United Stjtes. "Free Schools" arid "Open 
Schools" also fall within this category. 

The models which have been presented are in no way all-inclusive, 
but they do provide a framework for considering the varieties of alter- 
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natives to suspension that are possible. Time has been spent here 
focusing on some of the more promising and positive alternatives that 
are currently in existence. However, it should be understood that 
there are many programs vrhich are very punitive. Seeking to isolate a 
child by putting him/her in a soundproof booth or in a remote cellar 
of the school does not help the child, A caveat is in order here, for 
such programs exist in modern education. Moreover, the hidden agenda 
of school personnel who wish to develop programs in order to strength- 
en their coaching staff, as one interviewee indicated, deserves a sim- 
ilar note of caution. The rationale there is very clear, but once 
again providing additional services to students should be the purpose 
of any in-school alternative to suspension. 

The eight programs represented here at the conference are a 
cross-section of the three major types of in-schdol alternatives to 
suspension. It is worth noting also that funding is received from a 
variety of sources. Some are supported through local district and 
individual school budgets, state departments of education, ESAA and 
Vocational Education funds, as well as through joint arrangements 
between independent school systems and the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA), In addition, these programs have effectively 
involved parents, teachers, and administrators not only in the pro- 
posal process but also in the implementation of daily activities. 
Such cooperation is necessary to the longevity of any educational 
component. 

As we lead into the panel sessions, we expect you to ask the 
program representatives those questions we have failed to ask and 
share with there those insights you have learned from your own experi- 
ences, Througtf this process we can certainly begin to make American 
education not^nly better, but also more equitable for all. 
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SESSION III 



IN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION: 
A PANEL PRESENTATION 

INTRODUCTION BY DR> BLANCHARD 

This morning we have four distinguished panelists who will talk 
with US' about their programs, the manner In which their programs were 
Initiated, the quality of participation, and the effects of those 
programs. 

On rny far left we have Mr. Morris Gordon from the Douglas School 
Behavior Modification Clinic in Chicago, Illinois. Next to him is Ms. 
Lynn Pinkerton from the Student Referral Center in Houston, Texas. 
Then we have Mr. Alfred Clark from Project COPE Contractual 
Opportunity Programs Education — • in Los Angeles, California; and Mr. 
Milton Crosby, director of the Social Work Approach to Suspension 
Program, from Harvey, Louisiana. 

Each of the panelists will have 10 to 15 minutes to speak about 
his or her program. After each panelist has had an opportunity to 
speak, we will open the floor for questions. 

Here, then, is Mr. Morris Gordon. 



PRESENTATION BY MR. GORDON 

Thank you. Dr. Blanchard. 

In-school alternatives have been effective in our schools mainly 
becc.use the staff* the faculty, and PTA, and most of the student body 
have been working together to help, make them effective. For years we 
have watched the results of sending students home, and we have seen 
that many never even reach home, but are left wandering in the 
streets. We feel that it is in the best interest of the student for 
him to remain in our school's atmosphere. We know that this atmos- 
phere is more conducive to learning than that which may exist in his 
home or in the street. 

So now students are programmed to our center --Jthat is, the 
Behavior Modification Clinic or the Behavior Modification Room by 
the principal, the assistant principal, and sometimes myself. Teach- 
ers send their grievances to the office, where these are carefully 
scrutinized before a recommendation Is made to send the student to our 
inner-schooT suspension room. However, even those who are not sent to 
the clinic are counseled and advised. 
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Because we want to deal with the prot ems of as many individuals 
as possible^ any student is welcome to come to the clinic voluntarily. 
No problem is too small. And we even include pre-kindergarten chil- 
dren in our program; we go back to Head Start. For instance, one day 
a little boy came to me and said, '•Mr. Gordon, a girl took iry Cray- 
ola."* And I said, "What is her name and who is she?** He said, "You 
know her. She is your daughter." So that was a problem I had to 
handle by n^yself. 

But when students do go to our center, they find structured 
classrooms. These pupils receive their regular assignments from their 
teachers* If this work seems a little too complicated for a given 
student to cope with, he is given special assistance; we either send 
for the student's regular teacher or we escort him to his teacher's 
room where he will receive extra help. Through this process, the 

.student can better understand whatever homework or assignment has been 

^given him. 

Observations on the resource teacher's card determine how long a 
stu It will remain in the room. The amount of time spent there 
vames from 1 to perhaps 5 days, depending on the particular indivi- 
dual's progress. For example, when the attitudes of two fighters have 
changed so that they are no longer enemies but friends, we feel that 
perhaps it is time for them to go back to class. On the other hand, 
when assaults, verbal or physical, have been made upon teachers, a 
student is usually kept in the in-school suspension room until parents 
come for a conference. If his bitterness still continues, the student 
is placed in another teacher's room for a while; for perhaps there is 
a personality conflict between the particular pupil and his instruc- 
tor. In other words, we recognize that a student's difficulties fre- 
quently c not reside wholly within himself. Such changes have there- 
fore often been very effective. Many other problem situations, such 
as students with knives or chains, are dealt with in a variety of 
ways; for example, parents may be requested to pick up their children 
and schedule a conference. 

Certain privileges are denied to the students while they are in 
the In-school suspension room. While they are there, pupils are al- 
lowed to go neither to gym nor to our assembly. We feel that many 
students like our gym program, which includes Intramural activities 
such as volleyball, basketball, and Softball. Therefore, in order to 
participate in this program, students do everything possible to remain 
out of the in-school suspension room. 

Sometimes we feel it is necessary to exclu^'^ ""'^e students from 
other activities such as trips especially ^ nave behaved 

badly on a past outing. Hopefully, they will tuu^ iearn their lesson 
and try to ma' iin better discipline in future instances. Likewise, 
while they are in the suspension room, students may not be permitted 
to participate in our talent shows. This can serve as an incentive 
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for good behavior, since many youth who are unable to read or write as 
well as others are extremely capable of singing, dancing, and other- 
wise performing. 

We are Interested In molding the characters of all students. We 
are also Interested In keeping all students out of the In-school sus- 
pension room as much as possible. However, at times we know that 
such prevention Is not feasible. And when students do come to this 
room, we try to counsel them, guide them, and direct them In such a 
w^y that they can Immediately get back Into the irainstream of society. 
Thank you. 



PRESENTATION BY MS. PINKERTON 

First, I would like to emphasize that the program we have in - 
Houston Is obviously just a stop-gap measure. Hopefully, In the 
future, suspension will be something that is used very rarely. 

The program we have In Houston is unique in several ways. A 
number of years ago, we discovered frequent duplication of services to 
young people in the Houston school district. But while many programs 
were dealing with the same young people, each program passed the buck 
on the next one. The parent could not or did not give the child what 
he/she needed. The school system, for whatever reason, in turn was 
not prepared to meet these needs. So the child frequently became in- 
volved with the police, the probation department, and then frequently 
returned to the community where he started. He was on a merry-go- 
round. His needs were never met, and he was passed from one agency to 
another. 

The Student Referral Center in Houston is trying to combine the 
resources and the expertise of the major systems that deal with young 
people. The program is a joint endeavor between the Houston Indepen- 
dent School District and Community Youth Services, which is the delin- 
quency prevention component of the Juvenile Probation Department. 

I work with the Probation Department full time and at the Student 
Referral Center at Black Junior High. The center serves eight schools 
within our area. The center Is staffed by a full-tioie counselor-co- 
ordinator and a full-time master teacher. The program Itself has two 
components: a classroom, called the "special assignment class," and a 
counseling component. 

Students can be referred to a center in two different ways. 
First, they can be sent by a school principal or assistant principal 
in lieu of hoioe suspension. Students referred this way usually stay 
in the center from 1 to 3 days because no pupil can be suspended for 
longer th^n 3 days without a due process hearing. Second, students 
can be sent tt us by a parent or a police officer, or they can come of 
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their own volition. Students who have been In the center before often 
come back and bring a friend who Is going through similar problems. 
Likewlset ministers can refer students, as can officers or an indivi- 
dual In the community. In most cases, these students do not attend a 
class. They come only for counseling and resource Information. 

We had 967 referrals for the whole of last year. During the last 
school year, we had 356 students who were referred to the center 
instead 01 being suspended home. And 435 students were self-refer- 
rals. As well, I worked with another 176 students during the summer. 

Funding for the program is through a joint arrangement. The 
school district pays the salaries of the counselor-coordinator and the 
master teacher, while as an in-kind contribution the school provides 
the physical setting and a $1,500 annual budget for materials and 
supplies to use for the students. 

The division for which I work at the Probation Department is 
funded through three different Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) grants. One of these grants provides personnel, and the 
other two provide services. We have a contract for family counseling 
with the Family Counseling Agency in Houston and have set up group 
homes, foster homes, and temporary shelters for runaway youth. Stu- 
dents who come through our center have full access to all these ser- 
vices through our grants. 

With respect to the physical setting of our program, we are 
housed in two temporary buildings on a junior high school campus. (In 
fact, although each of the eight centers in the Houston school dis- 
trict has a different physical location, they are all set up similar- 
ly.) There is also a classroom where the students attend class while 
they are suspended from their homerooms. Theoretically, the classroom 
has a capacity of 15 students; but we have had as many as 29 in it, 
which creates a hectic situation. Usually, we average about 20 stu- 
dents in the classroom. And in order to be really effective, we try 
to limit the enrollment to this number. 

Our students are suspended for many reasons, most of which you 
are probably familiar with. Chief among these are truancy and class- 
room misbehavior, which can range from insubordination to getting into 
scuffles in the classroom, as well as not paying attention in class. 
We have a lot of students who are also suspended for smoking and for 
tardiness. Many of our self-referrals and referrals from other agen- 
cies involve family problems and runaways. 

We have a multiple-service delivery. The 3 to 5 days for which 
the youth are sent to us is obviously not enough time to do much good. 
Therefore, the question we are most often asked is: "What can you do 
in 3 days?" Mainly, we provide a time-out period. This is time for 
sitting down with the student, parents, and teachers to see where 
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that student Is to <tetera1ne his strengths so that nie can capHaN 
Ize on theoi and his Maknesses so that Me can inork on them» to under** 
staAd Mhat ne can do to change his academic program, and to decide 
irfiat kind of outside agencies we should go to for a diagnostic evalua- 
t1on« Ue also try to meet the total needs of the child Including 
food» clothing, or health care. Last year. In the Houston school 
district. It was estimated that 112 mlllioo was lost In school aid 
because of days missed strictly because of dental problems a lone « 
Therefore, we try to take care of these basic physical needs before 
engaging In counseling — which Is a very Important part of our pro- 
gram. Ue do' Individual counseling and group counseling. The Indlvl* 
dual counseling that we do primarily focuses on cr1s1s*1ntervent1on* 
type counseling. Ue work with parents also, and with students and 
teachers as well. For long-term counseling, we frequently refer 
students to comnvinlty agencies or to a family service center with 
which we have a contract. This service Is provided free of charge to 
people we refer. 

Ue also have dally ''grief*' sessions with students who are in the 
classroom during ^ suspension. There are also groups we are currently 
conducting In different schools; I am running these sessions with a 
co-leader who Is a school counselor. There we work with students who 
are not referred to the center but are having problem. 

Another of our groups has two parts, combining a counseling com- 
ponent with a recreation component. For each session, the students 
take a field trip and subsequently take part In a group session. In 
these sessions we use a variety of technques, such as values clarifi- 
cation or those which focus on decisionmaking skills. We also use 
reality therapy, behavior modification, contracting, and something new 
that we are starting which entails working with students to set up a 
program In which they will participate as volunteers. This primarily 
involves work with the central volunteer coordinating agency in the 
area. We are doing this in an effort to help these young people de- 
velop greater self-esteem by Investing their time In helping someone 
else. As I mentioned before, we also do a lot of work with a variety 
of comffiunity agencies. This is a very strong component of our pro- 
gram, and last year we referred students to more than 50 different 
comraunity agencies* 

Over half of our students are one or more grades behind or have 
diagnosed learning disabilities. But many of the students have not 
been diagnosed, and so are not included in that analysis. We feel 
this is very basic to the problem of suspension. Since thes* children 
cannot perform dcademically, they become frustrated, and thus cause 
disruptions in the schools.: 

Most of you are probably familiar with the Colorado study, done 
In 1972 and 1973, which showed that 90.4 percent of young people who 
were in the custody of the youth correction agency in that state had 
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tim or more learning disabilities. Likewise, a study in Texas in 1973 
of 1,252 children In custody showed that 4.6 percent of them were be- 
low their reading level. Therefore, we try to check carefully for 
synptons of previously undiagnosed learning problems in our students. 
If we find them, we refer students to an agency with which we have a 
contract for a complete battery of psychological tests and tests for 
different types of learning disabilities. After this, we try to get 
the children into an appropriate program for remediation. 

1 know many people are interested in hard and fast data and in 
statistics on precisely how effective our program has been. He do 
have some data that is fairly concrete, but much Is not. That Is one 
thing with which we are still having a lot of problems, and I have 
heard other people in the audience say the same thing with regard to 
their programs. 

I think one of the big problems Involved in gathering such infor- 
mation is that, although theoretically there is a central recording 
system for suspensions in our area, in reality no such thing exists. 
There is also a problem of definition. What we in the center would 
term suspension many school personnel do not. They call it a "cool- 
ing-off" period, or they serf a student home to get a pare.it. In 
reality, the pupil may be or. the street for a week, 2 weeks, or 3 
weeks, but these statistics may not be recorded as a suspension. 
Thus, it has been very difficult for us to see what kind of an effect 
we are having with suspensions. 

m 

We do know definitely that there are fewer home suspensions. We 
do know definitely that in the areas where the centers have opened 
there has been a decrease In daytime juvenile crime rates. In some 
areas this has been a dramatic decrease, simply because the youth are 
not on the streets during daytime hours. Moreover, last year s annual 
report from the Juvenile Probation Department showed a decrease in the 
recidivism rate for students referred for the kind of offenses we 
would see, such as running away and truancy. 

I would also now like to mention one thing which I omitted earli- 
er. Last night a gentleman expressed concern because no elementary 
school principals or school personnel were represented on this panel. 
I think his point was very valid, jnd I want to point out to him and 
to other interested parties that, in February, Houston began a pilot 
program at the elementary school level. 

A center^ based on the same concept as the Student Referral Cen- 
ter, has been opened for six area elementary schools. Children in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 10 through 14, are referred to 
this facility for 1, 2, or 3 week These students have problems 
which normally would mean suspension if they were in junior high 
school. So the period of time is usually on the longer side and is 
usually in lieu of home suspension. So far this seems to be a very 
viable program. 
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TKe same gentlcNsdn also mentioned last night that someone had 
told h1» that he did not feel elementary schools had problems. The 
truth 1$ far to the contrary* If our efforts at intervention and 
pre vtiittO!^ are to be really effective, we must start at the elementary 
schckrt l«ireK 

I thfnk thare are a lot of obvious benefits to a program like the 
Student ftefeira^^^^^ As I said earlier, though, I think It is 

onljf/a stop*99p aieasure. Students are supervlseti, they are off the 
streitSt and they are not in a position to get into more trouble. 
Thefr Mrk is sent to them by their regular classroom teachers, and 
students complete It with the help of the master teacher In the class-* 
room« Students also get full credit for assignments completed this 
way.'. 

I think the youths,who come to us are thus often diverted from 
the Juvenile Justice system and frc^ the court systems, which are 
obviously now overcrowded -* which in any case are not able to meet 
the total needs of these students. Probably the most significant 
thing we lose by putting kids on the street Is the talent and poten- 
tial many of them have* I think that if we can be committed to help- 
ing each student develop his/her unique capabilities, we will be 
taking a big step towards solving their problems. Thank you. 

PRESENTATION BY MR. CLARK 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here and share with you some 
»e ideas that we have been able to Implement in Los Angeles, 
e are three of us here from the district, which I think demon- 
strates the Interest of our administration and our board in these 
kinds of programs. 

I was interested in the contnents made by Congresswo;nart Chisholm 
this morning about the need for educators to becofr^e effective lobby* 
ists. In California, either because of our size or in some cases in 
spite of our size, our district has been able to function somewhat 
effectively, at least with the state legislature. 

We are large. We cover 710 square miles. We have 435 elementary 
schools, 75 junior high schools, 49 regular high schools, 6 oppor- 
tunity high schools, and 4 alternative schools. We serve 722,000 
students, although we are going into a court-ordered <!esegre9ation 
plan and so are not certain what our enrollment will be in September. 

The concept of opportunity education was originated in 1966 by 
the staff of our district. We developed a task force that did some 
research and was concerned essentially with preventing drop-outs. Our 
int^Wention with the legislature resulted in some changes in the 
program scope which provided for enrollment of 16- and 17-year-old 
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atudents In regional occupational contors in lieu of continuation 
education classes, authorization to establish opportunity classes at 
schools, clarlflcfltlon of the purposes of continuation education, 
alternative programs to be used prior to the suspension of pupils, 
elimination of detention-type schools, and, p-fhaps most important V/, 
financing of opportunity education by the levying of a permissive 
override tax. 

The override tax was 10 cents on the dollar, and in our district, 
one cent equals $1 million, be we roaliied a rainfall, but only for a 
short period of time. By 1974, the legislature passed a new act. 
Senate Bill 90, which eliminated our override taxing and gave us the 
samy funding for our students, but put our dollars in the general 
fund. So those of you who are involved with finance know that you 
have to get in there and fight for every penny from that general fund. 
We have been fairly successful in doing this. 

In the spring of 1974, the opportunity education program was 
moved to a newly created branch, the Educational Options Services 
Branch. Other programs In that branch are alternative <ind year-round 
schools and, when I use the word alternative, I really mean K to 12 
open structure kinds of schools. (We get into that problem of termi- 
nology as well.) We have 41 continuation education schools, oppor- 
tunity high schools and centers, opportunity transfers (which are also 
alternatives to suspension), the permits-for-transportation program 
(which is a part of the board-student integration plan), and the com- 
munity-centered classroom, or Tri-C, a storefront operation serving 
the needs ot expelled youngsters. 

CUh'E, Contractual Opportunity Programs Education, actually get 
started in September of 1974 and serves grades 1 through 9. One of 
the Important factors with respect to the program Is that there Is a 
contract, and that contract exists between the local school principal 
and the area" superintendent. The local school principal must convince 
the area superintendent of the soundness of the program that is to be 
offered, of the fact .hat the faculty has been Involved in it, and of 
the fact that parents have also been involved in the developmer^t of 
the program. 

COPE emphasizes education, particularly individual instruction, 
guidance, counseling, and tutorial assistance as these might be need- 
ed. The program came about for a variety of reasons on account of 
parents, students themselves, office referrals, attendance records, 
absenteeism, opportunity transfers, admini '.trative requests, increased 
expansions, vandalism, arrest records, and gang activity. 

The mission of Project COPE is to provide each individual pupil, 
according to his or her needs, with additional services for positive, 
attitudinal, social and academic growth while he or she is still 
enrolled in the larger comprehensi « e school. It is a preventative 
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proflram for Mrly diagnosis of problems, t :J erves as o model of 
methodology for the entire sc^iool. 

Our goal Is to enable eligible pupil< n grades 1 through 9 to 
resolve their learning and behavior problems and to return to the reg- 
ular assigned classes. Opportunity education Is designed to develop 
end evidence a positive self-image for student, to help that Indi- 
vidual develop and display a sense of rys, *0h6 'blllty toward self, 
school, and community, to develop positive ways of adjusting this sc ' 
dent to his or her environment, and to provide success In >cadem1c 
work and in behaving In a socially accented manner. Our program ls 
training model for school personnel to help modify student behavior 
and to improve the educational cllmato In their schools. Placement 
pupils in one of the provirams Is determined by many factors. Including 
the severity and the nature of the problem to be resolved, the age of 
the student, the openings available, the extent of the assistance re- 
quired, the probable period of time necessary to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment, and parental preferences, 

We have not, a central office, encouraged any Individual 
school to utilize any particular kind of behavior modification. So 
maf\y different kinds are used. Including reality therapy, values cUr- 
Iflcatlon, and so forth; several approaches . utilized properly 
In providing Instruction In the COPE room. M' ve education may 
also be Incorporated in the curriculum for ration of various 

methods. 

Overall, our criteria for success und objectives for the students 
are: to Improve self-concept; to increase interests and provide oppor- * 
t unities for st'idents to develop their talents; to encourage them to 
participate In t,roups; to encourage them to accept responsibility; to 
Improve team-building skl'lls and communication skills; to improve 
their school attendance and to Increase their efforts to succeed; to 
Increase their 'Acceptance of authority; vo increase their skills for 
conflict resolution; to help them adjust to their environment; to^ 
increase their knowledge of all human behavior, both acceptable and 
unacceptable; to prepare them for independence; to Increase their 
self-control, self-motivation, self-evaluation, and self-confidence; 
and finally, to hi them acquire some skills for academic success, as 
well as for successful social behaviors. The program also provides 
Important striff benefits, establishing a clearly defined procedure for 
pupil referral placement, rehabilitation, instruction, and follow-up. 

An annual review is conducted by each school Involved in the pro- 
gram. The COPE teacher, the principal, the parents, and the students 
complete the review and submit it to the area offices and through the 
area offices to the central staff. Although this is not used as a 
rating scale by our office. It is so used by the area superintendent 
to determine whether or not a given school is using the resource as 
effectively as fJossible. 
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Tht rtoforrdls to the proBf"*"! flf"® the classroom teacher or 

teacher- by the school or area counselor, by the school administrator, 
by health perionnel, by attendance personnel, or by parents. Actual 
placement Is reconnnended by the school placement team, whose member- 
ship may consist of a variety of Individuals as long as it Includes a 
standing committee of the administrator, the toacher of the opportun- 
ity program, and the referring teacher. Wo recommend such auxiliary 
committee members as health personnel, attendance personnel, cr nse- 
lors, and deans. 

Are some students still suspended from school? Yes. Unfortu- 
nately, this does occur, but Just last week I was told by the princi- 
pal of a large junior high school, which in years past servfd a highly 
affluent Caucasian neighborhood and now is a naturally Integrated 
school, that his institution's out-of-school suspensions were reduced 
by 57 percent in the previous year to 2 years. The principal is con- 
vinced this occurred because of the quality of the opportunity program 
in his school. We would like to think that Is true. 

Let me make a comment about the source of the funding. When we 
lost our override tax funding, the district picked up the cost itself, 
and it is not insurmountable. The district provides 240 "off-norm" 
teaching positions, at a cost of almost $5 million, so that we can 
provide that many teacher positions to schools. We provide one 
teacher for every junior hijh school, or 75 positions, and 165 posi- 
tions for 435 elementary schools. Obviously, we cannot meet all the 
schools' needs. In addition to using CtTA funds, though, we have a 
CARD Program (an acronym for Concentrated Approach to Reduced Delin- 
quency), and the only difference Involved here is the source of fund- 
ing. 

A position is given to the school, and as I said, the school 
princii il, the teachers, and parents then develop a contract for thi? 
type of opportunity program they will offer. We suggest five options. 
One is a self-contained program designed for students who exhibit 
chronic behavior patterns. This is on a 3-hour basis, which is the 
minimum school day provided for the Education Code, and is limited to 
12 students at any one timo. Tnj youngster could be assigned to the 
program for as little as 1 month or as niuch as 1 year. 

Option two is a modular program designed for those studc its who 
xhibit less severe behavior problems. It is less than a 3-hour pro- 
.-am, and the student can be assigned for 1 month to 1 year; the maxi- 
mum number of pupil participating at any one time i< 12. 

Option three combines the previous options and is probably 
the raos/t popular of all the programs because it allows flexibility. 
(I point out to you at this time that very few youngsters are in op- 
tion one because it is felt that only extreme cases need to be as- 
signed to that type of an option. It is far better for a youngster to 
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be a part of the regular school and to be provided specldl .ittention 
in tht COPE room.) 

Option four li a referral program, a coollng-off kind of a pro- 
gram, and I am happy to say that very few of these exist. In some 
cases, however, schools have been very creative In the use of their 
financial resources so that they have established ,in additional 
ttacher position, which enables them to hanit a referral room and a 
COPE room. — 

Option five Is a program which would developed oy the school 
In conjunction with the area office. I should point out that, as far 
as marking 1s concerned, students receive full credit for all assign- 
ments completed In the opportunity room. The opportunity teacher 
assigns all work to the pupil during the placement In the opportunity 
room, and, as In option four the referral the referring te.i. her 
provides the assignments that will be carried on In tho school. 

We emphasize curriculum heavily. We give all sch ols an oppor- 
tunity education guideline book which has a new section dealing with 
curriculum, providing for different kinds of classroom activity utili- 
zing affective education to get at cognitive abilities. There Is also 
parent Involvement. For the youngsters cannot be assigned to the pro- 
cram unless the parent agrees to it. The parent is involved In the 
intake session and 1-^. constantly kept abreast of thp student's success 
by both formal and informal means. 

We feel that tne number of out-of-school suspensions across the 
district has dropped. We would like to believe that at least part of 
this decline has been due to the COPE Program or other kinds of alter- 
native education programs which our branch coordinates. 

We feel there are five ingredients necessary for the success of a 
COPE Program. There must be administrative involvement, interest and 
support, as well as an e/rellent teacher. The very best members of 
the staff should be selected. It is also crucial that the faculty 
support the program and become involved in it, and a team approach 
should exist; the teacher of the COPE room, other teachers on the 
faculty, parents, agencies, and outside resources from the central 
office and the area office should work together to implement the 
program. And finally, the program must include a very basic element 
of education -- respect for the individual student. Thank you. 



PRESENTATION BY MR. CROSBY 

First, I would like to thank Dr. Garibaldi for inviting me here 

and for thinking enough of our program staff to include us in this 

conference, iecond, I would like to invite all of you to come some 
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ddv tu th« big cUy of Now Orleans orul view our fabulous Superdoine. 
As you know, we like to consider "the Dome" tho witjhth wonder of the 
world. Those of you who dre from the Houston <jrod, please do not take 
offense, but we can put your Astrodome Inside the Superdome. It is a 
sight to behold. Do I seem to be bragging? I am. 

UKtlng down to the serious bus1no->h of ihls meeting, our Suspen- 
sion Reduction Program began during tht' school year. " the 
state of Louisiana; prior to 1974.?5. J.ft.r.on Parish suspension 
r.->te«* were very high; In fact, they wer(> second only to Orleans 
Parish. More specifically, our hoavic"! concentration of suspensions 
was in the middle schools, consisting of the sisth, seventh ^nc 
eighth grades. Our needs assessment • v.?> determined that suspensi^ i 
was the number two priority in the system. (Readlnq and Miath was 
niiiTiber one. ) 

Our Special Projects Oepartment then began work on a project to 
reduce those suspensions consti' mg priority iwo. The department 
developed the program we are now implementing the intervention 
room" concept, which attempts t^^ get o suspended student back into the 
classroom. 

The goals of our intervention room are simply these: to keep 
•idren in school and to reduce disruption of the educational proc- 
ess. It also provides an opportunity for students to gain insights 
in*o the nature of their problems, and it provides schools with an 
alternative to a negative response to intolerable behavior. 

instead of suspending a child, the principal or administrator has 
!e option of using the far^'ities of tne intervention room for which 
.v'havu csta:)Mshe'J five pu, poses. It rrovides a constructive alter- 
narivo to suspension and an inunediate resolution to classroom behavior 
Drobin-rs. It provides the teacher with a constructive approach for 
dc^H.rj with classroom disturbances, and a cooling-off Period for 
thus scudenls who have temporarily ^ost self-control, f^l^^ny, tne 
-ntervention room provides a therapeutic setting for those students 
who e'-e experiencing school adjustment problems. 

One of the mo-.t vital aspects of our intervention roo is its 
uMlitv as a preveni-citive medsure in specific situations. We often 
find a student who may have rtitficiilty dealing with one teacher. Were 
th'«; to cor.Hnue under normal procedures, the student would eventually 
be tuspended. even though the student may not be having difficulty 
y,-^h other teach( Thp option of sending this student to the inter- 

ion room durino or. cn^ c'ass period (until the problem is re- 
allows him'.r .r to remain in school and attend the rest or 
hi 5 'asse'. 

The st^iff of tn^- intervention room includes a social counselor 
and a icjChiny ass.s:<int, who has at least a high school degree and 
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who k»HM»'i rncordr. Ami |)rovuU?i tutorlntj 5i?rv<ciMi. Wp ,iUo luivu .t 
^OcKil workfr who '.-jimtv I <utn inturvttnt Itm rooiii; thf^ inUt vidutil 
counselor \% |tr'iiii<ii . iy rt^^tunsi bit? for tounsolirtq 'itixkfuts .iccorUiix) 
to the reasons for thoir r»»ftjrrdl. If j studtnit 1^ to n-nMin in the 
»nt«rvt»nt1on rur.' f<-r more Lh.in d ftjw m!nut««s, hp l«, «j11ow(h) to do 
work on cldssm." r - i/n:ifMf s with the? h<?l, of tht? ttMrhing .ts*. i slant . 
In 5onit> Cdnes, t^.^ -isifhor m,iy hiive to y. to th<? inipH's c\mf* »ind »j(>t 

his or her rfsaio. !i !ci)ultir .issisjnments art? completed, otht»r 

iiidteridls are mImi for the student su fhat his time is u%^(ji con- 
struct jv€?ly, nuitt?ruiU tvike the form of socio Hjrat ion dctlvi- 
ties designed i .sist the ^.tuflent (n Improving his Interaction 
5k11)^. 

The so counselor keeps teachers dnd v>ther personnel tnfonueO 
of the student, s progress, while the socidi worker helps put)!!^ with 
behaviors tndkating the need for more Intensive therapeutic Interven- 
tion. Ihf social worker may also give Individual counseling to tlie 
child or his parents until the problem Is solved. In the beginning of 
our program, we had three intervention rooms; now we have fu We 
have been In operation now ^or 3 years. 

Principals and/or assistant [principals determine which students 
are referred to the intervention room. Some principals war^'od to have 
teachers refer students directly to the Intervention rooms. 1 know 
this thought may now be crossing your mind: *'ftey, teach can abuse 
this pi'^act ice.*' And fact they can jbuse the privilege. So we hjve 
an ferstanding with the principals ihat 1|f this should occur, they 
are rti,ponsible for taking the necessary action. 

Usually, students wf > are referred to the Intervention room have 
been d1:>rupt,uKj their class to a marked drf^^oe and lu .-- not ret^ponded 
to the teacher^s usual attempts to handl . :>uch behavior. The social 
worker also refers to the intervention room students with whom he or 
she is working; such assignments are made according to assessments of 
the students* imuiodiate needs. 

The facility tjse is a classroom; we prefer to have the class- 
room near the principaPs office, but this'^s not always possible. In 
this classroom we havp the social worker, the- social counselor, and 
the teacher's assistant. The •^oom is also equipped with a telephone, 
so that parents can be immediately contacted when necessary. The 
social worker also has her private office, usually near the princi- 
paTs office, where she cio conduct confidential interviews with 
students and parents. 

Our source of funding for the prograr comes through the Lmergency 
School /id Act, and the total cost for operating the intervention 
rooms i . $209,629. (Most of this money goes to pay sci^f i,alaries.) 
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In 1973-74, the year prior to the operation of the UAA program, 
there were 1,168 minority suspension! in four of the five middle 
ichooi in which . currently operate. Last year, 1976-77, there were 
839 lority $u "J is in those same schools, constituting a reduc- 
tion of 2B per< the Inception of the program. We like to 
think that the ventljn room had so»t»ethln<j to do with this reduc- 
tion. 

I would, however, also lil^a to point out the following fact. In 
con^aring our siSpenstons from 1975-76 and 1976-//, we found that we 
.Hd not reach our projected goal of reducing minority suspensions by 
15 percent. But In this regard, our si-iiutlcs do indicate that In 
schools we are not servicing this rato w«nt up 29 percent, whereas In 
schools we are servicing it rose only i percent. So we do see signi- 
ficant success, even though we did not reach the goals we had 
projected to the Federal Government. 

In order to have an effective Intervention room, we need a staff 
comprised of a social worker, teacher assistant, and social counselor 
who are people with talent and who can deal with the situations. 
Administration must give its wholehearted support. Teachers must 
understand the room and use It wisely, and parents must be Involved. 
We provide ip-Scrvlce training for our social workers and social 
counselors. And after they have received this training, the social 
workers in turn go into the schools and give in-service instruction to 
teachers whom the administrators feel could benefit from it. We have 
used the Tulanj Educdtion Resource Center for training social workers, 
and w«! have used the materials of the PASS Program. John Kackley from 
PASS has helped to train our teachers and our socl. I workers to go 
into the schools and assist us in training teachers who leed help with 
behavioral problem students. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWr-** 



DRt BIANCHARD ; Our panelists have pr«si>hieU some prdcttcdl solu- 
tions toTRecrTiTs In fducatlon ds It roldtts to school suspensions. 
Their remarks will enable educators to reexamine the i^roblems, the 
programs, and the processes In their dUstrlcts so as lo re^ipond better 
to the needs of those students who are being suspended. 

At thU ♦it I would like to open th© form for discussion. For 
the benefit of those who are taping, please Identify yourselves and 
your school district or your agency. And pler^se Indicate to whom 
you're directing your question. 

MS. BPyp : Hy name is Alice Boyd. I am with the Office for Civil 
Rights, Region V. I would like to know how many of these programs 
somehow categorize their students under special education. Most of 
what I have heard seens to Indicate that you deal with children who 
have learning disabilities or emotional problems and would therefore 
qualify for special education services. 

MR. CROSBY ; In Jefferson Par^'^h, we have programs dealing with 
the special education studiint, bu: a special education student may 
also be referred to our ^om. In addition, we have special programs 
to serve the emc lonally or physically handicapped. 

MR. CLARK ; We have the same operations. It Impossible, parti- 
cularly at the lower grade levels » for a youngster who will subse- 
quently be identified as qtiaJifying for special education to be part 
of a COPE room. But if that teacher or program does not prove to be 
succe*iful, and testing follows, very often the yoHin^»ters will be 
moved into the educationally handicapped cldss or irun whatever class 
is most appropriate for him or her. 

MS. PINKERTON ; I would only add too that, in Houston, we have a 
situation just like those Mr. Crosby and Mi. Clark have described. 
Often programs rve -lap. In othe words, students we see are also 
receiving sped' *elp in other classes. Sometimes students who come 
to us ^re not eiving that help, so we refer them to the appropriate 
people for identification and placement into the prof program. 

MR. JACKSON ; My name is Douglas Jackson, associate legal counsel, 
O.C. Public Schools. My question to the panelists is; Does an 
alternative to suspension mean In essence an alternative to the dur^ 
process rights of the student s^? ^nis is very important because^ if 
you are providing jme kind of alternative process to suspension, it 
seems to me you should jIso provide the necessary alternative 
procedures for the parent and the child at least to explore the 
substance of your alterna ive suigestion. 
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I dm wondering whether or not the panel isti, in ihjjir various 
proarams. have int^niorated any Kind of proeeas by which th«» parctn 
and the Jhild can fully explore tht^ diff nt kindi of aHorndUves lo 
suspension? 

MR. CROSBY; I ipedk for JeHtsrwH ,\iriih atl^ii". Before a stuUent 
is seni to the intervention room, th© tedchtir hds token the necessary 
steps. She has dlscu^acd the problem with the student. verbaHy 
reprimanded him/her, and conferred with the parents. She has used up 
all her means. Thus, when she c^in do nothing eHo. she ^^e'"*/;; 
stadent either to the room or the principal's office, and, in turn, 
the principal sends him to the intervention room for counseling. 

As I stated before, we have a telephone in the intervention room, 
so that contact can be made with the pJ^entSi and if a conference is 
needed, the parents are invitifd in to discuss the situation with the 
child. If the parents cannot come in -- or if the offense is serious 
enough and the parents cannot get to the school then - we P fce the 
matter in the hands of the social worker, who has the duthor ty to go 
out Into the community and n,oet whI-, parents. Now that is about 
as due process as we can get. 

MR. CLARK: As 1 mentioned, in our COPt Program, if a yringster H 
refe rred by th e placement team to j COPC room, the parent is involved. 
And the alternati v«''» Are dtscu-ised with that parent. The parent 
actually visits i^** roc-i. find', out. what it Is about, decides for him 
or herself if this is what he or -.K- wants for the child, and then 
agrees that the child tan be %o pUced. There is constant contact, 
once the child is in tho progrdin. witl. the pcirent, both .rmal y anu 
informally. Progress reports ore %erit home frequenlly, sent a so to 
the referring teacher, and. when it i- -ipfr-of riate for the child to 
oave he COPC r .or,, another confen-ice is held to notify the parent 
of that action. 

MS. PINKE R TON : The situation in Houston is probably very similar, 
rf a student is referred to the Student Referral Center, his or her 
qotng is entirely voluntary. The student can rpfuse to come, or pa- 
rents can refuse to have ^heir child participate m the program. Both 
those things have happc... ;. At that time, a student is referred back 
to the school administrator who referred him/her to the program, and 
some kind of a? alternative is worked out. 

In those cases, usually, that means home suspension. After 3 
days the student then has to have a due process hearing, but as in 
the case with the other two programs, we are in constant contac: with 
the parents during the time the student is in the center and before 
the student leaves the center. At any point, the audent can leave 
the program. 
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MRi GOROQN ; The pdrunts ar« ImmtdUtely ftotiried wh^n th@ litu- 
dtnti ire placed Into our c«»ntef. And whtri students are pUced In tny 
room, I take \l upon nyielf to vfiH most the howei even if 1 
hive to do this «t nighty during the Umch perfod» or on Saturday or 
Sunday. I feel our prograr^' has been very effective precisely became 
m work closely at ^11 tlme^ with the parent. 

HR» PtRIUO ; name Is Pasquale PenUo* I am with the Inter- 
cuUural Development Reseii^ch Association In San Antonio, Texas. I am 
Interested In knoni ig fron the panelists if an^ of your programs or 
others with which ycu ar^ fmi \ Hr have considered so^ of the 
special needs of language minority children, 

HR. CROSBY; Again, we h4ve bilingual programs in our system: 
Vietnamese I Indian^ and Spanish. So we have considered the n^^'6$ of 
language minority pupils. 

W. CLAR K; Likewise, we have a bilingual program that is utilized 
In the COPE rooms along with the regular program* And, as I men- 
tioned, most of the youngsters are in COPE and also In the regular 
program. We also have a wide range of Instructional materials In a 
variety of languages. But we probably could do irore In this area than 
we presently do. 

MS. PINKERTON : In Houston^ an probably In L.A., we have a large 
number of Mexican-American students. In our student referral program 
we do not emphasize this particular aspect. I do think It * a prob- 
lem, though, and we are very conscious of It. The basic It uage 
iiroblem seems to contribute to the high percentage? of dropoi iti among 
Mexican-American students. If we feel that It is a problem, we try to 
address this need, as much as possible. 

In the Houston schorl district there are also biitncual programs 
to which we refer some students. Two alternative schools primarily 
serve Mexican-American students emphasizing heritage culture. 

W. GORDON ; Well, as you know, in Chicago we have a problem of 
trying to Integrate our schools in order to get that Federal ftmding. 
We invite the whites to come over, and we want the Latinos .^nd the 
Indians too. But right now our school Is 100 percent black. 

MR. GARDNER ; My name Is Trevor Gardner, ond I an from the Project 
for the Fair Administration of Student Discipline. Ihe question I 
want to ask takes into account the rr orts we have had since Ust 
night. Thes© seem to imply that sus^ v ^un is the problem not only of 
the student, bit also of the school, and possibly of the administra- 
tion, staft, and community. 

But the responses we hf»ve h^d regarding strategies and models 
that seem to respond to the quest ')n evidently suggest that the 
burden and the resronslbllity for personal irr^rovement is on the 
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-,tudeftt. Mv coneefti n, fh#«, mu% whether m mmMi^m^m hrt§ 
t.e<*f» «iv»H to the paiiit)' ity iryt the M'oblett., mi re^tuy, «Ha 
r*ii<i© in ttachers, ddminutrdior'S, < tuwtunJt w*^? Ami tf iu% H 
true, what serts at in-ichoa) ^ti§rn*»tiv$?*. conUtJerinJ Ur tn«>%^ 

MR. CR< UY; As I hdvt? ^M»'tjady -.uleU, y<iii iqht, <)E)s0lut»j|y 
» tyhtTnrook.T m or, your lus^. I n-p^n I am trying 19 imp tho^e 
'Mldrer^ In school, and I redlin^ u not <i»w4y** the i.iudfnt% 

uuM, I realix© that. And thdt ^ ^^/.L^^mft '^f'^^'^J! ^ 

vnif.h In-service tfalnioy ^n th@ fwmi v>f triSRs^st ss'^*** #n4ry^!i» ^nu,. 
Me try to show these teachers thm a is not 4lw.iys the stuUent who 
cduses the problem. Many tinvt»<i teachers yet »m o" thf wrtjRy ^idt of 
the bed, <ind they cume to school cr<j*itin(3 protiUw.. We und§ritand 
that, and we realiJe that the children have Siuf ter. 

We meet re<jular)y w^M. if yu call t'erhati?. moninly rweting* 
rifoular --'with our jVea ^u,>orinlt»nu»)fits, ontr of whwi scrvo^i each 
district, to keep th«in abrea-it of what is yoii-i on. And if wt think 
teacher', are misusint) thfir pri vi lerit^s , m involve tH' jrea super- 
intendents. We art- tryimi. hpHt»ve me. 

MF(. CLARK: I 9ue',s unly thiny I can -.ay tha? wt- ar« irylny 
also "'but oFvTously. we havr net bci.'n successful, i^^- retognt/e your 
itoint as a siynificcnt .-^art rr the total problem. We havtj a rather 
extensive staff develofH.ent proyrnm within thtt district and with local 
coll eyes and universities. 

But. you Know, you cannot - what is that story al)ut taking the 
iiofse there and drink intj. jnd so >urth? You have to be receptive 
ond. lust as with the student, very often we hove to tH-iin to work cm 
change* in attltud^^ Myfo. - anylhiny can be done relative to imijrovimj 
thinijs frr-n, jn acHu-mic standpoint. And so it ts tri*'> with the rest 
of us <3% '^el 1 . 

A; rj another thin-, I s.-t a liVJe disturbed with programs aimed 
at solvuuj thi!. problem d<> far school personnel are concerned, 
because it is a sustaminy kind of thing. H is not a matter of 
taking the course ant! helny through with it forever; we have to keep 
at it const.intly. 

Wc ere very much involved in briny nrj to our teachers and to all 
of our staff personnel techniques such as iNnse of Glaser, Palomares, 
and others. We are, as well, in the process of providing a locally 
d^veloppd t;-ogram that is called a "style dfvelopment program ; this 
is based on positive approaches to dealing with t iman beings. We jus. 
finished a worV->hop with San Fernando VaU'^y teacher who are serving 
youngsters entering our Permits for Transportation Program (which is 
f>ssentiaily a one-way minority busing program). Our c'-.v-^rn <..>-«7 *as 
that M . ^ teachers, as wds wntioned sometime earlier, woulo not 
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Hoj^fynyi f§ flolne to 90 out to inif^irt hpr cliH^stti 4ri<l htr ather 
ficulty fmi>en i% 

HSf PIHKEgT(W< ? 1 think in HoMSton m h^v§ sm§ tif thoii^ 
horiff thit 111 11 not drink wht^n you idkf thiw to ihit Mttr* I think 
thit ¥fry oftfn luspenston l» mor# naffltctive^ of uUmf .if^tr^tor S 
rtspontif ind |»rcj(Kt1ce« th^n it \% of dctu^l ^iiru'^tfvt bthavlor on 
iht p^ri or ttiKftntt. 

And it f^r it tho Studoni R^fur^^l C^nti^r H conctrntd, m *lo not 
have i iiiitslvf program going on« }nst@dd, trying to chdnj« it- 

tftudti on mart of i om-to-ont NsU- oiiitricl-w<d«, th«>rii ^rr stv- 
•r*1 prograns iiorkJng wtth t#4chf*r^i on inin^% m ^""fiKii^nt be* 
h*v<or. 

Last Novenibtr I mni to ^ workshop s^'^sor^u by the Unltid Statts 
Office of Education, tt wd^ a tr^ fHng ^n$lon laitlnig for 2 ivtekf 
and Included people trom school dl^itncts and from law enforcement 
agencies* as well a-^ ^idminhtraiorit, t *achc^rv,, students* counselors, 
attendance workeru, ttnd anyone tn^otvc*" 4t 4ny i<^ve1 in the school 
district. All these individuals went u^i^^ough a 2-week training cycle 
to learn different ways of 4taMnq with disruptive behavior in 
schools. I think this Is the kind of pro^jram that we should study so 
as not just to concentrates on the study atone. 

W. GORDON : As I stated earlier, we will take a student out of 
one class and put him or her Into another one. I feel nothing is more 
Important than the welfare of thdt student. No te^iicher or any prlncl- 
pal fs more Iwportant than tN? wt^lf^re. dev^?!opitent, and especially 
the learning process of that chtlu. 

And I would say thU; it is Imjiort^^nt th*Jl the teacher do as the 
Galileans did: deny himself or herself swe of his or l social a^lml- 
ration and spend a little more time with the student. Do not Just 
crUlctze the student; Inste^id, let us examine ourselves too. We are 
hiinan beings» we have nervous i isu)ns^ we are going to make mistakes; 
anc^ I think we should take all thU into consideration when we refer a 
Student to the principal. 

DR. BLANCHAh IhMi^ you, 8ecaus<» of the length of the res- 
ponses» w!e only ^ve time f^**^ omr »nore question. Those of you, 
however, who have addition ♦ */ions will have an opportunity to 
talk with our panelist, pe^ ring the lunch hour or shortly 

following this sesi.ion. So m. wHl Lake our last question here. 

M S> GRAHAM : I am ida Graham and I m assoc'^ted wfth th»* plan'^lng 
office 01^ the Muskogee Cou^ry School District in Columbus, Georgia. I 



mi% th« fQtmr coord lodlsf of iht m-sehool «imtij«*n§<er» |)r«j»'.i« for 
thit dUtfiCl of 36.000 4tMU««U. t do «t«t Migw whwihef t»h f h.iv© 
il d qutuion, 4 coBinent. of' so«t#thifi9 to whHh f wouit) lut ^uu to 
reic t . 

Our ^rmrm invotves 16 s^comi^ry s^thtniH. Whitu we «lid cut iht 
out-of-school fuspennon »dtt», »e <i)Vo wf-nt throM^jH the dut procc^is 
4bout *»htch the dentltnmn worried. In fact. «tj^ nm^rm io 
iuccoiifol that the io-scheo! sufjic^-.ion r<ii§ incedsed con4mi»rably. 
1 thought that Mds great, but the Bo4rd of tducdiJon did not ^gnse. 
MowHivtr, lh# board* % ru,it;Hon did not dimtftHh <ity emhosiafm about 
posit WW efftctft our progrdm h«id on student- «- for instance, the 
ini rf«s« in their dCddtmic dth^eve-mitnt aw) i heir staying in school . 
Were i»«re sImiUr rtsuU% in your nroar4ftii, and h^v© you found th«t 
the totdl number of lu'-uentiions han in fact increased? 

HR. CROSBY ; WifH. a>i I havp stated, m,r program this ye^r did not 
real ty nwet \U vxjU. Kut m did manatj* to kenip down the number of 
students stnt how. And we found that i^eepinfj the children In ichool 
Is beneficial; dc^demfc ^coro% went up. We (uti no problem*. Our 
school system did twi give us <j hard time abou' r program, 

MR . CLARK ; As 1 mi&ntionttd previously, our prooram is really Hw* 
ited To d lipecific numbi?r of individuals (according to the specific 
option chosen), but une of tht? outgrowths of the sy**'pm is the oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to work with other far Uv wiisoers, help '>g 
thew understand stritegies ^nd approaches that he or ^he has found 
successful so that othyr teachers, c-m then use these Biethods in their 
ow ! classrooms. 

K!>. PlNKllft TON: i can Only add ih^. In M n^ston, I think ^» have 
had the same"pn3BT<Mii that you (iifniiom i. But the figures ar<,>. of 
course, very difficult to »jive precisely. We cannot tell what would 
have happened to studt-nu suspended m school if we had not be**n 
there; we cannot tell whether they would have bocn suspended how or 
whether they would have been dealt with in yet another way. But I 
thinlc we probably do hive 4 greater nmber of students with needs that 
would not have been npt f^ethods v<^ry different from ours. 

m. OOf^nOH wi^ll, 1 think th*n 'he in-school suspensiof; is advan- 
tageous in our ;chool oecause ft does ht^lp the student. And because 
we Cdfi handle cases within 5 mini os, i.o«5e of our students have 
9one bacic to clas*: before the day i'* over. I rea1?y do not see the 
need for suspending a s'fudent and sondifnj !hat student home. 

DR. BL ANCHARO : Thank >ot; I would Ulte to thank our audience and 
our dTsTTmiuf^hed panel for '.dking part, in this forum. 
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IN-SCHOOi AI.TIRNATlVt$ TO suiPENSlONj 
A PANfk PfllStNTATION 



ft'j'. nrU Xoti i Th» fonowJnf pr«i«nldHoni by Rlchdfd Nelion of 
AlFlsn, New York, Ro9»r Scilti of Montclalr, N«v Jeri«y, ThoiMf BoyU 
of Wdxford, Penni*]vin1i, «nd U^hn K«kt«y or St. Petenburo, Florid*, 
w«r« not tfiRSCftM^ ts ffi tfit p-^vsvf^ stetlofti. Tht felfeirffis irt 
rtco» ot auctions of th« iuthori f '»iient«ttoni at th« conf«renc« th^^t 
•Uborite on the fo4tur«t of tMi - progrAms. 



PRESENTATION BY MR. NELSON 

« 

The probltfli of whAt to do with students when they have bten 
sufptnded from r«siu1.ir school instruction has long been a perplexing 
one. Hany studies* n^ve shown that unsupervised suspended students 
take part In Increased delinquent t^thavlor and that th<;/ fall behind 
In their school work. Suspension has traditionally irsed as a 
means for control of Uudent behavior, aw* it has b (i»n o extended 
and abused by oany school systems. The rtxnans fr* JiH abuse vary, 
but they usually have to do with succtsiiful m^im -ontrol. 

At Albion Central School s«, we have effectK loyed an 
alternatlv melhod of suspensio*. which disclpHn* . student without 

removing him enti aly from the building. Ho^ - ' H$ program Is, of 

course, not a panacea; we do still have prob!*"^ it ^MPion. And 

before employing any alternatives to suspension, mst assess the 

Individual community and take'^ctlons which ports or can be 

convinced to support. Support will not com j, you will have to 
push your program locally at ever> opportun 

The Albion Central School District ts located in Orleans County, 
an area of villages and open lands characterl2ed by small business. 
Industries, and farms and situated on the shoreline of lake Ontario tn 
Western New York. The region Is Influenced by Rochester and Buffalo, 
being located about halfway between those two cities. The school 
district Is a central a serving approxtnately 3,200 young people. 
Over 70 percent of the students are bused to and from home. The 
racial make-up of the community and scV'ool are similar; around 84 
percent *Hite and 16 percent black, win a sprinkling of American 
Indians and Orientals. We also have a considerable number of m1> 
grants. Economically, the coinmunity Is marked by a v^ldc diversity. 
Of the approximately 10,000 fam1l,1es residing within the county, over 
2,000 have an income In excess of S&0,000. Almost 40 percent of the 
remaining 8,000 fanitlles currently receive sonse form of ass1<5f-ance. 



Five years, dgo. in 1973^ the Albion Central Schools were in d 
state of disorder and confusion. Students were able to skip classes 
and days almost at will. They smoked on school grounds with little 
threat of apprehension and punishment. They came to extracurricular 
events, and somrtlmes to regular school Itself, under the influence of 
alcohol and Illegal drugs. The hallways were gathering places for 
large numbers, and school property was vandalized considerably. There 
were constant fights, and a degree, ranging from medium to high, of 
racial tension was always present. Extracurricular events had been 
curtailed because of the difficulties that arose from supervision. As 
one can imagine upon hearing this description, much of the students' 
potential learning time was wasted in disruptive behavior. Respect 
for teachers and administrators was low. 

In 1974-75, the Board of Education employed a new superintendent, 
reviewed the existing situation, and instituted a strict discipline 
policy for the middle and high schools, covering grades 4 to i2. This 
policy was firm, but fair. Its core was enforcement of rules and sup- 
port for teachers dnd administrators in the building. One aspect of 
the policy was the development of In-School Correction Centers for 
disruptive students. This was viewed as an alternative means to im« 
prove student behavior and actions within the total school setting. 

The centers are district-funded and set up at both schools under 
the same guidelines and with the same structures so as to assure 
continuity and consistency. The centers are staffed by fully certi- 
fied teachers. The teacher is a key individual. He must be able to 
work with difficult children and demand their respect and cooperation. 
So this is not a job that can be performed by a weak disciplinarian, 
an ineffective communicator, or a teacher deficient in organizational 
and planning skills. 

Our High School Center is directed and run by r^yself, the Assis- 
tant Principal. I have direct responsibility for the center and 
monitor it on a daily basis. I am responsible for student attendance 
and discipline and free to use the center accordingly. If the student 
wishes, he can be granted a hearing before the Principal , who can rule 
on the Assistant Principal's judgn.cnt regarding placement in the cor- 
rection room. This is always the case with suspensions. 

The teacher at the centner supervises each student's behavior and 
activities. He obtains ctasswork from the student's regular teachers 
and works individually with each child assigned there. The student is 
not penalized grade-wise for time spent in the center, and is allowed 
to make up rnissed exams, labs, music lessons, and so forth. The cen- 
ter is viewed as a short-term (usually 1 to 5 days, and 2 on the aver- 
age) corrective reassignment, in which exposure to peers and classroom 
is lost. Throughout the weetsi, the school nurse, psychologist, and 
guidance counselor work with the student. Other people who, at times, 
get directly involved with the students include parents, social work- 
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erSi legal aldesi attoriieys, and counse'ors from the County Youth 
Prograrrip the ProbaHon Dep<?rtment, and Family Court. The goal of the 
center is to keep the problem student In school, Instead of suspending 
him. An Important aspect of It Is that he Is maae to do school work; 
the student must keep busy during the period of time for which he Is 
ar^lgned to the center^ 

A student Is assigned to the center by the Dullding Principal, 
who Jelegates authority to the Assistant Principal. I normally confer 
with faculty members, counselors, or other members of staff when ne- 
cessary. Teachers nay suggest assignment on the ''Discipline Report*' 
form, but may not make direct placement themselves. Reasons for the 
corrective reassignment vary. The most common ones Include tardiness, 
truancy, smoking, mIsconJuct, disorderly conduct, loitering, minor 
fighting. Improper ^us behavior, and Insubordination. Once a student 
has been placed In the center, a phone call Is mado to the parents/ 
guardians. If a parent is contacted, a follow-up letter Is sent home 
via regular mall. If neither parent Is reached, the follow-up lettc»- 
Is sent certified. 

The School Discipline Code is given out to tvery student and 
reviewed periodically, but with spr.clal emphasis at the beginning of 
the year. The code Itself is not the key to effective student disci- 
pline; fair and consistent action is much more Importan.. We try to 
maintain such action at all times. 

A separate discipline folder is established for each student who 
has had disciplinary action requiring placement in the In-School Cor- 
rection Center. This file is kept within each building and is not 
part of the student's permanent record. The Assistant Principal also 
keeps a file which deals with all student discipline matters. This 
involves a lot of work, but it is necessary for reliability and re- 
porting. 

At the center, the student's behavior is recorded by the correc- 
tive teacher. This record is referred to by the building administra- 
tion in order to assess or reevaluate a student's placement. If reas- 
signment to the center proves unsuccessful, fu'^ther disciplinary ac- 
tion is considered. A student can be and is suspended from instruc- 
tion if this becomes absolutely necessary. The major reasons for home 
suspension include possession or consumption of alcohol or illegal 
drugs on campus, theft, vandalism, assault upon staff members, or 
refusal to cooperate in an assignment to the center. 

Students who are sent to the center first report to homeroom, 
where they participate in the opening of the school day. At the end 
of homeroom, they report to the center. The High School Center is 
located in a quiet area of the school where traffic is light. It is 
approximately one-half the size of a regular classroom. There is a 
student bulletin board, 12 to 15 study carrels, and a carpeted floor. 
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Nearby, there 1$ a separate bathroom facility reserved for center use. 
The students are escorted to lunch by their corrective teacher, and 
they eat at an off-time In the reciular cafeteria* Contact with other 
students Is avoided. 

Experience has shown that the rate of referrals starts out 
strong !> n September ^ October, 4nd November arJ then drops off until 
March, when It Initially picks up ^hen steadily decreases until 
June. The percentage of males Is about 81 percent, and of females 19 
percent. At Albion High School, the largest number of reasslgnments 
are for the freshman class, with sophomores, junio-<. and seniors, 
respectively, following. 

The success of this program can be measured In many different 
ways. First of all, attendance has Improved. We currently maintain 
an overall average of approximately 94 percent dally attendance In our 
middle and high schools. That compares favorably to an average of 
about 90 percent for New York State as a whole. 

Second, although there are still home suspensions, the number has 
been drastically reduced. We have actually lost less than l/lCth of 1 
percent of our possible days of student attendance due to the home 
suspension of students. 

Third, for each of the last 3 years, the district has spent under 
$100 to repair or replace Items lost or destroyed by student vanda- 
lism. This figure Is low, especially because it Includes our 33 
school buses, 5 passenger vehicles, and athletic fields and grounds. 
And our low costs on account of vandalism can be directly translated 
into financial savings for the taxpayers and the community. The 
savings also allow us funds which would otherwise have been spent 
to repair buildings and facilities for additional programs. Like- 
wise, because of our daily average attendance rdte» we receive in- 
creased financial aid from the State as well. The maintenance of 
order within school benefits the students and th^ program, and aids 
the district financially. 

Generally, our students now attend classes, obey the teachers' 
and f.dministrators' directives, and devote more time to our activities 
and orograms than they did prior to the instiiution of the center. 
Fights are uncommon and racial tension is low. Some smoking still 
takes place on school property, but it is minimal- The use of drugs 
and alconol on school property has been similarly reduced. On the 
whole, then, the atmosphere of the school is a positive one, where 
many extracurricular events can and do take place in a safe manner. 

The In-Sc'*nr?l Correction Program is but one aspect of our total 
Albion Program. We stress attendance because we want our students in 
school. When they are absent, we go find them. We stress academic 
achievement; our students must study and take tests^ If they do not 
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do their work or fall to pass their tests, they do not get credit for 
a given course. If they lack credits, they do not graduate. 

We provide a diversity of programmlfig within carefully defined 
objectives. Upon leaving nigh school, our young people are either 
prepared for higher education or ready to enter the working world. We 
now have approximately eight, young people enrolled In our work-exper- 
ience programs. Three years ago we brought back our young people who 
had been enrolled In learning disabilities and educable classes at the 
B.O.C.C.S. Center. They are now enrolled in our high school and are 
malnstreamed Into our programs. 

The In-school correctional reassignment center Is to be viewed as 
a reassignment from the classroom. Students do regular school work uc 
much as possible. The major overall goals are to keep students in 
school instead of suspending them, to alter their classroom behavior, 
and to continue their regular academic work. To this point It has 
been more than moderately successful. Our In-School Correction 
Program is but a part, of our total Albion program, but It is a key 
part. 



PRESENTATION B Y MR. SCALES 

I would Just like to give some background Information an the town 
of Montclair for the benefit of some of you who are not familiar with 
the area. Montclair has a population of about 43,000, and Is located 
about 10 miles west of New York City In Essex Coun:y, New Jersey. We 
are In the northern part of the State of New Jersey, about 10 minutes 
northwest of Newark. About 6,500 students are enrolled In our public 
schools from grades K to 12. About 42 percent of our students are 
from minority backgrounds. We have one high school, which has an 
enrollment of approximately 2,150 students, two middle schools, and 
seven elementary schools. 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program was conceptualized In the 
spring of 1975. At that time, a disproportionate number of minority 
students were being suspended from school, had poor school attendance 
records, were cutting classes, falling, and dropping oit of school. 
This problem had to be addressed. Additionally, a IocjI PTA Council 
survey revealed that: 

1. Minority parents did not h< ve adequate representation or 
participation in the PTA groups; 

2. Minority parents had poor attendance at parent-teacher 
conferences; and 

3. There was a lack of adequate communication between the 
student's home and his school, and this was especially 
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true for tho^« students who were exptrltnclng difficulty 
In school. 

Although wt had dn adequate regular guidance program, counselors 
were, for one reason or another, unable to provide sufficient personal 
counseling to many students, and these students were slipping through 
the cracks* Considering these circumstances, we felt that a nontrad1«> 
tlonal guidance program was needed to address the needs of these 
pupils, and that this would also help to bridge the communication gap 
between home and school* 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program Is funded under Title VII of 
the Emergency School Aid Act and by the Montclair Board of Education. 
The program In the high school Is funded by the Board through local 
funds, and the middle school program Is funded through Title VII 
funds. The primary objective of the program Is to provide counseling 
alternatives that supplement and extend the traditional guidance sys* 
tern. In an effort to reduce the effects of minority group Isolation. 

The staff consists of two guidance associates at the high school, 
three guidance associates in the middle schools, and a hom^school 
liaison person In each middle scnool. The primary crlteMa for selec- 
tion of the staff were: (1) demonstrated ability to relate to youth 
and their problems, and especially to the minority youngster; (2) 
experience in working with minorities; and (3) a strong commitment to 
helping youth In the community. In addition, we expect the staff to 
be able to develop a team approach to counseling. In each building, 
t.ie guidance team consists of a regular guidance counselor, guidance 
associates, career counselors, and. In the middle schools, the home* 
school person. The team members work together dally and meet on a 
regular basis to discuss student progress and student and parent con«* 
cerns, and to resolve student problems. In many of these meetings 
other school staff, such as teachers or members of the Child Study 
Team, are Involved. 

Par*:1c1pants are referred to the program through the principal's 
office or the regular guidance office. Referrals are made by teach- 
ers, counselors, parents. Child Study Team members, administrators, 
and students themselves* The most satisfying referrals have been 
self-referrals, where students come seeking help. 

Program activities Include, but are not limited to, the follow- 
ing: (1) personal counseling; (2) group counseling; (3) peer counsel- 
ing; and (4) group activities such. as field trips, dance groups, 
talent shows, fashion shows, and so forth. 

Camping trips have been one of the most effective activities in 
terms of providing students and teachers with the opportunity to 
relate to each other outside of the educational setting. We have 
taken small groups of students on overnight camping trips over the 
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ifitltend and h*ve invited ttachars to 90 along as me«Rb«rs of the group. 
Everyone worked together to set up camp, prepare the meals, and cirry 
out the other necessary chores. Campflre rap sessions took place 
during the evening, which gave students and teachers alike the oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely and to hear others* points of view 
on various topics. These experiences seemed to foster mutual respp^t 
between students and teachers, and the attitude noticeably carried 
over to the classrooms once the group returned to school. These and 
other experiences have convinced us that students do want to succeed 
In school; however, many of them do not possess the confidence and the 
repertoire of strategies necessary for such success. We try to help 
them develop these. 

Group counseling sessions are geared to helping students gain 
self-confidence; establish short- and long-range goals; develop 
positive attitudes toward themselves, others, and school; understand 
the value of an education; Improve self-management skills; accept 
personal responsibilities; understand the school system; and develop 
strategies that will help them negotiate the system. This does not 
mean that we are trying to help students beat the system; rather, we 
are trying to help them learn how to survive within the system. 

Other program activities are planned for parents; these are 
geared to bridging tho communication gap between the home and school 
and to getting more parents Involved In the educational process of 
their children. The home-sc*iool liaison person has a primary respon- 
sibility of visiting the homes of project participants and talking 
with parents about their children's progress in school. Since many of 
the parents work during regular school hours, it becomes necessary for 
this person to be able to see the parents after school hours; on many 
occasions, the home-school liaison person schedules a conference in 
the child's home at 9 p.m. or 10 p.m. In other words, we try to ac- 
commodate ourselves to the parents* schedules. The home-school liai- 
son staff -- and other school staff as well -- also conducts workshops 
for parents durirg the after school hours. Some of the workshop 
topics have been: "The Parents' Role In Parent-Teacher Conferences," 
"Understanding Problems of Students at Home and at School-," "Parents 
and Student Rights," "Financial Aid for College Students," "Informa- 
tion on School and Community Programs," "Barents' Role in Public Edu- 
cation," and "Helping Students to Develop Good Study Habits At Home." 

We are ^Iso involved in planning activities for students and for 
parents in conjunction with community agencies. The community agen- 
cies in Montclair have been very cooperative in supporting our efforts 
and very effective in helping us to plan and implement program activi- 
ties. 

Students are referred to the program for various reasons; these 
include: poor attendance, violating school rule<:, cutting classes, 
personal difficulties at home or in school, and othe" problems that 



might Inttrrupt iCddftffllc progr^if. Students rtftrrtd to tht progrim 
art usually alloMid to iMlntaln thttr rtguUr lehtdults in s€h<K»!, 
provided this dots not Inttrftrt with tht rtgulir optrttlons of any 
class. Tht Itngth of tht studtnts' stay In tht program varlts 
according to Individual nttd; whtrtas somt pupils r»maln for vtry 
short ptrlods, othtrs art thtr# for txtended ptrlods pfhaps tvtn 
twr tht tnti rt school ytar. 

Many studtnts art rtftrrtd to tht program In litu of Oting sus- 
ptndtd from school, while othtrs havt bttn susptndtd from school and 
art rtftrrtd upon their rtturn. Our rtcords show that Itss than 12 
ptrctnt of the students who have been fUrrini to the program receive 
subsequent suspensions from school. 

We feel that the Comprehensive Guidance Program of Montclair has 
been very effective In addressing the problem of out-of-school suspen' 
slons. We have kept many students from becoming dropouts and have 
helped others achieve qoals which they had previously thought unat- 
tainable. However, a rew students who have been in the program were 
not able to survive w;th1n the school system; perhaps we have failed 
those. We shall conijnue to seek solutions to their problems so that 
their lives too my be enhanced by an education capable of helping 
them survive In the larger society; for we believe that the vpry 
skills necessary to survival In our schools today will also b:^ neces- 
sary for survival In the world tomorrow. 

We would be happy to hav^ any of you visit Montclair and learn 
more about the program. 



PRESENTATION BY DR. BOYLE 

In 1974, the North Allegheny School System Initiated the COPE 
Program to deal with students who had violated the norms of the 
schools. The program specifically focused on students In grades 9 to 
12 whose behavior Included such acts as truancy, fighting, drug abuse 
and cigarette smoki.ig, and stealing. Although these Individuals re- 
presented a small minority of the student population, their deviant 
behavior became so noticeable as to deserve Immediate attention. 

The reaction of school authorities to s-udents committing such 
acts has typically been suspension or expulsion from school. Several 
years ago» however, ojr administrators realized that ar alternative to 
this trap was needed and that efforts at alleviating student problems 
would be appropriate. The COPE Program then Instituted Is an 1n- 
school suspension program that utilizes a counseling approach aimed at 
reducing conformity to deviant peer norms v.h11e encouraging the 
display of acceptable behavior ^n the school setting. 
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Tht COPE Progrdw offers 4 ftd^lblt 4UtrnitW« to luspmion* 
11$ pyrpjatt It to fifsvidt coynwling 4nd liMirnln^ opportunUies for 
hdrd-to-ft4Ch studtnti <n order that thty may comt to vltN thtmitW©! 
mor« poiitlvely through IricrMlfd comp«i«ftcy In tocUl «nd dcidwic 
fkllls* Cvtry stwdtnt frivol vtd in thi^ ctnter ii rtquirtd to Us 
programs and to compltr© mandatory actlvUIti, 

More specifically, the COPE Program can help student ^4ivera1 
Important ways. First, In the center's positive climate^ troubled 
views may differ from their own, fre supportive atmosphere helps re- 
duce the stigma associated with deviant behavior, so that young people 
are freer to develop the Inner controls useful In reacting to stress. 

Second, through a problem-solving model, the program aids stu- 
dents In making sound decisions and accepting the consequences of 
their actions. To help students act more responsibly, we work at get- 
ting them to recognUe and chanae self-defeating attitudes and to dis- 
cover ways of effectively relating to others; and we provide opportun- 
ities for testing and adopting constructive behaviors. The COPE Pro- 
gram also seeks to Inform students about smoking, drinking, and drug 
abuse. In an attempt at attltudlnal change. Third, the center pro- 
vides learning experience In terms of skill development, so that stu- 
dents placed In It may have a measure of success In school. We are 
concerned with Improving study skills dnd current work on requiring 
assignments given by regular teachers and with Increasing the pupils* 
awareness of careers related to their particular Interests and abili- 
ties. Fourth, the program endeavors to Increase students' knowledge 
of various Important resources available to them both In school and 
outside of It: school personnel Including counselors, faculty members, 
and administrators; community agencies wnlch offer special resources; 
for people In need of help; and social and recreational activities 
which can provide meaningful ways of dealing with frustration, apathy, 
and boredom. 

Students are selected for tie COPE Program according to b^ghly 
specific criteria. On the one hand, we place in It students who have 
violated the rules and regulations of the school » that Is, pupils who 
would be suspended* On the other hand^ we work with stuc*i»nts manifest- 
ing behavior that Indicates drug abuse, as evidenced by illlful use on 
the school premises, or that has altered so ^s to Influence 
achievement, attendants, and Interpersonal relationships. 

During the screening process, the scope of the problcii is Inves- 
tigated, and those students who require special help either for severe 
personality disorders or 'or drug oroblems are referred to appropriate 
psychiatric or medical agencies. In all cases, the coordinator makes 
the final deter . ination as to whether a student will be admitted to 
the center. 

As well as dealing with the students, the COPE Program attempts 
to help its charges by working directly with their parents. In this 



rt9«rd, our objtcttves 4rt; to providt lupporitv© n©]p for r^rsnts «nd 
tQ emmt^^i m ai« of coftSJmttv* strnt^itt for ^iHof wUti tHtIf 
chfldrtn; to provtdo i r«iourct of cofflnwnlty services dvin^ble for 
coniiiUalion; to provldo «n op«n Hnt of coomunicdtion b«tti«en tht 
ho«§ and tno school, to tl.*t fttHnys of trust #f»d confidtnct c«n bo 
tstibltshtdi 4nd to provldo practical group coun^oUng sessiont wUh 
partnti hHoio chllaron aro basically tht samo ages and have »<m(lar 
problenu. 

Parents who have students In the center are i quired to show 
active involvement through personal meetings with the coordinator. 
One outcome of the meetings is to inture that the parents' expecta- 
tions for their children become more realistic both at how* and in 
school. In addition, we hope that inconsistencies in discipline and 
attitudes may dissipate with honest communication. Overall, parents 
are aslced to form a partnership based on conwunlcation and involvement 
with the school; this may help to redirect the deviant behdvior of the 
children in the program. 

The baseline data gathered after a 1-year period Indicate that, 
of the 1/5 students who were suspended from the regular classrooms but 
who participated in the COPE Program, over 93 percent returned and 
remained in the mainstream without further violating the norms of the 
schools. The 7 percent who rcturred a second time were carefully 
supervised and scrutinized with respect to their Individual problems. 
And In each case appropriate alternatives were applied. For example, 
some were referrtd to mental health agencies, alternative evening 
schools. Job placement and evaluation centers, and other conwunlty 
agencies that could help effect positive changes in their lives. 

It Is suggested that the lack of success with hard-to-reach youth 
In school districts may be caused by the traditional *dea of suspend- 
ing or expelling those students whose behavior has been considered 
objectionable. The COPE Program has accepted the challenge of disaf- 
fected youth and has sought treatment alternatives aimed at redirect- 
ing negative youth. The use of such specific techniques as peer group 
counseling, family therapy, individual guidance and counseling, and 
"ocational evaluation have contributed to the overall success of the 
program. 

Schools c*n become formidable agents of chanqe with respect to 
three key variaoles; namely; 

1. Early Identification of children who are prone to deviant 
behavioi- patterns at the upper elementary and middle school 
levels. 

?. Individualized treatssent approaches, including changes In thf» 
school curriculum to meet the needs of youth. 
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tr#iUf^r»l t»f ih# f«mj|y, which JNiy help to bring <itH*yt eh^ng©* 
tn iftaivi<iM4li who havf comeqyentty <JispUy«4 <i©vi#ot h«- 
hdvifftf, 

tn suw, ichooH n«»d to 'ihd 4U»rn4l(v§ *Myt of deiling with 
yooth »fl trouble, *nd school! should focui attention on e«r1y id«nti- 
fic*tion dwi rtf«rr#I of children who iftiy nted tht »ptcl«I iltention 
of fuldince ptrnonnel. Perhaps in ounce of prevention in the school 
is worth more th*n the pound of cure inappropriately sought in correc- 
iionat instituttons. 



P«CStNTATfON BY Wt. KACKUV 

Project WS (Positive Alterndtives to Student Suspension) is now 
starting its sixth ye<tr of operdHon in PinelUs County, Florida, and 
it also exists in ?6 other states and 4 foreign countries. The pur- 
pose of the PASS Project is to provide a sequence of Intervention 
strategies designed to prevent or minimize nonproductive social be- 
havioral acts on the part of secondary students. 

Sow students get into difficulty because schools have not pro- 
vided theffl with processes for coping with etootlonal pressures, which 
can build up until inappropriate behavior occurs; this 1m turn leads 
to punitive responses from a<toi1nistratlve personnel. But many school 
behavioral problems can be eliminated by effective intervention before 
punls^went becomes necessary. Because punlsNntnl may be ineffective 
and even Jetrim«ntal, the PASS Program has explored other options. 

One of the siquentfal Intervention strategies implemented by the 
PASS iVogran Is the Time-Out Room (TOR). In the TOR, students have a 
chance to talk out problems with a "facll Itative listener." who helps 
them forecast consequences, explore alternatives, make decisions, and 
develop specific plans which frequently lead to more productive be- 
havior In the students' regular classes. Students can either request 
this service, or they can be sent by school personnel. Oeans, teach- 
ers, and counselors are encouraged to be alert to potential problems 
experienced by children In order that early intervention in the TOR 
may prevent or -^Intmlie the seriousness of such difficulties. 

Not Intended as a punisNnent room. In appropriate situations the 
TOR provides a te«nporary alternative educational environment. The 
length of a child's stay >n the room is determined by the individual 
cirrumstances of each case. However, prolonged isolation and 
segregation from the mainstream is detrimental. An emphasis Is 
therefore placed upon returning students to their regular classes as 
quickly as possible, as soon as they can develop a plan to resolve 
their difficulties. Administrators, counselors, and teachers arc 
infomwd of the progress of students while they are in the TOR. 
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miH th« TCW Nf b#»ft terj^ effective in redui!infl Ui* ftusths- s* 
clurll - TilVu^l^'^i'^'^. to tii^.f lop m ^-School S«rv^#J 

2ircIo 5??^^^^ Th^it uud^nts with n^.ti.t *elf- 

JJfSI oJ^J? JJTf L!?® *»i;tnt<on of educators euhtr Mh«n they a#. 

school piychologfcilly. ^mi «vefttud»ly drop out fl4t iiOcalfi rh«t« 
ch^n^fd through positive l»4rnfr»g Mper i«fr»cei. 

fr^Jr*! ^ASS te«hes student* that ii ii pos- 

2«h Llf If J^f**^"" f ^'"^ co««.it«%nt of » hour i^kly for 

M4ny students who wr« hdvinq seriotj dtfficultie* <rhft«» 

nf Ltu? '^l*^^^' This course uses the technlquf* 4r»d prln- 
Jl^ ! ,t therapy, transactional dnilysis, and r^tlon^l be- 

JUT, i''*:*^^' T;«f ^''«>9''«« '2 wekf long, is offtr^ n the 

^ swdll groups. The approach Is positive; the students dr« 

?hir?ai'c^t^* t:t? 2! 'i^^T.r »^^*"gti,s and tSe ^eg'rJilc lich 
iney can control their own destinies. Specifically, students are 

::j:isx;%:p:M:r:? z^:'-- 'or^;eiiy;:nTp;;^e.. 
.t u^:i?e^^ff:c^^^e^^^^^:re^ts^^^^^^ p^rr^^:r^^nT"• 

group or receive counseling fro«. PASS personnel. itoJt wrenJs di?lr<» 
a good relationship with their childn.?! a^d some ach ev^ ?? 22 

r^ontnT IT:.'":' of drc^stances. pa^eSts a Us neeXlp 
in coping with their own children and other youth. The program PA^ *^ 

cernr^roSfiJSfT Of*" ^o^^^cat Ion, a lomo. sharing 'con- 
cerns, probleia-solvlng, and an opportunity for parents to re-evaluate 

i?*lrre°:? IJJirT? technlguis a^ prtnc ^tjs 

Jn^'itlT " training, behavior .modification, transactional 

analysis, and values clarification, the program runs for 6 sesslonr 
and each meeting l.sts for about 2 hours. IssloTarfusualfy sche- 
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outf , And Mord-of-mouthf ind « iptcUt «ffori ii m4§ to include lh« 
p4r«ntf Of youtH piftKtpitfng in ih§ Hoffm Survlvi! Courtt' 

Hiny Uichtfi Mv« noi bttn 9»»#n Mptrlmtnt*! Hrffninfl opportun- 
Utti xhlch focui upon cr«it1ing •nvironisstnui sHaatloni throufh which 
tt«Chfri «nd sti>dvntf 9tt to linoM ir^ to ipprtcUtt oich othtr. itom 
itudentn frtquortty go fror. dty to div wUhout < jving iny p»rion«ny 
fitlffyfng txporUnctt wUh tith«r fellow ttudtntt or t»dcN)rs« PASS 
hit dtii9n«d i tZ-wttk progrtm IMt Htlpt cr««te « poifttv« tnvtror- 
nent in which students devtlop 4 feeUng of belonging. One hour mth 
weeit Is set eside for ictivUies ih^t encour^^e openness, sharing, 
socUl iwereneis, end peffonel growtto. This it celled Htuninistlc 
Activities in the fteguVir CtessroomJ 

The PASS psycnologist ind/or $oei«l wt»ri»er frequently inltiete 
these progrims in target schools. Also, teechers perticipettng in 
either e Steff Development for e Mumdnistic School or e Basic In- 
counter for School Personnel progr** «re becoming enptrienced in con- 
ducting these activities, pass personnel heve developed « descriptive 
outline of recofflnen<jed activines which is availible upon requtst. 

The student's high school yeers my provide the lest opportunity 
for htm to perticipite tn « guided group- interact ton progrem oriented 
toward positive, personal growth. PASS has developed a program which 
helps students find answers to such questions as: "Who am 17," "Where 
am I going?." "How do I affect others?," and "How can I becoiae a more 
effective h»*mn being?" , 

This facet of PASS, call^gd B«$*c Encounter for Secondary School 
Students, runs 12 weeics and meets once a wetk, each session lasts 2 
hours and can be held either during or after -chool; in these 
meetings, developmental group counseling and other applied behavioral 
science techniques are CiSed. One person taUs at a time, everybody 
listens, and no one insults anyone else, so that c^'«fctive levels of 
coffRunication m^y be established and a positive emotional climate may 
be maintained. Students are introduce-' to the program ihrougti class- 
room visits by the PASS psychologists and social worker. Although 
participation is voluntary, some stt-dents have been encouraged to 
participate by administrators, deans, counselors, teachers, parents, 
other students, and comnunity agency personnel. 

A Basic encounter for School Personnel program was also begun at 
the request of teachers and adT.inistraturs who expressed a desire for 
a guided group- interact ion program similar to the basic encounter 
program for students. These educators trtdicated an interest in ex- 
ploring their attitudes and perceptions about "who they were," and 
^where they were going. ' 



Participants meet once a week for 12 weeks, and the 2-hour 
sessions are held aft?r school. Values clarification, transactional 

, ^'J's^^' ^"^ °^^ier applied behavioral science techniques and prin- 

CT]nes>a»:e^d to provide each participant the opportunity to serve 
\ ''?3'5"^^"!^'y<rce of his own perceptions. The sessions are de- 
l-^*4|Jed to facilitate positive interaction, with an emphasis upon pro- 
moting mutual respdct and caring. Teachers and administrators also 
acquire knowledge cK certain strategies for use in their classrooms 
and offices; they learn to develop a facili tat ive' atmosphere which 
nelps students become more accepting of themselves and others. . 

While tlie student population in Pinellas County has increased to 
the extent that most high schools are on double sessions, the explo- 
siort of knowledge has pre^ssured us significantly to expand academic 
programs. ATthough most System variables have reached new magnitudes 
the sense of purpose; feelings of personal worth, and opportunities ' 
for personal growth experienced by school personnel and students have 
lagged behind; many school employees have become strangers to their 
co-workers and students. For these staff members, school, has become 
an unhappy place. Thus, a critical need arose for a Staff Development 
for a Humanistic School program. 

Persons in this program evolve more effective, conmuni cat ion 
systems by participating in nonthreatening activities which emphasize 
positive verbal expressions. These programs are either scheduled as 
i-day workshops or as seminars which continue throughout the school 
^ff*.. the cooperation of each staff member is necessary to- 

effective ly humanize the school setting, these meetings are open to ' 
an school personnel. Administrators, teachers, counselors, secre- 
taries, custodians, paraprofessionals, and lunchroom personnel who 
experience mutual respect and collaborative involvement can create a 
humanized, caring school that meets the needs of today's youth. 

Many teachers and administrators also felt that, they needed 
additional techniques for understanding and modifying their own 
behavior and the behavior of their students. They wanted a way of - 
turning losers and spinners" into winners; of stopping destructive 
games and to become caring, supportive human beings. Trv.sactional 
Analysis for Teachers was the logical outcome. 
/■ ' ■■ 

This is a 16- to 20-hour experimental course of study usually 
done in eight 2-hour sessions. On a regular basis, teachers have an 
opportunity to learn transactional analysts techniques, apply them in 
school and at home, and share the outcome with other participants. 

They learn to enhance themselves and others, and how to turn 
teaching and learning Into positive, creative experiences. PASS 
.personnel have developed a workbook for teachers and a leader's 
guidebook. The program can be conducted by a psychologist/social 
worker/guidance counselor, or by others who are willing to do some 



reading and learn the basics of transactional analysis. All the 
techniques mentioned above can very quickly be taught to appropriate 
school personnel. 

Project PASS is unique in that it does not just focus on student 
problems and changing student behavior. Instead, it offers school 
personnel a chance to examine their attitudes and ways of interacting 
with students, parents, and fellow teachers and to make adjustments 
whicii will allow their work to become more satisfying and meaningful. 
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SESSION V 



DISCIPLINE, SUSPENSION AND ALTERNATIVES: 
AN OPEN FORUM 



INTRODUCTION BY DR. PINK 

Let me just make a comment before introducing the members of the 
panel. From what I have heard in the day and a quarte^ of discussions 
that we have had so far, I would conclude there are perhaps two major 
issues facing us. One clearly is defining the problem, that is, 
getting to the ideology of suspension per se. Another obvious issue 
is translating the outcomes of those actions into policy, whether that 
be at the Federal or local level. 

Now let me introduce to you the people who are here ori rny left. 
The first of them is Dr. Jerry Morris. He is the Assistant Director 
for Educational Issues of the American Federation of Teachers. The 
second person to niy left is Dr. Boyd Bosma from the National Education 
Association. He is a human relations specialist. The third indivi- 
dual here is Dr. Crystal Kuykendall, Director of Urban and Minority 
Affairs for the National School Boards Association. The fourth person 
on my left is Mrs. Jean Dye, Vice President for Legislative Activity 
for the National Parent Teachers Association. And last, but certainly 
not least, is Dr. Paul Salmon, Executive Director of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Clearly, we must present people in some format and some order. 
So to show no favoritism, the associations have been ranked alphabet- 
ically. So I would like to call on Dr. Paul Sal'non to speak first. 

PRESENTATION BY DR. SALMON 

Thank you. It is with some trepidation that I unaertake to speak 
at this time, because I have riot participated in the conference until 
now 3nd may therefore fall some into traps. 

The American Association of School Administrators is a policy- 
based organization. We have a delegate assembly that adopts the 
policies that sustain us. We also have an executive committee that 
reviews these policies and accepts or vetoes them. (If the commit- 
tee's decision is to veto, then the membership has the right to a re- 
ferendum which makes the final determination of policy.) 

We have policies that I believe focus strongly on Sfuspension and 
discipline, and then we have others that I believe are related strong- 
ly to them. But first we approach suspension and expulsion by saying 
that we view them wfth great concern, an^ that we urge our members to 
give positive leadership in developing alternatives to these prac- 
tices. 
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These alternatives must provide environments which meet the edu- 
cational needs of the students, and they must also provide adequate 
due process. So in terms of student suspension and expulsion, I 
believe, from looking at your program, that the American Association 
of School Administrators Is in line with the theme of this con- 
ference. 

We think, though, that there is more to keeping order in the 
school than having that final kind of remedy. We are very concerned 
about child abuse because we feel that, if children are abused, they 
tend to seek violent solutions to their problems. So we urge our 
members to monitor all schools systematically for evidence of child 
abuse. We know that parental mistreatment of children is so pervasive 
that there is no school that can feel absolutely free of it. 

We believe that student behavior and discipline are brought about 
by a school s climate, and that this environment must be supported by 
policies and procedures developed to involve school personnel, stu- 
dents, parents, and community leaders. udents who do not comply 
wit/i tnese policies and procedures should be confronted with conse- 
quences appropriate to their violations; such penalties should be 
designed to improve subsequent behavior. I believe that we tend to 
send out signals indicating what we expect from young people, and that 
we are rarely disappointed in what we get. If we say that we do not 
trust students, if we establish for them an environment that is hos- 
tile and says we believe them to be evil in such a way that they will 
break the rules if they can, I think we will not be disappointed. If 
on the other hand, we establish an environment indicating we believe * 
that young people are good, they will probably behave that way to a 
much greater extent. 

We think that many discipline problems have thoir roots in the 
educational program. We thinK that we do not meet individual needs as 
adequately as we should; and we urge our members to establish and 
strengthen programs which speak to such needs and so prevent students 
from becoming frustrated. 

We are very concerned about societal conditions, and we enumerate 
a number of those that we believe our members should work on with com- 
munity groups and larger organizations sucn as the National Council of 
Parents and Teachers. Our list includes acceptance of violence in our 
everyday life, addiction to drugs, narcotics, and alcohol, increased 
teenage suicide and other mental health disorders, deteriorating fami- 
ly structures, parental absence from the home,- child abuse, unemploy- 
ment, excessive television viewing, and unhealthy nutritional habits, 
we think all of these have an effect on the school, and that whoever 
tries to change behavior patterns in a school must be aware of this 
fact. The behaviors that students manifest have their roots in many 
places, and these roots must be sought out if the problem is to be 
solved. 
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PRESENTATION BY DR. MORRIS 



First of all, I would like to say soiT^ething about the AFT's poli- 
cy on suspension. In this matter, the national AFT generally does not 
have a specific position. Rather, attitudes toward suspension are 
taken by local affiliates depending on local cor-^itions, attitudes, 
and so forth. 

Although we have adopted some resolutions in conventions, these 
still do not amount to a broad, comprehensive policy. However, state- 
ments^made by Al Shanker constitute exceptions, as do certain resolu- 
tions involving the Supreme Court decisions affecting suspension. 
Initially, these decisions were not well received in our organization, 
but over time many members have come to accept them^ 

With regard to alternative schools, alternative arrangements 
within schools, or separate alternative schools as means of dealing 
with suspension problems, the AFT is very supportive. We feel that 
such alternative programs are quite valuable. Alternative school 
arrangements are seen as a way of removing disruptive students from 
the regular classroom, so that its activities can proceed smoothly; 
but more importantly, these programs provide a way of dealing with 
the individual problems of disruptive students, of concentrating re- 
sources such as counseling In a program designed for particular stu- 
dent needs. This concentration of resources is very beneficial in 
terms of dealing with the underlying problems. 

I would say that alternative programs are one of two approaches 
which receive a great deal of discussion. The other approach is that 
of focusing more attention on the early grades aacj trying to stop 
learning difficulties while the student is still very young; it is at 
this time th^t such problems are first detectable and can be dealt 
with most effectively. 

In attempts to test various alternative measures, some locals 
have. In fact, even negotiated into their contracts provisions which 
call for either studies of alternative programs or pilot programs. I 
think many of these efforts have gone by the board as a result of 
recent budget cuts and financial difficulties in school districts, but 
iry at least three locations alternative programs are included In 
collective bargaining agreements: the United Teachers of Dade County 
in Florida, the Chicago Teachers Onion, and the Gary Teachers Union. 

Before coming here, I called some of our major affiliates to 
discuss what Is going on in their areas and what they think about 
in-school alternatives to suspension. And as I mentioned before, I 
found that the attitude is generally favorable in that they see alter- 
native programs as very Immediate and direct solutions to some disci- 
pline problems. Alternative programs can break the cycle of bouncing 
a student in and out of class without really dealing with his or her 
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underlying problems. There also seemtd to be a consensus among our 
local leaders about some of the ingredit.its necessary to alternative 
programs, and about some d:fficulties that may be involved in imple- 
menting them. I have reduced the information I received to four 
points. 

First, an alternative program cannot be developed cheaply. The 
class must be small, and many additional resources must be available, 
as must a lot of additional support in terms of counseling and special 
programs. The high expenses Incurred by such factors may cause diffi- 
culties for the many areas that are experiencing financial problems 
and cutbacks. 

Second, before pupils are placed into an alternative situation, 
they should oe screer.cd carefully and intensively. School authorities 
should be sure to determine just what each student's problem may be 
and how that can best be addressed. Perhaps the pupil needs more work 
on reading skills, perhaps he or she needs more contact with adults, 
or perhaps career training is called for. The alternative program 
should never be either a dumping ground or a holding place for disrup- 
tive students. 

Third, there must be a thought-out curriculum which is appro- 
priate to the situation. In particular, removal from a regular class 
and placement into an alternative program :;hould not be seen as a re- 
ward for disruption; rather, the process should involve constructive 
work . 

Fourth, whatever solutions are proposed must involve all elements 
of the educational community. I think this is true of all programs 
that deal with violence and vandalism or discipline problems. Unless 
parents, students, community agencies, administrators, and teachers 
are Involved so that there is a broad base of participation, the pro- 
gram is apt not to be effective. Moreover, the involvement of all 
these elements reduces duplication and inefficiency. 

It is not so difficult to create a model for a program or to 
design a sensible approach. Indeed, I have received the irr^pression 
that many approaches work. The implementation of an alternative is 
primarily a matter of providing attention and materials and making a 
financial commitment at a significant level — difficulties often 
arise with regard to this last point. 

So that in brief is the information I gathered from talking with 
some of our people. I thought it would be of interest to you. 



PRESENTATION BY DR. BOSMA 

I am Boyd Bosma of the Natlc/dl Education Association. For many 
years we have been concerned about such problems as suspensions, dis- 
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cipline, violence, safety, ar. 'lisruption. In dealing with the speci- 
fic topic of this conference, 1 would like to suggest that there are a 
series of key words that ought to be kept in mind in evaluating all of 
the proposals that are made. And we should also remember these words 
as we attempt to seek solutions in our schools, institutions, and 
community organization^. Among the words are discrimination, dispro- 
portion, exclusion, deterrence, and affinity. I would like to try to 
put th^Sjfe together with regard to some of the history of what we now 
know as^the student pushout movement, and its relationship to this 
conference. 

During the period of school desegregation in the South, a number 
Df civil rights organizations and the NEA saw that each year up to 
200,000 black children were being systematically excluded from south- 
errr schools as a direct consequence of the failure of Federal, local, 
and State authorities to provide equitable education in so-called 
desegregated schools. Children did not have adequate advocates. The 
NEA was busy trying to develop legal precedents to protect minority 
teachers and principals against their own exclusion. The civil rights 
organizations were spending their money on voter rights cases and 
basic defense, and on achieving simple desegregation. 

In 1972, we were able to call a meeting of all of the organiza- 
tions that were concerned. We defined the problem in a way that I 
think differed from any previous attempt at definition. We called the 
phenomenon student displacement. The tenn now is student pMShouts. 
We used ''displacement*' and "pushouts" because we felt that a semantic 
unde^tstanding had to take place before we could deal effectively with 
the institutional basis of the kinds of problems that we were facing. 
And we knew that teachers across the country were being affected by 
the same processes as wer- Chicano children and Puerto Rican children 
and Indian children and j rls and boys in all the other groups that we 
try to serve in the schools. 

We decided that a set of assumptions had to* be made. One of 
these was that, while some kids do in fact drop out, part of the 
pheromenon was related to institutional causes. We felt we could 
measure this part if we could have data. And we worked to convince 
the HEW Office for Civil Rights to start collecting data. Once the 
information oecame available, however, and we used it against school 
districts, some school districts and administrative organizations 
banded together to stop that data from being released. They suc- 
ceeded, and, as all of you who have participated in this conference 
*,know, the information is still not effectively available to us. 

We decided that if we could establish disproportion in treatment 
^'nong members of specific groups — racial and ethnic groups, boys and 
-^iVls, poor white children, and so forth ^^/.^^ we could establish 
disproportion between schools within the same city, between cities, or 
between states, we could find some measure of the institution's rela- 
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tionships to pushouts. In the process of looking at this, we found 
that our estimates of what was happening in the South were probably 
low. We also discovered that Indian and Chicano children in particu- 
lar were victims of specific processes that were far more devastating 
and far more widespread, I think, than most of us had even consid- 
ered. 

In talki-ig with a group of Indians on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
a couple of years ago, I mentioned that a nearby town in Nebraska with 
a 30 percent Indian population had just graduated its first Indian in 
30 years from high school. And a young man in the audience raised his 
hand to say that he was that student. 

We saw a black high school student m Washington County, Georgia, 
who was expelled from school at the begir.ning of the school *ear for 
"squealing" his tires in the parking lot, but he was the Student Coun- 
cil president in a desegregated school. He was also the school's big- 
gest football staf*. The school authorities brought him back to play 
the last game in the football season and then expelled him again in 
the next week. 

We saw hundreds of young people who ware affected by the process- 
es, so we decided that we woulc. somehow have to work on these institu- 
tional relationships. 3y and large, our affiliates have been ex- 
tremely helpful to us. Teachers do become anxiou: over the idea of 
changes, since alienation is a common actor in ths schools. But if 
we can find ways to communicate, tp provide participation and inm't, a 
sense of ownership in the changes that take place, we can put teachers 
on a positive track in dealing with the pervasive problems affecting 
many schools across the country. 

The basic issue, though, is still one of exclusion, and the 
schools have become very sophisticated in cheir ways of excluding 
children from education — fron potential Opportunities in their own 
lives and careers. If we provide in-school alternatives to suspension 
that are only more sophisticated means of excluding them from further 
ooportunities, then we have continued to participate in an evil that 
will only further handicap our whole society. 

During the first couple of days here, many discussions have 
involved the Goss ws. Lopez decision in Columbus, Ohio (January 22, 
1975). I would like to suggest that a mote appropriate decision re- 
lated to that one came through a month later: Wood vs. Strickland in 
Mena, Arkansas (February 25, 1975). In this decision, the Supreme 
Court said that school officials who violate the constitutional rights 
of children might themselves be held accountable out of their own 
pockets for damages because of the discrimination or the unconstitu- 
tional behavior that resulted. 



To make sure ev .yone understands that ruling^ I would like to 
read from a paragraph from it. The Supreme Court said that the offi- 
cial mjst himself be acting sincerely and with the belief that he is 
doing rights but: 

*An act violating a student's Constitutional rights can no 
nore be justified by ignorance or disregard of settled in* 

isputable law on the part of one entrusted with supervision 
of students' dally lives than by the presence of actua* malice. 
Therefore, in the specific context of school discipline, we hold 
that^a school board member is not immune from liability for 
damage." 

The specific point is, I believe, that all school personnel who 
participate in constitutional violations will sooner or later be held 
liable for damages occurring when constitutional rights, including 
the rights to an education, are taken away through exclusionary proc- 
esses. This liability will eventually reach all of us, including 
teachers, and we are doing what we can to educate our own members in 
Ihis respect. 

I had hoped to present a number of other principles and concepts. 
But the basic issue, it seems to me, is that we look at in-school al- 
ternatives to suspension in the context of other exclusionary prac- 
tices that have the effe ct, not the intent , of discrimination — not 
only racial discriminitfon, but also discrimination against any child 
who is "different** or who questions the system or who does not con- 
form. Among the modes of discrimination to which I refer are: the 
standardized testing practices that are so pervasive in all our 
schools; grading, tracking, and. grouping; curriculums that are out- 
dated, inappropriate, irrelevant, and Inadequate; inadequate text- 
books; inadequate counseling procedures; and other barriers, including 
actions we see in suspensions and expulsions. 

We find, incidentally, in our own experience in research ar^ in 
practice, that the presence of minority teachers can assist in reduc- 
ing the level of violence. The NIE's Safe School Study develops some 
data relating to* this principle. But one of the processes I would 
like to present to you is that. In our changing school system, and 
particularly in our changing urban systems, the presence of minority 
teachers may be continually important relative to what I call the 
indices of alienation in a school. This phenomenon can be measured by 
dropout and pushout rates, by suspension rates, by low achievement 
scores, and by problems in teacher and student morale, all of which 
are common in schools. 

If we can find a means of altering the concept so that the stu- 
dents, communities, and neighborhoods feel an affinity with the 
schools serving them, and if the school climate is made to accord with 
the needs of the population, we can probably further the process. And 



ultimately, we can probably preserve the future of our school systems 
. in many communities, and perhaps we can even preserve the future of 
democracy in the United States. ur 

PRESENTATION BY DR. KUYKENDALL 

I would like to preface try remarks this morning by indicating my 
pleasure in being part of this panel. I think the issue we are dis- 
cussing IS a very important one. and I would like to take & few min- 
l^J!^ on policies that have been developed by 

the National School Boards Association in response to the concerns we 
are dealing with today. 

o« In looking at alternatives to suspension, the National School 
Boards Association has developed policies and resolutions which touch 
on two broad issues. I would like to share both of those with you. 

• .Jl^^l t^^* °^ concerns that has come to our attention 
IS that of students who are labelled "disruptive" for one reason or 
another. I-, looking at alternative programs for these "disruptive" 
students, .he National School Boards Association has begun to focus 
more dtte.tlon on what schools can do to assist these students, as 
well as on what schools can do to insure that the rights of these 
students and their parents (on behalf of their children) are pro- 
tected. 

When one considers the reasons for disruptive behavior it 
becomes obvious that we must avoid the development of educational 
programs or punitive sanctions which could eventually cause more harm 
than good to students obviously in need of help. We at NSBA recognize 
that continual disruption in the classroom can have a detrimental 
effect on the learning situation. Yet we also realize that students 
who are causing these disruptions quite often have special education- 

«f ..Ki^ 2 °?'^f^* tl"^ It may also be that the failure 

Of the schools to address these needs could contribute to the exacer- 
bating behavior. Therefore, we feel very strongly that forced isola- 
tion from learning programs through assignment to isolated rooms sus- 
pension, or an expulsion should be used only as a means of last re- 
sort • 

We have engaged in significant programmatic efforts and have 
urged many of our members who request our assistance to develop those 
alternative educational programs for students rather than resort to 
'suspension or expulsion. We feel that, when necessary, state legfsla- 
tures and departments of public instruction should provide the needed 
legal and financial support for these alternative programs because 
many local districts are financially ill-equipped to implement them. 
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I would like to add sptclal erv)has1s to the stated need for more 
alternatives to suspension. Ue at NSBA feel that alternative In- 
school programs for "disruptive** students will insure the continued 
educational, psychological, and social development of the student* In 
addition, such alternatives will contribute to a nonintcrrupted class- 
room experience for students, and in the long run, will enhance the 
ability of the school to address the often complex concerns of all 
students. 

In attempting to get a clearer picture of the detrimental human 
effects, the National School Boards Association's Council of Urban 
Boards of Education created an Ad Hoc Committee on Student Discipline. 
This committee published a report demonstrating the very damaging 
effects on students who are forced out of the school experience. The 
committee supported in-school suspension and more counseling. 

I am a bit concerned about some of the conments that were made 
just pnor to coming to the podium. One of those concerns centers 
on the court decision rendered in Wood vs. Strickland . We know from 
our experience with school boards tnat members are not eager to be 
sued either individually or collectively. We also know that more 
boards are cognizant of the Increased knowledge on the part of many 
parents and citizens of school law and student rights. Many of these 
astute parents are quite likely to initiate legal proceedings against 
school boards suing for financial damages. Because of this, more 
school boards are developing policies which will safeguard and protect 
not on!/ the rights of students, but their own freedom from court-Im- 
posed fines or Incarceration as well. 

' This brings me to the subject of another resolution, the one on 
students* and parents* rights. Unfortunately, we cannot force our 
members to take any form of action. We can present evidence or pos- 
sible consequences of an action plan, and we can share research find- 
ings. However, we have urged all local school boards, after involving 
students, parents, staff, and community, to establish written policies 
on student and parental rights and respor ibilities that are in accord 
with recent Supreme Court decisions and Federal enactments. 

We have further urged that all school boards establish due proc- 
ess procedures for the administration of these policies in order that 
such rights of students and their parents will be protected. The Goss 
vs. Lopez Supreme Court decision requested that schools more clearly" 
define student rights and communicate these rights to students. At 
NSBA, we feel the policy of developing guidelines on student behavior, 
staff relations, rights, and responsibilities is in the best interests 
of the schools, teachers, students, and parents. Students are indeed 
our hope for tomorrow and should be our greatest concern. Therefore, 
adequate procedures for due process in cases of grievances on the part 
of the students should be established and enforced. We intend to 
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*Il*r5 ^i^*^ °^ °"'* const Uuciits wore Informatton on the findings 
of the Supreme Court, especially the Goss and Strickland decisions. 

In a recent survey conducted by NSBA, it was discovered that 77 
percent of responding school boards are concerned about the positive 
Image of the public schools. Board Biembers do want the public to have 
good thoughts about their schools. We all know it is virti-ally iinpos- 
sible to promote a positive public school image if people feel stu- 
dents are arbitrarily excluded from school through blatant denials of 
their rights. 

At present, the NSBA Council of [}fi)dn Boards of Education is 
developing a Public School Image Improvement Task Force capable of 
giving school board members some very sound suggestions on how to 
improve their images and work toward establishing and enforcing poli- 
cies that will really safeguard student rights and provide alternative 
programs for deviant and disruptive beUvior. This task force will 
also no doubt look at the school images developed and fostered by 
antiquated student discipline codes. 

We have encouraged local boards to reexamine their student disci- 
pline codes. For we realize that some students a'e being penalized 
for behavior which is no longer deemed deviant in our more permissive 
society. The Educational Policy Services of NSBA has provided ser- 
vices to local school boards designing policies which are more condu- 
cive to the development of contemporary youth. 

We certainly hope that more parents and coflinunity members, as 
well as more teachers and administrative staff members, will work with 
their school boards in developing those kinds of codes and those 
inhouse programs that will help students. I personally feel that this 
is the key to problem resolution. Many school board members are not 
as knowledgeable about the concerns of their community as they can and 
should be. We have recommended closer collaboration; for more support 
and cooperation will not only enhance the school policy, but will also 
make the school district more responsive and, in the long or short 
run, improve the image of the public schools and the ability of this 
society to serve its present and future generations. Thank you. 



PRESENTATION BY MRS. DYE 

The National PTA is an organization of people meeting children's 
needs. We are six and one-half million advocates for children. We 
have been in existence since 1897, and we are composed of 30.000 local 
units and 52 branches. 

^ ''"f^J?" Baislnger is President of the 

National PTA, the theme of our organization is "The »TA Speaks Out," 
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and the topfc which brings us together today» in-school alternatives 
to suspension^ Is one on which m might very logically speak out. 

Grace said that* by speaiting out on Issues iihlch affect one 
4nd one's children and schools the individual and his or her local 
unit can make the cc»minUy*s PTA a real power for positive action on 
behalf of youth. During these 2 years, our »aJor priorities include 
school dHcipl inary problem and alternative solutions* And^ like 
others who have spoken today» we are especially concerned because 
there may be a discrepancy In the inciderce of suspensions and expuK 
sions; for these occur more frequently among non^white and male 
students. 

In this regard, we are currently drafting a paper updating state 
positions and procedures on corporal punishment. Ue are soliciting 
information fro<fn groups such as those represented here. So the 
outcomes of this conference will be of inestimable value to what we 
are attempting. At the same time, we are monitoring legislatively 
mandated studies, such as NIE*s Safe School Study * In effect, we are 
trying to develop a strategy for really effective change in the matter 
of corporal punishment and in-school alternatives to suspension and 
expulsion. 

I would like very briefly to present rry own qualifications in 
this area. My husband anH I have sent six children through high 
school; in varying degrees, j11 of them have encountered the problems 
under discussion here* Speaking for thousands of parents, we would 
like to see that things a^e better in tomorrow's high schools than 
they were when these six children were students. 

I have had extensive school board experience at the local level 
in Cleveland Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, and at the State level in 
connection with the Ohio State Boards Association. While I was a 
school board member, the Cleveland Heights School Board passed the 
first human rights code, the first students* rights and responsib; ?i- 
ties policy developed in Ohio. I have, as well, been with the PTA for 
many years* 

Rather than repeat some of the findings already discussed during 
this session, I would like briefly to state what National PTA has done 
during the paJt 10 years relative to the conference's theme. 

In 1969, convention delegates approved a resolution on Disruption 
in the Schools* This coninltted PTA to finding out the causes and the 
incidence of disruptions, and the differences between disruptive stu<- 
dents and here I use the phrase cited earlier this morning the 
pushout students* National PTA was asked to prepare guidelines for 
the participation of local units and councils in the area of disrup- 
tion, at all times working with other organizations such as those 
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involved in this conference. Ue then produced a pamphlet. Programs to 

Prevent Disruption in Our Schools, which is availablesupon ncqJiit 

fro« National pia, /oo h. Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. as 
4re the other PTA pamphlets and studies cite^ later in this presenta- 
tion. 

Another iipportant aspect of the 1969 convention's resolution was 
the PTA $ encourage»nent of the voting public to support financial re- 
sources and appropriate programs for implementation. We knew even 
then what has since been demonstrated that the provision for in- 
school suspension programs would be a lot more expensive than "simple" 
corporal punishment. In fact, the literature on the subject indicates 
that one of the major reasons given for the quick and effective use of 
corporal punishment is its lack of cost to anyone {as long as there 
are not liability suits). 

In 1975-76, National PTA developed Projects on School Absenteeism 
because juvenile court judges with whom we had worked had indicated 
concern over youths winding up on the street and In couA after having 
teen suspended or expelled. The problem then, as now, is that every 
day two and one-half million enrolled students are absent from school. 
These millions of children lose out on their education, and school 
districts, not incidentally, lose out on millions of dollars In state 
aid because of the average daily attendance factor. 

As a pilot project during the 1974-75 school year, with financial 
support from Sears, Roebuck and Company, National PTA conducted a 
study of school absenteeism in pilot elementary schools in five 
States. Before I read the names of these States, I should mention 
that if any of you are from them, it would be to your advantage to get 
a copy of the complete State programs as well as the final national 
report. These places were: Colorado, New Hampshire, Ohio. Tennessee 
and Utah. 



Our purpose was to explore the nature of absenteeism and to try 
our various techniques to combat it. Out of this. PTA produced a 
widely disseminated pamphlet. Where Have All the Students Gone? , which 
gave some of the findings, three suggestions of which I will repeat 
here. The first was to encourage each school board to develop a clear 
policy regarding absenteeism, truancy, and suspension and to inform 
parents of that policy. Second, the pamphlet advocated "that the 
individual encourage your school to use in-school suspension." Third, 
it suggested that "expansion of educational alternatives In your 
school" be encouraged. 

PTA has also been involved in a TV violence project which is 
still going on; and I imagine most of you associate PTA primarily with 
the subject of combatting TV violence. One of the interesting find- 
ings in this detailed project Is that excessive TV viewing has contri- 
buted greatly to a breakdown In the learning process; the child who. 
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by the time he has graduated from high school » has spent more time In 
front of TV than In the classroom Is not applying himself to homework. 
In support of th1s» the National Assessment of Educational Progress's 
recent rei!)ort on the correlation between application to homework and 
amount of time spent watching television points out that Increasing 
numbers of children are spending decreasing {imounts of time doing 
their homework. 

Likewise^ our TV project findings also revealed that a child who 
views a disproportionate amount of television does not do homework » 
read for pleasure, or constructively communicate with other human 
beings. But most children do make an almost articulated demand on 
their teachers that presentations In school be made as exciting to 
them as television has been the night before. 

In 1977, PTA moved on to a report on Today's Family In Focus ^ a 
program of parent education resulting In eight brochures » one of which 
dealt with children's rights and how parents can protect them. We 
concerned ourselves with* the rights of children and parents In matters 
of school discipline, the rights of children and parents with regard 
to school records, and the famous Buckley Amendment and guidelines. 

In connection with this brochure, PTA posed four questions on 
school discipline which had been Isolated by the Massachusetts Advo* 
cacy Center.. These are all meaningful: What authority do schools 
have to discipline children? In what Instances can children be 
disciplined? What type of discipline can be administered? What are 
the rights of children and their parents or advocates in the 
disciplinary prpcess? 

PTA Indicated nine guarantees of fairness to protect the* child 
from the Injustices at the heart of due process. We cited such non* 
obvious points as: the right tc notification In writing of the charges 
against the child, with specification of the regulation which was 
broken; the proposed disciplinary sanction; the right to be told all 
the evidence against the child; and the right to a written statement 
of both the decision and the reasons behind it. 

^ In connection with Today's Family In Focus ^ PTA Issued the Fami ly 
In Today's Educational World , which talked about the family In tne 
school, parent participation, and proposals for political and finan- 
cial reform. Its reference to the voucher system predated our current 
Involvement In the Issue cf tuition tax credit legislation, which 
threatens such potential damage to the public schools of America. 
Another Important pamphlet put out by the PTA was A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers on Children and Values . 

The National PTA's Commission on Education Is currently mandated 
to do an elaborate study on corporal punishment. This will Include 
such things as the recent Supreme Court decisions and the findings 
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that are coming out of this conference. At this time, PTA is involved 
in a project with the College of Human Ecology at Cornell . Under a 

requested to give input to the formation of 
Federal policies on children, youth, and families. (This is the first 
time the Federal Government has asked for such participation on the 
parts of parents and citizens.) The White House Conference on 
Families, planned for December 1979, will be partially based on the 
Tlndings of our present stuc^y. 

One of the 10 key issues included in this study is that of 
Troubled Youth and Youth in Trouble." And the following statements 
from the study are pertinent now. Although it is not clear whether 
failure in school leads to delinquent behavior or whether juvenile 
delinquency leads to failure in school, schools do play a large and 
important part in the life of youth. And the schools attended by many 
lower class youth may look more like prisons than schools, and may be 
poorly staffed and overcrowded. Instruction in these schools simply 
does not meet the students' neftls. 

I would like to conclude this presentation by listing several 
suggestions under the heading of "PTA. the Chi Id Advocate. Believes 
These Things. The parent must be involved. Schools must develop 
student codes and guidelines with the parent. These must be reviewed 
and revised regularly. Policies must be laid down in advance. There 
must be a procedure through which students and parents are fully in- 
(formed and reinformed about rules concerning discipline, penalties 
and suspensions. r , r ^, 

Discipline is far more than corporal punishment. In-school sus- 
pension must be developed as a substitute for out-of-school suspen- 
sion. We must seriously consider and treat the effects of alienation 
on children and the practices we promote in our schools. We must 
consider not only their short-term but also their long-term effects. 

Schools are learning that children have a right to education 
which must be protected. And if we consider education to be of real 
value, then we admit that a suspension out of school deprives a stu- 
dent of something important. In these in-school suspension programs 
we must recognize the difference between the disruptive student and * 
the inattentive student. 3<."uc..», orig 

The literature is full of successful and striking examples of 
in-school alternatives to suspension, many of which you have heard 
about during this conference. They have many points in corinon: a 
separate room, supervised by an adequate, caring teacher or counselor- 
an assignment for a specific amount of time, and a requirement that ' 
the student keep up with his classwork; the availability of resources 
for such work; and the monitoring of the student's academic and 
behavioral progress contfnued after he has returned to the regular 
classroom. ^ 
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Me believe that lowering the age for leaving school Is neither an 
appropriate nor a satisfactory answer to the problems leading to disruptive 
behavior. And final ly» PTA believes that the key to effective discipline 
1$ the classroom teacher firm, fair, and friendly. And these three 
words or synonyms have consistently recurred In the course of this con- 
ference and In the literature. This classroom teacher, though, must be 
supported by an understanding parent who sends a responsive, healthy child 
to school. Since the ultlmiUe responsibility for the child's behavior does 
rest with them, the parents must be part of the educational process from 
beginning to end; and they must fully accept their responsibility toward 
the child in his or her preparation for school. 



SESSION V 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



MR. KUBIK ; My name Is Ed Kublk and I am from Suffolk County* Long 
Island, New York. I would be happy to hear from any members of thfe 
panel, but I address n\yself specifically to Mr. Morris and Mr. Bosma. 

Do you feel that teacher education, or the educational system we 
now have for training teachers, is adequately preparing new Instruc- 
tors for the kind of classroom situations they are going to face 
today? 

DR. BOSMA : Well, It has been a while since I went through the 
training programs, but I think I can safely say that teachers are not 
being adequately prepared for situations In today's schools. One 
thing that Is happening, however. Is that very few new teachers are 
coming Into most school systems, particularly In the northeast. 

The average age of teachers Is 46, and I believe that, in cities 
such as New York, it may even be 51. That is surprisingly high, so 
the image of the young teacher as characteristic o'. -he population is 
no longer quite as true as it used to be. 

In my opinion, we need to find strategies not only for training 
teachers for realistic responses and for understanding the role of ac- 
countability at the level of decisionmaking within the school system, 
but also to provide the skills that are going to help teachers survive 
and act effectively in ways that protect the rights of students and 
themselves. When we become anxious about new and difficult situations 
and lack the skills to deal with them, we tend to use counterproduc- 
tive means^f response. Teachers get in trouble on account of such 
reactions; very often, justifiably so. Blame, however, is not usually 
an appropriate strategy, and I think it ts especially out of place in 
this situation. We need to find ways to build alliances with parents, 
with communities, with administrators where possible, and with anybody 
else we can, in order to change some fundamental assumptions about the 
nature of the system and what it should be trying to do. 

DR. MORRIS ; I would certainly have to say that teachers are not 
being prepared to deal with situations that they encounter in the 
schools. I do not know that this is a new problem. From what I have 
heard, this has been the case for many years. Teachers find that the 
information they get from their teacher training institutions does not 
really prepare them for the challenges they meet in the classroom. 

I understand that a number of colleges and universities are 
developing programs, either as in-service training or leading to a 
special master's degree, that will provide help in this area. But 
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most of these programs are very new. and I hav^ tittle Information on 
how effective they are. 



MR. ARONSON : My name Is Norman Aronson and i am an attorney from 
Colorado. I work with a number of cases concernfng school issues, 
primarily defending the rights of students. I >*ould like to raise an 
Issue here and ask the panelists whether or not *ny of your organiza- 
tions have addressed It. 

The main topic today Is suspensions, alternatives to suspension, 
and the use of suspension as a last resort. Th^ concern and I 
think it is a major concern across the country ^- is this. Concurrent 
with those suspensions, school districts usually Impose academic pen- 
alties such as the denial of academic credit. J ^iti currently Involved 
in a case litigating this issue with a school d><str1ct that has denied 
academic credit to students who have been susperid^d. The particular 
policy provides for no more than eight unexcused absences. Including 
those involved with a suspension, and allows on this ground the school 
district to deny academic credit to the students for the entire 
semester. 

This issue has been raised in other parts tjf the country. In an 
opinion issued on this subject for instance, th« Court of Appeals for 
the State of Kentucky found that the denial of academic credit Is 
beyopd the authority of the school district wherv it Imposes punish- 
ment. 

Youth who are being suspended are usually C Students or below, 
borderline students academically, and when scho&l^ are allowed to 
impose academic penalities or to deny academic credit, they are 
encouraging the dropout rate, the suspension rate, and the pushout 
rate. Students become frustrated, so they decide to give up and not 
return to school. 

What I am finally asking is whether any of your organizations 
hjjve taken a stand on the issue of criteria for academic grades — 
that is, the idea that grades should be given only for academic 
performance. 

MRS. DYE : This is a very serious problem. National PTA is con- 
cerned and will write this concern into its statmnt now under 
consideration. Obviously, if an individual who -is not doing well in 
class is suspended or expelled, his possibil itie$ for rejoining his 
class on the level at which he left decrease substantially with each 
day he is out of class. Certainly, treating children this way does 
not make sense. 

Earlier this morning, I told someone that in 1969 National PTA 
realized, with some horror, that this was an aspeci^ of education to 
which we simply had not paid attention, nor had we heard that many 
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people throughout the country were considering it. All organisations 
concerned with the education and well-being of children must deal with 
the Issues that accdemic performance should be the only /neasure for 
academic grades and that serious efforts should be made to keep ch11« 
dren from bel 3 penalized academically for nonacademic problems. 

PR, BOSMA : Both Jerry and I are unsure that our own organizations 
have resolutions relating to the specific issue that you raise. A few 
years ego, the NEA had task forces on compulsory education and corpo- 
ral punishment, which, I believe, became concerned with casing certain 
responses. We called, for ex^imple, for corporal punishment to be 
phased out in the schools. We think ^hat efficiency and quickness and 
so forth are not valid Justifications in terms of the range of damage 
that results from corporal punishi.^ent. And the in-school suspension, 
the short-term suspension, and the in-school alternative to suspension 
may ultimately turn out to be only new and more sophisticated methods 
of exclusion. 

We have also published i document Which I believe approaches your 
issue. If you would like, you can write to the NEA for a little book 
called What Teachers Should Know About Students' Rights . 

DR. MORRIS : The AFT dees not have a national policy specifically 
addressing the question of academic credit during the period of a stu- 
dent's suspension. This is the kind of issue that would usually t)e 
addressed at the local level, unless it becomes a very significant 
national issue which could of- course happen. On this issue, AFT 
locals are more apt to adopt a position which addresses the circum- 
stances of their own school systems. 

DR. KUYKENDALL : I would like to Inform you that, before the de- 
velopment of the NSBA resolution on disruptive students, much consi- 
deration was given to the loss of academic credit when children are 
not in school. This is one of the. reasons why we have strongly urged 
local boards to develop these in-house programs. 

Now, with regard to the specific question of loss of academic 
credit, we have not developed a resolution. Many of our local school 
boards have addressed this concern, and we do know that our Council of 
Urban Boards of Education will be addressing the issue in future 
publications and ad hoc committee reports^ 

Since this issue appears to be such*an oVi^r*lding concern, I 
would like to see more of the groups represented'today, as well as the 
many advocates for students and for parents and representative organi- 
zations with a genuine concern for students and human rights, take 
this concern to local school board members. There are still too many 
community concerns which are not brought to the attention of local 
board members, who have the utlimate responsibility for the develop- 
ment of those policies which can and will safeguard student rights 
within their respective local school districts. 



OR. SALMON ; The Amerkan Association of School Administrators' 
official policy is that alttrnatives to suspension and expulsion need 
to be developed anl that these alternatives must provide environments 
which meet the educational needs of students. One of the great bene- 
fits we see is that the student i± punished for disruptive behavior 
for whatever reason and Is not punished by having his educational 
progress" held back. Therefore, we certainly would not be in favor of 
withholding academic credit. 

MS. HUTTON : I am Charlotte Hutton from the District of Columbia 
Public scnoois, Office of State Administration. concern relates 
to Dr. KuykendalTs statement about examining some of the codes in 
relation to student government and student rights and responsibili- 
ties. I am wondering whether, at this time, you are in a position to 
specify areas of these codes, for the sake of those of us who have 
already established codes of ethics? 

DR. KUYKENDALL ; I am not in a position to do that right here, but 
what I can suggest is this: our Educational Policy Services Division, 
in conjunction with our consulting services, does provide on-site 
technical assistance to school districts that are looking at the revi- 
sion of their discipline codes, as well as basic policy related to 
discipline or student disruption or student rights. 

What I can do, if you write me directly or call me, is send you 
some of our sample policies and information from our files on what our 
consulting service has been able to do. with school districts. And 
perhaps you may even want to work directly with that department. 

QUESTIONER : I would like to address ny question particularly to 
the union representatives and the administrator, and also to the PTA 
representative. These people seem to me to be the representatives 
here of educational authorities in the public schools. 

After listening to the several presentations concluding with this 
one, I am seriously concerned that we mighty leave here without any 
perspective on action-oriented activities. I was disappointed because 
no one made specific citations. I expected these especially from the 
gentleman representing the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. I think Dr. Salmon finesess his approach tfb the administrative 
responsibilities. It would seem that there should be more program- 
matic pres»!ntations showing specifically what administrators through- 
out the nation, from the executive level to the State level and trick- 
ling down to the classroom, are doing about what is considered a great 
problem. 

I am further concerned about the relationship between the devel- 
opment of unions and school discipline problems, the impact unions 
have on the administration of schools and on the lives of teachers, 
and what implications this has for union leaders when they look at the 




qutitlon of diiclpllnt aUtrnatlvti. I think to lomt txttnt Dr. Boima 
tritd to iddrtis hliwtlf to this, but I do not think Or. Morpls did. 

Wt think of funding as a siflnlflcant part of looking at alttrna- 
tlvts, and I »«uld alio Ilka to know what Ideas thtse men have about 
looking at the serious problems of funding for the future. Are there 
tny propositions for legislation? 

DR. SALMON; I would like to speak first » because I need to refer 
to the letterTnvltlna me to make this presentation, response Is 
not defensive. For although — and I am not doing this defensively -- 
I fetl capable of doing what you want me to. that was not what the 
organliers of the conference requested. The original letter asked 
me specifically to "express the views of your organization on disci- 
pline, suspensions, and alternatives through formal policy statements 
and the general phllosphy of the association." I think that the prob- 
lem we have here Is not that the administrators' association does not 
have alternatives that we can describe, but rather, within the context 
of this presentation. I did not think such a discussion appropriate. 
I would now be glad to add what you have asked for. rf that Is what 
you want. 

We believe that the problems of discipline ought to be looked at 
in a diagnostic and prescriptive way. We realize that resources are 
Short, so that this cannot be done very o'ten. or perhaps as often as 
It ought to be done. We think that a wide variety of professional 
people should be made available for serving the needs of children who 
have behavior problems. Some of those will have roots in education, 
some in sociology, some in nutrition, and so forth. We think the 
administrator in the school has a primary responsibility for setting 
a climate in his or her institution — a caring, loving climate, one 
that is concerned about young people. And we think the administrator 
must recognize that every day these young people bring to schooV prob- 
lems inherent in the enviornments they occupy while they are not ""in 
school . 

We believe we n^d to be Imaginative in seeking to isolate the 
schools, and I concurVompletely with ny colleague from the National 
Education Association.Vhese alternatives should not be discrimina- 
tory, but they should bA imaginative. And finally. I would like to 
say that we think that die education of the young person is paramount, 
and that anything that/mpedes this education impedes the development 
of good self-concepts -and contributes to bad behavior. 

DR. MORRIS: We have several questions here. In terms of plans 
for action, itt me mention three areas in which the AFT has been 
working. 

> 

One of these is Improving early childhood education, on which we 
are placing a strong emphasis. We have put out some materials on 
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this, and wi h.vt bttn ict.lvt In protnotlng and supporting ItglsUtlon. 
Wff think th«i. tht 1t«rn1ng difficultly which vtry ofttn lie behind 
disciplinary problems and disruption have to be tackled at an early 
age level, and that the resources must ba marshalled to do this. 

A second area Is Improving the training of teachers, which was 
mentioned earlier. We have a policy, for example. In favor of an 
Internship program. I will not go Into that except to say that an 
Internship program would be a much more satisfactory way of Introduc- 
ing teachers to the classroom and helping them be better prepared to 
deal with some of the challenges that they will face. 

Third, I would say that the AFT plays a very active role In work- 
ing to Increase legislative support for all kinds of programs. But an 
Interest In alternative school programs has to be placed In the con- 
text of otner school programs. We find that. In many areas, the 
school system as a whole entity Is being challenged, and school sys- 
tems are being clospd down In a number of states for lack of funding. 

During the past couple of weeks, we have gone through a battle 
here In Washington on the tuition tax credit. Along with the other 
educational trganlzdtions, the AFT saw this bill as a tremendous 
threat to the puollc schools. So our Interest In alternative schools 
has to be placed In the context of other concerns. 

With re9ard to the relationship between the growth of teacher 
unionism and problems of discipline In schools, I would suggest that 
perhaps there Is a spurious connection. I think that, within school 
bureaucracies, there aie a lot of alienated people. We notice that 
many Individuals are finding that their edges are rubbed a little raw 
by these giant, impersonal Institutions. And this contributed to the 
formation of teacher unions. I think that the same kind of forces 
have been at work on students. In addition, the forces outside the 
school that have ma^c It more fashionable to challenge traditional 
authority than to tccept It have had an Intact both on students and on 
teachers. So the 'purlous connection I have mentioned exists Insofar 
as teacher unionism has been a response to causes slmlllar to those 
which sometimes produce student disruption. 

DR. BOSH' - I do not have a good way to answer all that was said, 
but I would like to respond In part. I think I did try to cover your 
points as much as possible in ny earlier remarks. 

The experience we have had Is that teachers around the country. 
In all kinds of school districts, are trying to deal with problems 
which are being discussed here In many different ways. We hope these 
will be positive ways. 

The basic message I had hoped to convey today Is that we need to 
look at the semantics of some of the terms we use and to understand 
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tht 1iipHc*t*oni of ioffie of tht procttsts in which m art InvoWtd. 
For txinpU, It fftmt to m that tht most Mholtsomt approach to dlicl- 

1* "^'^ ** ijflwptwni of tht postlbit nttd for 
inttltutlonal changt and rtform, and that tht most tfftctfvt stratt- 

'7? ***5*" r^l ^'»"* Institutional rtlatlonshlps, 

rathtr than toward changing youth. This may bt a tritt stattmtnt, but 
1 say with complttt sinctrlty that somthow wt havt to Join togtthtr. 
all of us. Ttachtrs nttd this as much as anybody tTst wa want to 
bt Jovtd, too. But wt havt got to find ways to makt schools atttnd 
childrtn; so wt do not Just havt childrtn atttnd school. 

QUESTIONER; I havt two conctrns, ont to dirtct to Or. Bosma and 
tht otntr to Dr. Morris. I would llkt to know how tht AFT is bting 
htipfui In the planning and dtttrml nation of alttrnativt programs when 
at timts thtst rtquirt changts In Job dtscriptions or tvtn ntw ptrson- 
ntl not always In kttping with txisting union regulations. How art 
you making proposals to locals and working with school administra- 
tors? 

And Or. Bosma, you Indicated a very, very serious and continuing 
issue about Institutional racism, and I wonder If you are saying that 
this problem Is much more difficult than It would appear from current 
presentations. 

DR. HARRIS; I would say that, first of all. a number of locals 
have oeen active In trying to develop alternative programs, as I men- 
tioned before, according to the feedback I have gotten on this. In a 
number of cities. It has been very difficult to raise the Issue. 
There was no support from other parts of the educational coninunity. 
This Is why It became an issue In collective bargaining; the locals 
wanted to ensure that there would be some action. 

With regard to the difficulties Involved in getting around cer- 
tain arrangements that already exist, I cannot tell you precisely what 
goes on. This is a matter of iocal discussion and accommodation. I 
think. In dealing with problems such as this, all elements of the 
educational community have to be Involved. I believe that when the 
teacher groups are approached and are Included In the process of 
development, they are very responsible. 
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QUESTIONER : I was wondering about your leadership from 
national standpoint? 

DR. MORRIS : From the national standpoint, we have not been devel- 
oping specific programs for alternative schools. We provide Informa- 
tion to locals when they have a need to know what Is going on in other 
areas, and we have addressed the Issue In a number of conferences and 
workshops. 



I think wt ill h«v« i lot to U^m jt^out iht Ittut In ttriBi/of Shit ts 
oceurrtng in virfoui irtit ind tn mrym of t,h4t sttrnt to work. 

, Tht qutstlon I M«r<i Vif whtthtr I vftw tht problwn of 

initUutioniT ncim it iwch inori ifrio^ji thin prtstntitlons htrt 
would Mkt tt sttfli. I hopt I htirM tli«t corrtctly. And tht inii#tr 
Is. yts, i btlttvt I do. 

I think thit ptrvitlvt ricH» If f»ot tht only dtstructlvt mtchtn- 
itm In tht systtA. Thtrt irt iH* so^ othtr proctssts on which m 
hivt comt to rt ly ovtr tht ytiri hc<^it th^ hi¥t bttn co«fortiblt 
ind tisy for us ind hivt s<lBplff^e1^ o^r jobs is ttichtrs, tducitors. 
idmlnlstritors. ind, probibly. i^ p»r%ats. Whtn ttichers try to ott 
rid of unsittsfictory griding ty^nii^ «htn pirtnti try to gtt rid of 
stindirdlxtd ttsts, or whtn wt i^ i gt-o^p try to provldt tfftctlvt 
rtform ourstlvts, for exiinpit, in fcU'ining for school dtstgrtoitlon. 
wt ourstlvts irt txcludtd from tue ^tfy groups thit ought to bt In- 
volving us btciust. In dtitlng w|tl| chlldrtn ind pirtnts in tht 
comnunlty, wt irt on tht front And this Is too ofttn forgot- 

ttn. 

As i rtsult of btlng txcludffd^ sofMtlnts txhlblt symptoms of 
illtnitlon; wt btcomt hostllt, too-^ rh|j 1$ stlf-dtftitlng. Wt nttd 
to find wiys to optn up tht $yst«fii% to provldt tfftctlvt Input ind 
pirtlclpitlon. 1 im pirtlculirly <5&iiCei.(»ed thit tht ivilliblllty of 
slmplt solutions cin bt particularly Conducive to dtloslons on oor 
pirt and Cin bt pirtlcularly dam^g^n^ 1h terms of the efforts of this 
conftrtnct's sponsors, who I think u*l^e^$tind those Issues, to stirt i 
proctss of chingt that will htlp SQ^o) districts around the country 
move In tht necessiry direct lons« 

I would like to cite two plecej »f legislation which have devel- 
oped In the last several years a^ f>o«*1ble aodels for us. The stan- 
dard under lau vs. Nichols and In Ch« «^ 25, 1970, HEU Office for 
Civil Rights memorandiw on I an^ua^e discrimination and national origin 
minorities (which all of you shoul* KC^w and I hope you do) states 
thit the Indlvlduil educational ryt^s children constitute the test 
for the provision of special progrwmsr (Particularly bilingual, blcul- 
tural programs. 

It seems to me that it is ln^)Ccu$«bie, that It hts never been 
educitionally defensible or morally defensible, for us to do less thin 
that In dealing with a student wh<J Is *»4v1ng problems. The Florida 
pushout study of a few years ago »<n i^n^ by the governor's task force 
on student disruption. After the f^a^ti looked at the nature of the 
problems. It became the task forc^ <ltsrupted students. This Is, I 
think, essentially the root of our l)r<''^1em. 

Mary Faber of the NEA Is her*. «nci suggested to me before the 
session that the handicapped leglsUtlOn, Education for All Handl- 



thit hivt hdn<l»c*pp«d us fo much \n th« tchooU wrhips »4 miSSt Sl!^ 

llf^T' '''''''''' •<^uc*t?5;ir"4id;l*"l^';iio,Ti!jHr' 

Yesurday. EthrJdflt of MIA tr(ed to point out lh*t h^nrfir^n 
Ptd cMldrcn cannot bt suiptnitd in the^««J wy is^thtr chfld^iS^" 

n^7%tlS'r:n\?MrrHri'"'^°"* itnJ?o*^j?*'no.s 

prottcted. But If w c«n find mins of limiting our options and 

nave Hited those th4t t considtr mst d«nwigtng - then r«rh*t»s J C4n 
find rwl alternatives irftlch put us on a poiUive trick, 

i.lut?^^TrL^^?!'* ^'^ ippreclatiofi to tNr pan- 
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IFrcCTIVE IH-SCMOOt ALTMMTIVES TO SUSPEWIOH 
N. Hiytl Nfftll 

f.^«Si!Kr*lriLi?*l?*J!! prtMiititfon. Thtrtfort. this pjptr 
mil tnouitf ktpt In •Jnd fn dtvtlopln^ In-tchool iUtmittvtt. 

crUfclsw. A nuntotr of iuthorltitlvt rtporti it Iht local St*t« 
tli« #ut«t to Mhtch th«y irt u»td.» r>»t word •luioonifoi? hst itlrt.d 

fllSliflif! ?*»«J»>'<«;r^ MC»Mlo«f. But KhttlMr tht prictfct of 
tt«oririly,t»#rHo9 chOdrtn fro* tttendfng ichool «s « rotbo'w to 
rtjl or ptr^ffvtd C4Sts of ii1$beh«v1or Is called -3-d«J rtSJIl - 

dv, tht result is still tht suspension of students fro« Khool. 

Ulliitl*!! to tht widespread use of suspensions has 

Slir*^I2?7*2^ « variety of ne^ perceptions, analyses, and 
pressures* Awong these are; 

^''f* suspending students fro* school for atten^ 
Ins;! excessive tardiness, 

ijjr^ f*^"? ^<t^o"t permission) Is an Irrational and 

nSIw !S ^^"^P^^""^ response which only compounds the 
problciis of absence froa school; 

0 Anunderstanding that suspension Is not the «ost effective or 
productive response to a range of nonviolent, non-overtly dis- 
ruptive offenses such as snoMng. disrespect, use of abusive 

-f!ISf?**J"*lf?®'1^'**^***"' « ^ district, 
public affection i * 

0 Prtssures fro« law enforce«ent officials aid juvenile court 
Judges who have complained that suspended students frequently 
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9tt Into tfoubit in tht eoaiwnlty Mlitn thty trt uniuptrvlttd 
ina unlnvolvtd In eonttruetWt icttvlty;* 

0 A rt4l1i«t1on tor school offlclili that uutftntf ttho irt 
lufptn^ fron school art not counttd In tho ivtratt dally 
atttndanct, and that tuch abitneff jtopardlit a school 
district's antlclpatod lavtl of statt financial aid (whtrt 
statt aid fomwlas art hastd on ADA)} 

0 F1nd1n9s that Minority studtnts, culturally difftrtnt stu- 
dtnts, and studtnts fro* low-lncont fanlllts art Mort Hlctly 
to bt susptr^ltd at a ratt slgnflcantly disproportlonatt to tht 
ptrctntaftt of tnroll«itnt among all studtnts atttnding school} 

0 An acttnoMltdrntnt by school administrators that short-ttrm, 
out-of*schooi susptnslon has too ofttn bttn used as a con- 
vtnltnt and simplistic rtsponst to a conipltx stt of prolitms 
which nay be tht shartd rtsponslblllty of school ptrsonntl, 
tht studtnt, and tht studtnt's family and community; 

0 Criticisms p^ff^n and coMunlty groups that school offi- 
cials art abdicating thtir rtsponsi bill ties to studtnts whtn 
thty rtmovt studtnts from school without first using a rangt 
of ttchnlquts and strvlcts to Idtntify and remt^y tht probitms 
rtsponsi bit for tht commission of tht rtal or rtrctlvtd 
disciplinary offtnsti 

0 Exptrltncts that suggtst that susptnslon Is not th# litst 
method for communicating with partnts about th# bthavim* of 
thtir chlldrtn and for tnllstino parental support for tht 
disciplinary goals of tht school; 

0 Evidtnct that susptnslon Is now so Inappropriately ustd that 
It Is not a dtttrrtnt to stu(tent misbthavlor, that It dots not 
Instill stlf-dlscfpllnt, and that It dots not ensure that stu- 
dent misbehavior will not recur. 

As a result of the above and many other cgncerni* school offi- 
cials are miking greater efforts to develop and utilize disciplinary 
responses which do not exclude students from school. The generic term 
"In-school alternatives to suspension' may describe many different 
kinds of efforts to deal within the school with student disciplinary 
offenses th«». have formerly resulted In out-of-school suspen- 
sion. Such efforts may be Informal and ad hoc, or they may be formal 
and highly organized, but they are all predicated on a conscious deci- 
sion not to utillzt short-ttrm, out-of-school suspension as a response 
to certain student offenses. While such a dec1s1<m may represent a 
sincere effort to reduce or eliminate out-of-school suspensions. It 
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should be recognized that the decision also repesents a de facto ad- 

cn^^lcc^ ^i'''*?°°I °^^''=''^' ^^^^ ^^^y ^''^ ""^ble or unwilling to 
Mnn!? execute the kinds of preventive instruc- 

ml;,?I?J"! • ^"'^ management strategies which will minimize 

the manifestations of inappropriate behavior by students. 

The decision to develop in-school alternatives is at least a re- 
cognition of the harm and futility of out-of-school suspension and 
hopefully It IS predicated on an intention to better serve students 
But It also means that all of the knowledge, discussion/curriculum* 
Tno nnT^'. T'^TS"' ^'^^ ^<^'^^ons , and professional ^hetoM-c focus- 
ing on the why and how of meeting the educational and human needs of 

J;^'?;^'??^''"'^'"''-^''' "^'J^"" ''"^ inappropriately appl ied or have 
?n crh f i^P^''^-'" ""^"^ ^"'^ individual Classrooms. 

studpJ??' nlpH.'"l!rJh"" ^^^^^^b}e step toward better meeting " 
students needs, but they must not be allowed to deter or replace more 
- fundamental educational efforts which will prevent the kinds of be- 
havior to which in-school alternatives are a response. 

.•n crhLi^ the purpose of this paper to describe the many types of 
in-school alternatives-to suspension. That information is readily 
available elsewhere, and school officials who are considering the de- 
velopment of alternatives should make use of those resources/ How- 
ever, just because a disciplinary practice carries the label of an 
nn^Hc ^ u- i^''"^^'''^ ^° suspension," it cannot be assumed that the 
needs of children are being better served or that it represents a 
qualitative improvement over previous disciplinary practices. Any 
disciplinary practice, including an in-school alternative, can be 
misused, and later in this paper we will set forth a number of 
criteria that must bfe met if an in-school alternative is to be judged 
as positive. juuycu 

A commitment to design and implement an effective in-school 
alternative tb suspension necessarily implies a recognition of the ' 
negative consequences of the frequent use of out-of-^chool suspen- 
tln?^; ^" opportunity, for a new beginning, it is impor- 

tant for the development of any in-school alternative to be preceded 
by a period of reflection and thought . prev.euea 

The process of reflection should represent an effort to assess 
the purpose, practice, and effect of the use of suspension. That 
jr^onLr^ J facilitated if administrators take the time to arrive 
at honest and thoughtful answers to the following questions: 

0 Why has our school used out-of-school suspensions? 

o In what ways have out-of-schodl suspensions limited our abil- 
ll^^P students and solve problems related to school d>§'-"' 

ClUrflMP? ^^^^ 



0 What group(s) has borne the consequences of our use of out-of- 
school suspensions, and why? What^has been the impact of 
these suspensions on the persons affected? 

0 How have we monitored and evaluated the effect of our use of 
V out-of-school suspensions? 

0 What "^effects of our use of out-of-school suspensions do we 
not want to repeat in other disciplinary efforts? 

0 To what extent has our school's use of out-of-school suspen;--'^ 
:sions been at our own discretion (as opposed to suspensloriis 
mandated by school board policy or district office dirfec- 
tives)? 

0 What has be0fr-Qur experience regarding the^^fat^onship be- 
tween the "Dehavrpr of school personnel J^f^ the bphavior of 
students? How hJive we accepted responiibility for remedying 
the inappropriate behavior of indjiYiduals from both groups? 

0 How do parents, teachers, juFKf students perceive the system of 
discipline within the sph^l? What are their attitudes and 
expectations regardipg^ discipline? How do these relate to rry 
own philosophy and "practice? 

The answers ta-tliese questions may provide some understanding and 
insight from whlcfi valuable lessons may be drawn and applied to the 
development pf^an in-school suspension alternative* On the other 
hand, dev^^l^ping an alternative in the absence of such reflection may 
mean the mistakes of the past will re-emerge in a new guise to corrupt 
thj^-^tended benefits of the alternative. 

School officials who are developing in-school alternatives to 
suspension should make sure their efforts are based on a solid philo- 
sophical foundation. If they believe the primary purpose of the 
alternative is to punish students, to control students, or to modify 
the behavior of the students, then it is unlikely that the long-term 
results of the alternative will differ much from the results of other 
disciplinary practices conceived within a similar philosophical frame- 
work. Again, however, the development of an in-school alternative 
provides an opportunity to reassess past assumptions and practices and 
to take a different approach. 

The problem with many disciplinary practices is that they are 
designed more as an expedient response to real or perceived student 
misbehavior than as an effort to identify and remedy the cause(s) of 
the behavior. The maintenance of authority, control, and status too 
often determines the nature of the disciplinary response, frequently 
to the exclusion of helping the child or solving the problem which is 
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at the root of the child's misbehavior symptom. Such responses not 
only result in ineffective disciplinary practices, but they can lead 
to a school official's abuse of power. 

In-school suspension alternatives should be developed for the 
purposes of: (1) helping the child; (2) identifying and remedying the 
root problem(s) responsible for the real or perceived cotimission of a 
disciplinary offense; (3) helping the student develop self-disci- 
pline; (4) gaining knowledge about the factors contributing to 
discipline-related problems, and initiating preventive measures to 
reduce those problems; (5) eliminating the use of out-of-school 
disciplinary suspensions for a.ll offenses except those which clearly 
threaten the security of the school community; and (6) providing a 
framework within which school personnel can work to achieve the first 
five goals, while enabling the majority of the students in the school 
to continue to participate, without interruption, in the school's 
instructional process.. 

Certainly these are goals based on a philosophy that discipline 
in the schools goes beyond issues of punishment and control, and that 
suggests school officials have an extensive responsibility to stu- 
dents. But unless the goals of an in-school suspension alternative 
are developed on this or a similar philosophical base, the potential 
of the alternative may not be fully realized. 

It is important to recognize that the objective of an in-school 
alternative must not be restricted to merely reducing the number of 
out-of'-school suspensions. Detention programs which address none of 
the other goals stated above have succeeded in achieving' the limited 
objective of keeping students in school, buf it is highly questionable 
whether students have really been helped or whether future problems 
have been prevented. In-school alternatives to suspension whjch re- 
sult only in students sitting in a room are irresponsible management 
techniques which, over the long term, are not likely to help either 
the student or the school. 

Such misuse of in-school alternatives also provides a convenient 
means for ignoring the fact that the student may be only one factor in 
the root problem responsible for his or her real or perceived misbe- 
havior. It does little good to involve a student in an in-school al- 
ternative If there is a prejudgment that it is always the student's 
misbehavior which needs to be modified. School officials must be 
willing^to come to grips with the fart that the root problem of a 
student s misbehavior may also be foimdv' in whole or in part: 

0 In how a teacher manages his/her classroom or relates to { 
students; 

0 In the hasty judgments of school personnel whose reactions are 
based on partial Information, on cultural/racial stereotypes 
or on their personal values; 



0 In a range of other school -related, peer-related, home- 
related, or community-related factors. 

While school officials are often willing to acknowledge the role of 
peers and the student's family as possible contributors to a student's 
misbehavior, they are less frequently willing to acknowledge or ad- 
dress school -related factors. If in-school alternatives perpetuate 
the inclination to modify the student's misbehavior symptom, but do 
not provide a context for identifying and remedying the root cause of 
the problem — wherever it is found and whomever it involves — then 
the alternatives will represent "discipline as usual" for the student 
and the school. 

_ If an in-school alternative is to provide a framework within 
which problems are to be solved — not merely ignored, misclassified, 
or removed from the classroom — then school officials must be corimit- 
ted to developing an alternative that permits the program staff to 
make an objective analysis of what the problem really is and gives 
them the power and support to deal with it. If the misbehaviors of 
peers, teachers, administrators, and parents are found to be a major 
factor leading to student misbehavior, then those behaviors must be 
addressed. This should be done even when the recognition and confron- 
tation of such behaviors threaten the status quo of the power rela- 
tionships and the political dynamics in the school cotimunity. Of 
course, it must be recognized that peers, teachers, administrators, 
and parents — like students — are prone to human error and bad judg- 
ment. As in the case of students, they often need help in identifying 
the source of the problem and confronting their own role in it. 

The design of an in-school alternative should reflect both an am- 
bition to deal more substantively and successfully with student -misbe- 
havior and a sense of realism based on an intimate knowledge of stu- 
dent needs, and on the informal structures and relationships in the 
schools. This means that teachers, administrators, students, and 
parents should be involved in designing the in-school alternative. It 
is essential for this planning process to be deliberate and thought- 
ful, and for all the participants to be well informed about various 
alternative models. Designers of an in-school alternative to suspen- 
sion should consider the following major components. 



CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES FOR REFERRAL 

The in-school alternative should not be viewed as the solution to 
every case of student misbehavior in the classroom, nor should it be 
assumed that the referral of a student to the alternative is the best 
response to every violation of the school's rules. If in-school al- 
ternatives result in removing and isolating a student from the regular 
classrooms, and if that process is easy and convenient for the class- 
room teacher, then there is the temptation for the teacher or adminis- 




trator to abdicate his/her responsibility for effective discipline in 
the classroom and the school. Therefore, there must be a clear state- 
ment of the circumstances under which a referral to the In-school al- 
ternative is appropriate and of the procedure for making the referral. 
This statement must be communicated in writing to the school's staff, 
students, and parents. 

It is also wise to designate a specific person to be the "gate- 
keeper" of the in-school alternative. This administrator or other 
school staff member should be the person who screens alT^referrals to 
the alternative in order to determine if such refert-^l s^i^e appro- 
priate and necessary to solve the root problem. Sucn^^ndividual 
must not assume a role of "processing" referrals, as some assistant 
principals have processed out-of-school suspensions fn an assembly- 
line fashion. Further, this "gatekeeper" must have t^he authority to 
evaluate the need for and the wisdom of the student referral to the 
alternative based on a preassignment investigation irivolving conversa- 
tions with the student, his/her parents, and the referring educator. 
This person should be empowered to assign or not assign the student to 
the in-school alternative and, when appropriate, to recomnend the use 
of less ^formalized alternatives which wo-uld more liK^ly meet the 
student's needs and more quickly return him/her to the regular 
classroom. 

A referral to an in-school alternative must be accompanied by 
sufficient documento* ^'^ i to justify the referral. ^ Th^ documentation 
should state what incident or behavior prompted the referral and what 
effprts were mace to identify and solve the problem prior to referral. 
A teacher's written suggestions or comments to facilitate the identi- 
fication and solution of the problem responsible for the referral 
should also be solicited. 

As another part of the referral process, the student should be 
afforded the minimal due process rights outlined in Goss vs. Lopez 
before the assignment takes place. Th6 student shouf^ be advised as 
to why the assignment has been recommended, and should have an oppor- 
tunity to present his/her side of the story. This conversation may 
also provide clues aboiit the root causes of the problem. Such a pro- 
cedure is simply good administrative practice, and It may have the 
added benefit of providing some legal protection for the school system 
and its. personnel.^ 



LENGTH OF ASSIGNMENT 

If one assumes that many in-school a1 terr^ati ves will take the 
form of assigning the students to a separate faciMty within the \ 
regular school, the issue of how long the student will stay there% 
becomes very important. In most cases an assignment of from 1 to 3 
days will probably be sufficient to work with the sti^dent, to try and 
identify the problem, and to initiate a process for effectively deal- 
ing with the problem. 
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No student should stay in the program for more than 3 days with- 
out a review of his/her progress during the first 3 days. Any recom- 
mendation that the student remain in the program beyond 3 days should 
be accompanied by docunentation detailing the rationale for the recom- 
mendation, the activities and services proposed for the student, and 
what is to be accomplished during the remaining days. The review pro- 
cess should include an examination and discussion of this documenta- 
tion in a meeting of the referring teacher or administrator, the per- 
son who assigned the student to the program, the student and his/her 
parents, and any member of the in-school suspension staff. , Of course 
under no circumstances should a student ever be in the program for ' 
more than 7 days without a full due process hearing. 



- IN-SCHOOL PROGRAM FACILITIES 

If the assignment of a student to a specific place within the 
school building for a specific period of time is part of the in-school 
alternative, attention needs to be given to the location of this 
facility. It may be a classroom that is not in use, a portable class- 
room, or even a converted storage area. One. school even set up a pro- 
gram in an unused area behind the stage. Regardless of what kind of 
facility IS used, it should be somewhat removed from the normal traf- 
fic patterns within the school. This serves several purposes. 
It provides the social isolation which can sometimes motivate the 
student to "get his act together" and complete his stay in the program 
so he can resume his social role in the regular school environment.* 
It also removes the facility from curiosity-seekers among other 
students and decreases the chances of undesired interruptions. It can' 
spare the students some embarrassment since they are not seen going in 
or out of the in-school suspension facility. • 

The facility should probably be an austere setting which does not 
provide the visual stimulation usually found in normal classrooms. 
Chairs, desks or study carrels, bookcases, and file cabinets are all 
that Is required. However, the student should have access to study 
materials and aids that would otherwise be available in the regular 
classroom. If there are students who are assigned to the facility 
primarily because of misbehavior symptoms resulting from serious 
academic problems, the facility should also include programned 
instructional materials and books and other materials specifically 
geared to- the academic level of the students. If the experience of 
the in-school suspension program begins to reveal that many students 
assigned to it are there because of academic problems, it may be 
necessary to change the in-school alternative to one which is more 
clearly designated as a skill development center.' In that case, the 
facility would be different from the one described here because the 
emphasis would be on academic remediation rather than on discipline 
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STAFF^SELECTION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



There Is no more crucial aspect of developing an in-school alter- 
native to suspension than selecting the staff who will work with the 
students assigned to the program. The development of the alternative 
must not be seen as an opportunity to reassign an undesirable teacher 
from a regular classroom to the alternative program. Instead, the 
staff of the program must i>e selected from a group of individuals 
who: 

0 Want to work with the program; 

0 Want to work with children who have problems; 

0 Have demonstrated their ability to work successfully with 
youngsters with problems; ^ 

0 Can relate well to youngsters with a variety of class and 
cultural orientations; 

0 Are more interested in identifying and solving real problems 
than merely in responding to or modifying misbehavior symp- 
toms; and 

0 Are patient, caring, and committed to students. 

If possible, certification criteria should be a secondary considera- 
tion. It is more important for the prospective staff member to be 
able to communicate with troubled students, to have strong diagnostic 
and instructional skills, and to have the energy and imagination to 
utilize a variety of school and community resources to help solve 
problems 

The interview and selection process of, the staff for the program 
could be aided by creating a special selection p^nel. The panel 
should include administrators and teachers who are experienced and 
successful in working with the types of students who may be assigned 
to the in-school alternative program. The pan^l must make it clear to 
the applicants why the program is being initiated^ the goals and ob- 
jectives of the program, what support the staff will have from the 
ichool system, what authority the staff will have, and an indication 
)f the school system's commitment to the program. 

Staff for the alternative program can be expected to have many 
Mfferent responsibilities. Aside from supervising students in the 
urogram, they will have to provide counseling opportunities for stu- 
lents and work to establish a personal rapport with them. The staff 
rill have to assist students with academic assignments and be sensi- 
iive to possible learning problems which may become apparent in Work- 
ng with them. It will also be necessary for staff to make judgments 
IS to when students can profit from utilizing school or comnunity- 
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STAFF^SELECTION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



There is no more crucial aspect of developing 
native to suspension than selecting the staff who i 
students assigned to the program. The development 
must not be seen as an opportunity to reassign an i 
from a regular classroom to the alternative prograf 
staff of the program musti)e selected from a group 
who: 

0 Want to work with the program; 

0 Want to work with children who have problen 

0 Have demonstrated their ability to work sue 
youngsters with problems; 

0 Can relate well to youngsters with a variet 
cultural orientations; 

0 Are more interested in identifying and solv 
thdn merely in responding to or modifying it 
toms; and 

0 Are patient, caring, and committed to stude 

If possible, certification criteria should be a sec 
tion* It is more important for the prospective sta 
able to communicate with troubled students, to have 
O . and instructional skills, and to have the energy an 

ERJC utilize a variety of school and community resources 

m^B^ problems 



PARENTS AND THE ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 



It is also necessary for the staff of the alternative program to 
involve the parents of students in discussing and analyzing a stu- 
dent's behavior. This may be a long and difficult process that may 
require home visitations. But it is vital for parents to know as much 
as possible about why their child is in the alternative program and 
what the program is trying to do for the student. 

A routine process of involving parents can also provide a way to 
educate parents about the reasons for the substance of the schooTs 
expectations of the student's behavior. There can be no substitute 
for direct, face-to-face contact between the staff of the alternative 
program and parents of students in the program. This component of the 
program is essential to its success. 



CONTENT OF IN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

Certainly, it should be made clear that if students are in an 
alternative program which temporarily removes them from the regular 
class, they must receive a quality of instruction comparable or super- 
ior to that they would otherwise receive. Such instruction should be 
at a level appropriate for each student* Any tests or other Important 
work being given in a student's regular classroom should also be 
available to the student in the in-school alternative program. Thus, 
the student who is in the alternative program should not be 
academically penalized or be permitted to do nothing in the program. 
The academic component of the alternative program should be more 
rigorous, more challenging, more appropriate, and more rewarding than 
in the regular classroom. 

The staff of the alternative program must be vigilant for student 
academic problems resulting from learning handicaps, inadequate pre- 
vious preparation in the lower grades, inappropriate instruction, or 
the use of inappropriate materials. Solving these problems may re- 
quire more time and resources than are at the disposal of the alter- 
native program staff. Therefore, some program to aid the studenv with 
these problems will have to be prescribed after a process of teachc-r 
consultation, a formal assessment of the student's achievement level, 
a review of the student's academic history, and an intensive diagnosis 
of the student's learning process problems which need special atten- 
tion. A plan to solve the student's academic problems should be de- 
veloped, shared with and explained to the student and his/her parents, 
and carefully monitored. 

The in-school alternative should also include a component which 
involves individual or group counseling. Unless there is some oppor- 
tunity to work with the student— and also with parents, peers, and 
teachers --within the context of a counseling model, it is unlikely 
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PARENTS AND THE ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 

It is also necessary for the staff of the al 
involve the parents of students in discussing and 
dent's behavior. This may be a long and difficul 
require home visitations. But it is vital for pa 
as possible about why their child is in the alter 
what the program is trying to do for the student. 

A routine process of Involving parents can a 
educate parents about the reasons for the substan 
expectations of the student's behavior. There ca 
for direct, face-to- face contact between the staf 
program and parents of students In the program, 
program is essential to Its success. 




CONTENT OF IN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

Certainly, it should be made clear that if si 
alternative program which temporarily removes tlier 
class, they must receive a quality of instruction 
ior to that they would otherwise receive. Such ir 
at a level appropriate for each student. Any test 
work being given in a student's regular classroom 
available to the student in the in-school alternat 
the student who is in the alternative program shot 
academically penalized or be permitted to do nothi 
The academic component of the alternative program 
rigorous, more challenging, more appropriate, and 
in the regular classroom. 



cases, the staff of the alternative ^o^t^m should serve as the advo- 
cate fo.r the students with whom tMJT 31^ working, both to assure that 
the support personnel provide prompt af*^ quality service and to pro- 
tect the students' Interests. In c45ft, should students simply be 
turned over" to the school or coa*iii*h<t> support personnel. 



FOLLOW-UP 

Once a student leaves the Irt-^c^iof^ alternative program. It Is 
Important to have some process of ^oUo^-up to determine how the stu- 
dent Is getting along In regular cta^s^^. One coin>onent of this fol- 
low-up should be to determine how ^u^ccjsful the in-school alternative 
has been In helping solve the root f^'ottems of the student's misbe- 
havior. One approach Is to use a /o»ti? Or ard which enables each 
teacher whom the student sees throu9*>»<^t; the course of the normal 
school day to indicate how the stude^^t *s getting along in class. 
This is turned over to a school adnjini Str^tor, with a copy to the 
alternative program staff, at the ©nQ'of each school day. Short-term 
support from the alternative program staff may be necessary if this 
procedure indicates that the student 15 continuing to have some prob- 



It may also be wise to plan soflie follow-up counseling sessions so 
the student will be able to provide fe^dtdck as to how he/she is 
doing. It is preferable for the Ia'ScH'H)! alternative to be organized 
so that its "alumni" can take the ifl^t^ative to temporarily (2 hours 
or less) return to the program for f»llov-up counseling with any mem- 
ber of the program's staff with whogfl the student has developed a spe- 
cial rapport. Such follow-up sess1^f»s ^lioj/ld be available to the stu- 
dent at any time during the school ot\ emergency basis and 
should be preceded by the student's f»ot<ttcation by an appropriate 
teacher or administrator that the sii^'^e^t is returning to the pro- 
gram. 

r 

FUNDING 

The extent to which additional f^fvtltng may be required to pro- 
vide the services and staff for an ffi^sC^ool alternative program de- 
pends largely on how creatively an ^(^{fitstrator uses the services and 
staff already available and on the n^er of students that may be in- 
volved in the program. Tt should not t>« assumed that an in-school 
alternative cannot be implemented wftlhoiit additional funding. Before 
such a conclusion is reached, school QffUfals should think carefully 
about what kind of arrangements can be inadft using available staff. 

If additional resources are reqii*r«<*, there are a number of pos- 
sible sources for funding. In those S5cfH>ol districts where superin- 
tendents and school boards are thought to be sympathetic to the goals 
of the in-school alternative, they %t\»\i1d b« asked to provide local 
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foods to support the program. In other school districts it nav be 

tegy for getting the progran established. T^e Eacrqeocv Schoorlid 
/tet can provide funds to eligible districts for VrlnS^f s^iJIc 
and personnel if the districts i^et tJm r. nrm's ^r7ur?a. mie 
}u"nds ISL^ ^^"^'"^ ^<o,,tlof^ Act can alJo provide 

Ik. J: u staff for the alternative program may be funded through 
the Comprehensive Employment and ^.ainir.g Act. The Juvenile Justice 

suspensions ^ °f^^^ ^^'^^ prwent unwarranted and arbitrary 

MONITORING A ND EVALUATING THE ALTERNATIVE PBOf gAx 

^^M^t ^n-school alternative should be carefully monitored and eval- 

nrol?Hf , 5^ intended purposes. The following questions may 
provide a useful framework for determining the success of the pro- 

o Has the program actually resulted In a significant reduction 
2^'" o*^o"t-of. school disciplinary surper.sions? 
fh^Jfr S"?Pe"s1on data froo prior to the implementation of 

J^l io"^^!^® "^^^ ^o"- « comparable period of 

time while the program has been in operation.) 

0 What :oncerning referrals and assignments to the al- 

^ti^Vr Fh°^'"^™ ''^^"^^ (Compile data which include infor- 
mat ion on the race. sex. and grade level of students referred 
to the program; which compare the number and types of students 
^rlr'^M^i^^ f""'^^^' to the alternative pro- 

?l^L^i '^^f* °^ referrals made by individual 

teachers or administrators; which indicate how many students 
spent how many days in the alternative program; which cite the 

InS"!;?rS'^^'";5 "Vt "Signed 'to the program! 

and which provide Information on the number and types of 

IrfnVl^ * referred and/or assigned to the alternative 

program during a given period of time.) 

° ??n®^l5'^®r?^ Involved in the in-school alternative program 
significantly increased their academic, social (coping, inter- 
skil s). and attendance success as a resuft If hllZg 
participated in the program? navmy 

0 Has the alternative program resulted In students' developing 
greater self-discipline (as manifested by their not being 
assigned to the alternative more than once)' 
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0 Has the aUem«t1v« pngrm resulted In aore parents being 
Involved In the disciplinary process? 

0 Has the alternative served a broad range of students (by sex, 
race, socloecono»1c background, etc.) who have violated school 
rules, rather than served only one group identified as "the 
discipline problem*? 

0 Has the alternative served only those students Most In need, 
or has It been excessively used as a disciplinary response? 
(Check to see If the maber of students participating In the 
In-school alternative Is equal to or more than the number of 
students formerly receiving out-of-school suspensions.) 

The monitoring and evaluation of the alternative program should 
Involve the program staff, classroom teachers, administrators, and a 
representative from the district office. The assessment should result 
in a report which Includes the kind of data IndlcatMf above, relevant 
anonymous case histories, and comments from school personnel , stu- 
dents, and parents. An Interim report of this type certainly should 
be prepared at the conclusion of each semester that the alternative 
program Is In operation; a more extensive report which also Includes 
cumulative data and a thorough analysis of the program's Impact and 
deficiencies should be prepared at the end of each school year. 

This paper has outlined some of the qualitative parameters that 
should be considered In designing and 1ii^)1ement1ng In-school alterna- 
tives to suspension. It Is now a truism In American education that 
the quality of any given program Is largely dependent upon the connlt- 
ment of those who plan the program and upon the leadership and energy 
which they bring to Its Implementation. That Is also the case with 
In-school alternatives to suspension. In-school alternatives will not 
work for the benefit of students If they are In^lemented grudgingly or 
If they are supervised by Individuals who do not believe in the philo- 
sophy upon which the program Is based. 

What has been outlined In this paper Is not a panacea for all 
discipline-related problems In public schools. It will not eliminate 
the damage that can be caused by the Inappropriate disciplinary 
responses of educators who are not adequate to the task of relating to 
students with problems.*' But If carefully planned, and If guided and 
Implemented by skilled educators, an In-school alternative program can 
result In more effectively meeting the disciplinary needs of students 
^and schools. 
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FOOTWOTES 

'Ten consecutive school days or less. 

'Children Out of School in Ohio. Citizens' Council for the Ohio 
Schools. I !#//. (Available for $2.00 from the Citizens' Conncil. 517 
The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 44114.) conncn, 

•Close-Out Report." pnpared by Eugene Limar and Lynda Wright. Special 

lJi?rS.S:5S;"f ^^iV^^* f*"""" ori^^nical Assistance. LouisiJS 
State Department of Education, November 1976 - Harch 1978. 

Community Opportunities for Educational Directions Prote ct. North 
Carolina Hu^Sn R elations Cou;;ci I, August il, li)//. (AJaila ble free of 

fl^ilj^ ff l?i"'^f"S^°? i f''"^ ^"^^''■!" '^^ f'""' Jefferson County Education 
Consortiun, Louisville, Kentucky, September 14. 1977. 

Kn»fiV?''??"^'u'^*^°^/^f * ""^'y °^ ""<'ent suspensions by the 
Mto?) jSie"l97r^" Cofmission (Linda Jones. Project Coordi- 

School Suspensions: Are They Helping Children? , published by the 
O.C. 20036. September 1975, » » » 

Title VII Special Stud ent Concerns Interim Report . Loulsiania State 
lllV,Z[lr^: No;S^ri976:"" °' ^^"^^"^ 

'The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 includes 
a finding by Congress that "juvenile delinquency can be prevented 
Jhr«!I2J to keep students in elementary and secondary schools 

l%u}liof!iy'^ unwarranted and arbitrary suspensions and 

flJfr*/'"® * ^^publications which describe in-school alterna- 

tives to suspension. Programs currently in operation are described in 
Creative Discipline, published by the Southeastern 

Sui io itfi Vf^^- Z^^T^V V"^ f!^:;i^*" Service Conmittee 

during 1977-78.- .(Available for 57.00 from AFSC-SEPEP. 401 Columbia 
Bu Id ng. Colunbla. S.C. 29201.) Other programs are described in 
SnJ^^ifcTi^*?!® from the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and other professional organizations. 
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*For recwwen^ed due process procedures for 1n-school suspension, see 
Section 9 of the plaintiff's proposed discipline code In Mo^ganvs, 
Kerrigan , (Ava1>abje from the Children's Defense Fund. 1520 New 
HaiTf)sh1re Avenue, Washington, O.C. 20036.) 

For reconwended procedures for temporary removal f^om class, see 
Section 7. 5,5 of the Model Code of Student Rights and Responsibili- 
ties . (Available from the Center for Law and Education, 6 Applan Way, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138.) 

There are a number of potential legal c,uestl0ns surrounding an 
assignment to an 1n-schpol alternative program and the "rehablllta- 
tlye" purpose*, activities, and effects of the program. See "In-School 
Suspension Practices and the Prison Hospital Experience," David K. 
Wiles and Edward fiiockoff , NOLPE School Law Journ al. Volume 7, Num- 
ber 1, 1977. (Available for 52.50 from NOLPE, 54?Jl S.W. 7th Avfiiue, 
Topeka, Kansas 66606.) , 

^Attention needs 'to be given to the degree of isolation which Is 
desirable In this type of program. Some programs do not permit 
students in the program to eat with other students (lunch trays are 
brought to the in-school program room). Other programs require that 
students go to the bathroom at ^a, time when no other students are In 
the hallSrf Students in alternative programs are sometimes prohibited 
from participation in extracurricular activities that may be held 
during or at the end of the school day. 

'Schools should be receptive to .learning from the experience of the 
in-school alternative program. ' In some cases, it may be necessary to 
make significant curriculum and instructional adjustments in the. 
regular school program If it becomes clear that the academic needs-of 
some st^Klents are not being met* The strong support of the' school 
district's central office may be necessary to help a schooT determine 
If, when, and how such .adjustments should be made.. ' * 

•Some schools have found j:hat, because of the personality of the per- 
son in charge of the in-schpol program, and because students in the 
programs usually receive more Individual attention and care than in 
the regular classroom,. some students welcome the opportunity to be 
assigned to the program! This i^s.most likely to happen when the real 
problem has not been adequately addressed and the student views the 
in-school program as a haven. Thus, assignment to the program may be 
seen by some students as a positive experience and may inadyertently 
be responsible for students? causing problems (so they will be as- 
signed to the in-school program). The occurrence of this phenomenon 
should be anticipated.^ Careful records should be maintained to deter- 
mine if the same students are returning to the program constantly and, 
if so, why. 
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*A dtUIUd dtscrlption of various Federal sources af funding for in^ 
CrSatlve^Du'clnl?;.^ '^^^*'^ ^ ^^""'^ ^" '^P'"'' 1978 1?sue of 

'"For example, educators may quit suspending students but beain to 
routinely refer "behavior problem- students for evaluation a^ol ace- 
?am'haSd7?r;S/^J^' emotionally handlcappod or She ^"uJable'^S- 
tally handicapped. The absence or low Incidence of the susoenslon-; 
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SESSION VI 

DISCUSSION OF 
DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING 
EFFECTIVE IN-SCHOOL ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION 

George P. Edmonston, Jr. 
McKlnley M. Nash, Ph.D. 



COMMENTS OF MR. EDMONSTON 

During the past 2 days, thise of us In attendance at this con- 
ference have had the opportunity; through the many excellent presenta- 
tions preceding this session, to learn something about a few of the 
many ^ypes of In-school suspension alternatives currently in use* 
Because of these efforts, I, for one, r jw have a much clearer under- 
standing of some of the programs school systems nationwide are using 
to reduce Incidents of student misbehavior. 

In the presentation just heard, Mr* Mizell shared with us certain 
points to consider before, during, and after Implementing such alter- 
natives. I have been asked to share rry reactions to Mr. MizelTs 
paper on designing and Implementing successful In-school alternatives 
to suspension, and soon will begin ity presentation with some comments 
In this regard. Yet In iry presentation I want to do more than just 
offer for consideration the traditional llne-by-llne examination of 
the paper under review. Therefore, I plan to close rny brief remarks 
with what I consider to be five characteristics of successful in-' 
school alternatives to suspension.^ As I do so, most of you will re- 
cognize that at least some of what I say has, at one time or another 
during this conference, been touched upon, however briefly. Please be 
assured, however, that rT\y purpose will be not merely to reiterate, but 
rather to exchange the greatest number of ideas to the greatest extent 
possible. I, for une, wouV feel remiss in rry responsibilities as an 
educator if, given the opportunity to share information, I were to do 
otherwise. 

Keeping chls in mind, then, let me begin by saying that even a 
cursory reading of Mr. MizelTs paper is enough to convince the reader 
that it is well-written, lucid, and professionally sound. And al- 
though he has failed in his footnotes to give me credit for a publica- 
tion that caused me much ''wailing, moaning, and gnashing of teeth" 2 
years ago, his paper. is well -documented. In short, Mr. MizelTs pre- 
sentation is evidence of the fact that his reput^ition in this area is 
well -deserved. 

At this point, I want to depart for a moment from my thoughts 
concerning the presentation under review and talk very briefly about 
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o'p°eritf?,t\"o:?s?f„"^! """^ --p'ary"pjsj;^:;i„^fi;u';-' 

0 First, these programs are located in schools headed bv nrinci 

Si nar VrLM^''^'^ ."""^"^^ '^'^ that school d'l c !" 

plinary practices must provide opportunities for misbehawJnn 

fhp fn"\%i° r^'fl'" ^"^P- Mo'-eover. these admfnist?atS?s Jiew 
the in-school alternative to suspension as a means by which 
students can receive assistance Jhen they get^nto tro^b e? 
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0 Stcondt tht faculties at thtst schools consider this typ« of 
alternative to be vc y i^fflcaclous In dealing with student 
recalcitrance* Unlike schools that have unsuccessful pro*- ^ 
grams, those schools with exemplary programs do not have a 
so-called "lifeboat'* atmosphere In which teachers ensconce 
their lack of confidence In such programs by always having 
at-the*rea(ty other traditional punitive disciplinary tech- 
niques to use In case a 2-ddy stint In the program falls to 
produce a change In student attitude. 

0 Third, the principals or selection committees In these schools 
have employed qualified personnel to staff their programs. By 
qualified personnel I mean educators who understand the so- 
called "world view" the values and beliefs of a person and 
how they serve to influence or how he/she perceives the world 
— of those students with whom they will periodically work 
during the course of a school term. 

0 Fourth, most of the..* programs Involve students who get Into 
trouble In activities that will help them feel they are a part 
of, and not alienated from, the extracurricular activities 
available at their respective schools. I suppose you could 
say. In the words of Dr. Glaser, that these programs are pro- 
viding students the opportunity to take a "stake" in their 
schools. One school In southern Louisiana, for example, dis- 
covered early last September that most of the students who had 
been suspended or expelled the previous year had little or no 
involverient in extracurricular activities^ So now, on "Club 
Day," when many students at this school are released from 
their classes to attend speech or beta club meetings, all 
those pupils who were referred at least once during the year 
to the In-school alternative for help are allowed, if they so 
choose, to attend a club meeting of their own, right in the 
alternative room. 

0 Finally, and most importantly, these programs exist in schools 
where they are just a part of the overall discipline and not 
the only technique or system used to discipline students. For 
example, many of these programs use a tiered system of refer- 
rals and conferences that is, teacher/student conferences, 
referral to a guidance counselor, administrative conferences, 
and so forth. If these conferences fall to provide help, a 
referral to the in-school alternatives or to some other person 
or agency is made to help rectify the students • problems, 
Each^ctivity in the process is normally followed in sequence, 
with opportunities provided at each level for a post-haste 
return of the students to their regular school «)utine. At no 
time during the entire process are students made to feel that 
somehow the school has "given up" on them. 
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lar t^i^'Pi^sJiJf* National Institute of Education, and in particu- 
mint nn I: prov ding me with this opportunity to com- 

.r?Jo?'^;i?^"\^ * presentation and to share a few of ny Ideas on 
in-school alternatives to suspension. 



COMMENTSOF DR. NASH 



W4,.i 1^* '° ^0'' presenting a response to Mr. 

inn li I °" designing in-school alternative programs by focus- 

r?oJr * i"5""r"^ P^^r^m currently operating 1? our high 
me5iSi*;oJ^':f"?JI'; °!;' program which has re- 

?f«I rJJ^J^Sr.fJ* discip ine problems In the district through the 
Si?? *f ?[**^"*i^!u °J «I<v<ties by teachers and administrators, as 
slli Jf tM's'feitTesT"' °' ' ''''''' ^^^hlight 

r.;.nJnJT^^°u? '"SP'^^f"^ Slightly more than 15 percent of the total 
If tlT. ^°*'"5^'iP »i9h School school population, and over 60 percent 
of those suspended have been black. Therefore, an alternative to sus- 
pension must be a priority. aiternat.ve lo sus- 

.«„-c^^S relations component of the project Involves the con- 

S' (^\pT "^^"9 ' satisfying educational experience for 
Ihnnf ^/r'n^^"^ ^"h""^ who normally would be suspended from 

?Jo"f." d'-oPO^ts; and (2) modifying the behavlbr of these 
students. The three units of West School refer students to a 
centrally located Motivational Lab. The students referred to the 
Motivational Lab are those who have been referred to tne Dean of 
Inli Tnh Principals, or Principal for discipli lary reasons 

J? . J fL^^^^^f"^^ potential dropouts. The Motivational Lab 

is a suite of two rooms set aside in the school, us^-J fo- Individual 
and group counseling and for small group and/or individualized 
instruction. The rooms are staffed with a director, a cour.selina 
teacher, and a teacher-aide (CETA trainee). -"ur.senng 

t<nnJ^r counseling component fs an important aspect of the Motiva- 
tional Lat concept since many problems experienced by stuc-nts are 
problems result ng from a poor self-concept. Studerts who'feel thot 
they have very little to offer and see no%1ace ^r. ihe srhool where 
JSp^^JIT"^ any worthwhile cont'-lbution need attention in the home, 
the school, and the community. When students reach certain staaes of 
depression they often tend to reU-ase their anxieties and frustra- 
fir?c°rh "earest person or "thing." and a hall or classroom prob- 
lem Is the result. In order to provide a "coo^ ing-off" period for 
!',f^*^ assigned to the Motivational Lab where they 

fhp?l °" "^^^ " opportunity to do at least part of 

their classroom assignments. *^ 

The period of time a stuaent remains In the Motivational Lab 
depends upon several variables. The nature of the infraction and the 
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attitude of the student have a great Influence on the length of time 
spent In the Lab. However, the student Is considered In regular at- 
tendance In school activities, where feasible, and Is given the oppor* 
tunlty to make up any work that may be missed while away from the 
regular class. 

There are continuous lines of communication open between the 
counseling teacher In the Motivational Lab and the regular classroom 
teacher, with the responsibility on the part of the student for 
regular classroom assignments. The Idea Is to provide uninterrupted 
Instruction for the student who would normally be suspended and to 
make serious attempts to modify undesirable behavior. The activities 
In the Motivational Lab Involve Instruction In academic areas on a 
more Individualized basis than Is possible In the regular classroom, 
as well as both group and Individualized counseling. These activities 
provide a place, materials, and personnel to help the student make the 
adjustment necessary for his return to the regular classroom. The 
Skills Lab, Math Lab, Language Lab, and other resources are used 
extensively in the project. 

The Motivational Lab provides opportunities for personal inter- 
actions. Students are able to sit down and discuss their problems 
with an adult who has ample time to listen. This process helps 
students resolve their problems rather than having the school remove 
them from the instructional environment. 

In addition to the efforts of the counseling teacher and teacher- 
aide, two Outreach Workers visit the homes of students who have been 
recommended by the Unit Administrator. The Outreach Workers serve as 
liaisons between the home and the school, helping parents, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers to understand nutual problems and concerns. 
Supported by accurate background information, the Outreach Workers of- 
fer suggestions for resolution of problems. 

In-service activities are planned for both professional and non- 
professional personnel. Many problems encountered in West School can 
be solved or alleviated when staff members are fully aware of the 
causes of such problems. Staff members meet and exchange ideas on 
ways of dealing with problems In school. They have opportunities for 
listening to resource persons skilled in interpersonal relations and 
fc/ discussing various avenues or approaches in dealing with certain 
types of problems. The services of the Illinois Office of Education 
have been secured, at no cost, to furnish additional consultative 
participation. 

The following is a list of major objectives for the project: 

1. Reduction in the numbed of suspensions by 30 percent (i.e., 
total suspensions including repeaters). 
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2. R«duct1on In tht numbir of students suspended by 30 percent. 
^* rymbtr of suspensions emong blacks by 30 

*2 administrator assigned to West School coordinates all actlvl- 
t es of the program and evaluates the program In an effort to dete?- 
r s"lon'Jj tiT,l fJh**?^'^ objectives are belno The c eJk.JjJlst 
assigned to the lab keeps records of the project and students served, 

tinn ^^J^^ll'^^^'^^l positive counseling and rehablllta- 

Vnr-r: JJL""?"'^' ""^o'-eseen personal problems /may relS- 

ifnt! classroom teaching, offers behavior modification fbr stS- 
Jj;J ;».f"'^ a chance to excel and build confldenci so 

not a'de?«n?lon'°r"i^;"' '° HotlvaMSnal Lab s 

J rpJrofffli ° * Pe"r"«"' catch-all for undesirable students 

a recreation room a cure-all, to become more desirable than the 

s ? ^a^rl^ ;n'"^'''^"^" ^ suspensions. (Ce^ialn m?sbJhav1or 
the DroS^rl %h'r suspension.) To assure maximum utility of 

cne program, the classroom teacher must: i n,jr ui 

1. Provide current work for a student In the Ftotlvatlonal Lab. 

2. Make It a point to let that student know he will b? welcome 
bac to class when his behavior is modified. (Stop by 
^r1od!)°" '° encourage the student during planning 

^^^^'ch^'^?^^^"^o5^;t'" " « ^^"^^'^ 

^' blhivfo^^^ '° Implement positive reinforcement of desired 

made bl ihS'prlnJfof? ^lllltl'. f'S^?"'"^"'? ^° Motivational Lab are 
onlv fn Lnlllnn I.: ^"'^^^"'^ Principals, and Dean of Students 
l^ents Jth t^^^^^^^ discouraged from threatening 

wluf 1 possibility of sending them to the Motivational Lab 

?n7hi !J^"\r^P!'?^^ asslgrmients to the MotivatlnalTab ?an ^suU 
in the student's being suspended or assigned to other altPrn^tl^I ni«_ 
grams within the district.' Hopefully! l?Xse prScedS^s a?e JtoseW 
adhered to, any school district can Implement a successfS? 1^-schoo? 
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SESSION VI 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



MS> CECILIA ; I am Laura Cecilia^ I would like to ask how one 
might encourage self-referral Into these programs? 

MR, MIZELL ; I think that Is a good point which 1 obvious. ly did 
not address. Before 1 try to answer^ I would like to thank the re- 
spondents; for I assume that part of the purpose of this panel is tc 
help everyone think about developing and In^lementlng an 1n«school 
alternative, and I believe that the presentation of different points 
of view and different experiences Is very helpful* I hope these di- 
vergent points of view will also be represented In the proceedings 
that will ultimately be published. 

I think you raise a very good point. I may well be looking at 
isolation as a factor motivating the student to treat what he encoun- 
ters in the 1n«school suspension program with a little more serious- 
ness than perhaps he would were it Just part of the regular school 
program. If isolation makes the in-school suspension less desirable 
to a student than having contact with his friends, then perhaps he 
will be more inclined to get down to business a little more quickly. 

I hope that the self-referrals take place within other components 
of the school program which do not have the disciplinary stamp on 
them. I am making an assumption that an in-school alternative Is, in 
fact, a disciplinary tool, a response, that most people are going to 
see it as such, and that most school administrators are going to con- 
ceive and implement It as such. For the students who Just have a 
problem and want some help, there are other components of the school 
program — the counseling component, their relationship with an indi- 
vidual teacher, staff member, or administrator -- that should be util- 
ized so that the students do not have to appoint themselves to the 
center. 

Maybe some^ people disagree with this concept. I suppose one 
could argue that in-school programs should Just be a regular part of 
thr^hool program. If that happens, In-school suspension programs 
take on a different character one which is a disciplinary response. 
I am assuming that most administrators In this country are, in fact, 
going to respond to violations of school of fenses f rom the point of 
view of discipline. 

What I am suggesting is that we change some of the things which 

brought the student to that disciplinary context in the first place. 

I think this Is a legitimate point which should be open to discussion 
and reflection. N 
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Pro< *??'gSi!:i!y^ S^w'^ *^^*'''f* BHIfnoi from Florldi Stitt «nd with 

grams? And tht lona version of the question Is the foflS! « ^^t 

Mlwn Snf;o„fl!^^' '° t^*-' root causes th« Mr. 

Ml 2en mentioned for disruption are located In the racial *fMt. .nr. 

S^ dlJ^rSji? iJSS?^ «"ir'fhI";'f*'S;^ alternative to suspension 11 
.TulTl''A°/ the black suspended student that hfo? shS is not fhe 

it JrJi""? '";f9«»nt objectfves was to reduce oStsfdJ JlspinstS^s 
by 50 percent. Since there Mn t Xfsproportlofnte number of hlwk 

uS °"'iha"? KpX*?,^"?' "hh'y b^t':.2n"S?ur.nJ*b ack 

t'iiV" r ' ' 'Violin K':^:e^^-t 

Has so^:: c^?o"u?^?n° T.l\'cZ^'^Z^^^^^^^^^ 

going to be able to identify staff ;;ho frS"ent?rsu?Jeid students 

?^a o^! Jl\tTJ ^^""'^^^ ^^^ ^^ schools^SSe aSn?^ s: 

Jr?f?r 5*^® * disproportionate number of suspensions in the r 

IVo^iTJuV'l''^ P^^''^^" •^^J' dangeJo^s Jo ?ne's p^??esl" 

lln J P^'o^leni may be centered not in t^e 

ch d but elsewhere in the school. If one tnes to take L t hi 
political dynamics of the school conpuinity. 5hTpoier'l?'ruc?u^e that 
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It, thtn I think hi U tiklng a rlik, Juit «t ht would be In th« lirg- 
tr coiwminlty. 

But this It not to t«y th«t such « thing dots not dtstrvt to bt 
dont* At you point out, sonit vtry tondaffltnt«l probltmt will not bt 
rtsotvtd untn this Is doht. 

W» EAKIN ; namt Is Louis E«k1n ind I «m with Unlvtrslty Rt- 
s««rch corporation. I would tikt to think Or. Nish for somt of th« 
concrttt suGiJtstlons ht provided, and I would llkt to ask ont othtr 
thing. You ntntlontd that thcrt was a distinction bttwttn thost 
youngsttrs with disciplinary problems and those who, for ex4)i^le,. 
threatened the life of the students or teachers. I am just curious. 
How do you handle the very, very serious and extreme cases? pb y^u " ^ 
put them In your in-school suspension.^ rogram, or do you Isoliajte -them 
separately? 

OR. NASH : We Isolate those youngsters at h0ine In whAt we call 
adml nTstrHTve homebound, and those youngsters are Isolated no inore 
than S days. We can suspend 1^ Illinois up to 10 days.' But t/am 
afraid that can beccmie convenK^nt. We Isolate' th«n until we ^an get 
our school psychologist or someone ovier to ^4ee If' that behavior' Is 
particular to that Incident, or we ask the parenjfs' to.- bring the ^ 
youngsters' back In the school. ' 1 ' ! 

Now, that Is retpoyal from scliool and thf t^^ch^r comes around to- 
them for 1 hour a day.*^<T^^ a wtouji iltuation InvoWfng 

a weapon or an assdu1t>xbut not.a f1stfjgh^^^%^^ boys* That Is 
an attempt to do real bottj ly, ham to sometyhr; or someone who*s attempt- 
ing to di) bodily harm to tilinself / and many pf our youngsters today who 
use drt/^s are attempting to destroy themselves by jumping off some* 
— tfiin^ or through cornet HI hg.- C 5 \ 

So we confine them either for thefc bwh safety or the safety of 
others if the problem becomes severe enoiigh,^ I •am not against an 
expulsion to an in*school suspemston provided, pr^D|>er educational 
facilities are available. \ i^*-^ 

QUESTIONER : If you had your druthers, would you do it that way, 
or would you try those youngsters in the In^school suspension program? 
Do you think that's desirable or is it >^^pio1 It Ictl necessity? 

PR, NASH ; It*s both. It*s a pofltlcaKiecessity from a liability 
standpoint If a youngster Is perceived as be tqo ^ngerous by a staff 
member or he needs to be removed either fpr hlSvSAfeity Or for the 
safety of others. Now, we know there are pidOpl^ In our adults popula* 
tion who have to be confined. So It's reasonable to think th^tliere 
are people in our adolescent population who have to be /confined for a 
period of time for specific reasons. I think we confihe too many. 




pwplt to do thit «htn thv h*vt # thrt«t of bodUy him to thM or 

«^:L/^vli?' P'^JnclpAl of « junior high «Utrn«ttvt ffducitfon 
J*^??' * V"^ ^® crltlclxt >ou Mho h4vt given ui 1n- 

formitfon. r cam to SMk information. » w •n ui in 

You know In tht t<luc«t1on fltld iiany of «s educdtors think th«t 

J**"^ *H import-nt. rm conctrntd wUh 

itJJtJ; fiJJ If.lJ iff* ^i^' « ^^'^ that M 

Iri«rlf ^ Jl* program, Me started a gifted child 
program. I find that the considerably gifted receive a lot of mb\U 
city, and they say these kids are not this program because of their 
own aofng. 

When It comes to the alternative program, iihere we handle b«- 
5^!;i^'■K**^**?i•"**• Absenteeism, academic def 1clenc1es» and tardiness, we 
find that the general attitude Is that these kids are here because of 
their own doing. In the 4 years that I've been tht principal, we've 
found that some of these kids test as geniuses. Vet it is difficult 
to get any publicity in order to obtain the proper financing, or to 
get the cooperation of the co«»i«inity because the program itself is 
camouflaged. But the gifted kid is constantly publlciied. Could you 
give me some Information about how this could be done? 

"* «sk of the need 

for some eTfectiye PR in terms of those kids that you have identified 

tJ/SM*Ji JlHIn yjif'^T'J^ i\ 5?««t!?<''9 ^^'«st along the theme of 
the United Negro College Fund: "A mind is a terrible thing to waste." 
mat Is, if you have potential that has been identified in that in- 
school program, it really becomes a question to me as to what purpose 
1$ that ability and brilliance going to be put once that person 1$ in 
ine larger society? 

Is it going to be put to a purpose which is for the person's own 
personal good as well as society's, or is it going to be used destruc- 
il^^-^L.^ *"r? 5?*' ^" W'-ectional institutions we have many 
peop e who are highly conpetent, but the problem 1$ that coflwetence 
did not get recognized perhaps, or at least channeled in a very con- 
structive way early on. One needs to communicate to the comminity 
that they have a stake in trying to help these folks at a very forma- 

i„ iKi*""!?* ^^^Jt to ''"^ *'<th them later 

on when they re either going to be in the unemplo>ment -lines, in the 
»«irare offices, or in correctional institutions. 
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mj im i Ity mm \i Bob lini, Vm kind of Uktn wtth tht dtj« 
w btino l»trt thttt lilt couple of dtyt boc«uf« tht Itlndt of quilUIti 
«ntf trilti you'r* tilktnf About in thttt tttchtrf is Mhit Bill Hortt 
it tht UnlvtrtU^ of Htchtgtn ttUtd About 3S yttrt tgo, tht criili 
rtfourct ttichtr. For y§tr% I h«vt bttn trtlning ptopit In thttt 
klmtt of tklllt thit wt htvt httrd tilktd «bout — trintACtfonil 
inilytlt* Gtttilt thtrtpv, bth«v(or nodifk«tion. What I h«vt ntvtr 
bttn «b1t to do it gtt tht«R to w«nt to uit thot* Mhtn thty gtt ciught 
(n tht conflict. 

And to Mhit t rtilly wtnt to 9M up trying \% thit, ifttr ill tht 
ditcuttidn of truditt inodtlt ind philosophy, I wint to think you, Or, 
Kith, for dtilin^ with tht Issut thit evtrybody t«id it importint, tht 
root problffli in tht ptrsonility chiricterf sties of tht ttichtr-idmin- 
istritor. Right on. 

WR. TURNCft ; I in Winston Turntr fro« the Nitionil Associition of 
EicKnirntiry School Prlncipils. I m4y H*ve wi«s©d this in Mr. I(ii<tlt*s 
tilk, but It stttntd to m thit h« spokt of tviluitivt crittriA only in 
ttrots of tht student. U there soak evituitton of the stiff ilso? 

m, mini : t think thit is i good point to kitp in mind, ind I 
think you ire right. I did not indicite thit cteirly. HoMtvtr, Mhtn 
you irt compiling infonnition on Mho hit made the referrils, I think 
thit in itself Mill be i kind of eviluition: His Mr. Jonts nidt 15 
rtftrr«ls ind Mrs. Smith made none? 

It Mould bt helpful, I think, if in such i report there Mere some 
indicition is to hOM miny teichers h«d in fact been Morked Mith «s i 
result of hiving m«de * rtftrril. In hoM R«ny cises did tetchtrs mike 
referrals Mhen the '.cudent never got to the in> school suspension 
progrem -- tht "gitekeepor" decided this si tuition could be handled 
inother Miy? Perhaps there then occurred some negotiation Mith the 
teacher, ind thit student was returnt6 fdi*'}y and promptly to the 
regulir clissroon. Again, I think you rase a good point that I did 
not iddress clearly enough. 

W. HASLAM ; I notice that our tin s up. I would like once 
igiin to think the panelists for sharing their expertise Mith us. He 
going to move right into our final session. So you may stand up 
a fCM miniitts. If any of you try to leave. Me may have to suspend 
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CLOSING REMARKS 
Juntuus wnitifRf, J.O. 



Throufihout tht 3 d4tys of th(t conftrtnct, owwrout p«rttcip«nti 
hi¥t rtlitd tha Utut thtt tht mtttln^ his not ins^rtd tht qutftlon 
of how to iol¥t tht probltffi of ttudtnt dUclpHnt. It tttms is though 
tOM pirtlclptntf cimt txptct(n9 to find tht solution prtpicktgtd «nd 
rtidy to bt tiktn btck to tht tocti dutrlct for Imptttntntatlon. 
txptcttt Ions for tht conftrtnct Mtrt sointMhtt dHftrcnt, I s4m it «f 
«n opportunity to gtntrttt discussions^ shart Idtas tnd str«ttg1ts, 
tnd rtvltw sont sptclfic In-school «1ttrn«t1vts. Finally, I ftU tht 
conftrtnct might tlloM us to dtttrmi nt whtthtr m art asking ourstlvts 
tvtry qutstlon posslbtt btfort m procttd too far MUh In-school a1* 
ttrnatlvts or any othtr strattgy for Impacting upon iht serious disci- 
pMnt probltms In tht nation's schools. 

But ptrhaps It Is most Important to shart somtthing othtr than my 
txptctatlons. I would llkt to tmphaslzt obstrvatlons on tht nttd 
to rtspond cautiously to tht disciplinary situation, tsptclally with 
rtgard to In-school a1 ttrnatlvts. 

Tht difficulty I stt In launching Into In-school alternatlvts (or 
if^y other program for disclplint) Invotvts tht factor of risk. Tht 
causts of disclplint probltms art txtrtmtly co«iv)1txi solutions art 
tvtn mort so. Thtrt Is some Indication that In-school alttrnatlves 
havt worktd tfftctlvtly In somt settings. Howtvtr, we havt very lit- 
tle data by means of which to examine this Impact carefully and to 
determine why these programs have been effective, and for what stu- 
dents and what types of problems they have worked. At the same time, 
some evidence Indicates that the types of problems that specific 
schools are encountering may differ in nature as well as degree. 

I feel, then, that we must perform two types of analysis. First, 
we Should critically examine the needs of each school (assessment) . 
Second, we should use the Information on existing programs to deter- 
mlne how they my meet the needs of their particular schools and how 
we might alter them or Implement them fn other schools ( modifica - 
tion) . 

1 think this process of assessment and modification Is Important 
In the area of In-school alternatives, especially because most. If not 
all, of the programs described during this conference require person- 
nel, facilities, materials, ^nd training — all of which cost money. 
If we proceed too quickly and without adequate assessment, modifica- 
tion, and planning, the programs will achieve only marginal success. 
And such results will exacerbate the situation by diminishing the pro- 



grams credibility in the eyes of the board and conmunity, at the same 
f]Z r°;i'^'"5 evidence and arguments for detractors and loss of vital 
time fn the educational lives of young people who cannot afford it. 

, Another major issue to which I would like to respond briefly 
involves a perspective for our current examination of in-school alter- 
natives. As indicated earlier. I am still somewhat cautious about 
how beneficial in-school alternatives will or can be. Because of this 
cautiousness, I believe that in-school alternatives simply constitute 
an interim measure for addressing the immediate crisis in studenisuf- 
fZVT t instructional time. To the extent that we approach 

them as .he ultimate solution, we may be steering a course away from 
other necessary aspects of restructuring student discipline. 

This brings me to a much larger issue underlying our concern 
about suspensions; namely, that we need to do a much wider assessment 
of what IS generating the current crisis in student discipline and 
what basic restructuring needs to occur within discipline systems to 

''JrVJZr'^'T'TJ^' "^"^ '^^ "^''^ P^^^' scem'^to operate 

f^H r?I^ ^° "^"e^eenth century concepts of the student, the school 
seven??es'?''^ ^' and these bear little relation to the Reality of the 

I think that we need to strsrt at ground zero. We need to ask 
ourselves some critical questions. What are realistic and effective 
philosophies of discipline? What are we attempting to accomplish ^y 

virnnmonl"^ P'^'P^ P^oP^e within the school en- 

vironment authority to make what may constitute educational life or 

^tJf^nJ!°"%°''^'' we need to re-think what direction we 

are attempting to pursue with respect to student discipline. 

.ho Jti'^^l ^"^J" ^^ain at the policies and practices underlying 
the administration of student discipline; we must determine how disci- 
pline is operating and how we want it to operate. In the process we 
must deal with issues such as one we have discussed superficially' 
throughout the conference: the possibility thdt not all suspended stu- 
dents may be guilty of the charges which have resulted in the"? sus- 
pensions and that the rules may be inappropriate in the first p^ace. 
IT ruK'S are not sound and if they do not adequately reflect what i«: 
occurring and what is acceptable to a wide cross-section of people we 
only create another set of problems. k k . -^^ 

We need then to establish a reasonable set of rules which teach- 
h7wh';?h°^J^; ^l^^^ "2 ^f^^ comfortable in consistently enforcing and 
Mpmc S^h'^""?"^' 1^^^ '^^"""^ abiding. I think one of the pro- 
fit ul ^^'^ ''^ 5^^^^ people as being value- 
less, we give them a set of rules which we assume everyone accents and 
a"sch'n^?'^'- if ? s^%^^/ember does not accfept or does not unSe? tand"^ 
h.h?J .r"^r 5°: '^"5^"^ discipline, then he or she will most pro- 
bably be reluctant to enforce them. This leads to differential patterns 
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of enforcement, which may well -be among the critical factors leading 
to the kind of disproportional ity we see in the rate of suspensions 
for minority students. So it is quite clear that we do need a sound 
set of rules which we can all generally agree will be foundational in 
the schools. Then we need to set about the business of ei^forcing 
those rules consistently by .training staff about them and monitoring 
their enforcement. 

Another major issue that I wo^ld like to address, which was 
articulated again this afternoon at the final session, is that our 
programmatic directors and approaches still place all the blame on the 
students. Over the course of these 3 days we have .looked at a number 
of rnodels, most of which implicitly describe and define the problem as 
having its basis in the student. However, administrators and teach- 
ers, two particularly important role groups in the discipline system, 
have a direct responsibility for what is occurring in terms of student 
discipline. Administrators have responsibility with regard to provid- 
ing due process hearings. Some evidence leads us to suggest that. Gos's 
vs. Lopez really did not mean very much except insofar as it gave a3^ 
mimstrators a process with which they could feel comfortable in sus- 
pending students; it did not actually change what goes on in the of- 
fice. For example, in one school we found that 97 percent of the 
referrals the administrators received resulted in a finding of guiU 
on the part of the student. This raises some serious questions, es- 
pecially given some evidence indicating that 45 percent of the stu- 
dents denied guilt or offered mitigating circumstances to explain 
their behavior. So with regard to hearings and applying due process, 
there is a conflict with which we do not. seem to be dealing very 
effectively. This would appear to indicate that administrators need 
training, support, and assistance in making independent decisions 
about the guilt or innocence of students and the appropriateness of 
disciplinary action. 

I think one of the factors that arises continuall^ in discussing 
due process with school administrators involves the relationship be- 
tween the building administrator and the staff. Quite frequently, 
administrators strongly believe that they need to support their * 
staffs. They demonstrate such support by routinely affirming deci- 
sions made by classroom teachers and other staff regarding referrals 
and the appropriateness of student behavior. I think this contributes 
to the kind of results we see in terms of administrators not making 
independent decisions. For they sincerely believe that, \ to support 
th* staff, they must deny that students may be righi some of the time. 
1^ Is a rather serious problem, especially as it relates to giving 
stt^i^nts a sense that^the system is about fairness and about justice. 

Finally, in restructuring student discipline r r^.ems, we must 
look at some of the legal aspects of in-school altt r i}/es\ We have 
discussed the issue of legal protection surroundinc " : placement of 
students in in-school alternatives as it relates to uue process, equal 



protection, and informed consent. But we also need to discuss the 
Structure of these in-school alternatives so that we provide more pro- 
tection than we do in cases of simple suspension. Some of the activi- 
ties that people have suggested must be part of in-school alternatives 
may create problems; the s^urpose of those activities may be question- 
ed, and they may be accused, of having potential for causing some psy- 
chological damage in the stu^lent. In my estimation, the best way to 
accomplish this objective is by developing stringent due process pro- 
tections which adequately inform parents and students of the conse- 
quejices or potential consequences of placement in the programs and by 
providing parents and students with adequate means- of preventing un- 
• warranted and illegitimate placement of. students in the programs. 

In terms of a major summary statement of what has occurred during 
the conference, one of the things that has displeased me somewhat ~ 
not so much about the conference, but rather about all of us and how 
we are approaching discipline — is that we all seem to be rather dis- 
organized. I. think to some extent this difficulty was manifested 
yesterday by the Federal panel, to which i was looking for some 
consensus on how we are going to deal with the very serious issues 
inherent in suspensions and in-school alternatives. 

I think that a number of things need to happen. First, we have 
to coordinate our efforts so that, when we leave here, we do not for- 
get about the problem until another conference is convened to respond 
to problems c-iused by the alternatives' failure to work. We need, 
then, to keep in contact, to utilize our collective information so 
that each of us can make the most informed decisions possiDle. Se- 
cond, we need to put much more time into specifically developing and 
validating in-school alternatives, as well as into discipline systems 
and- approaches generally. For a year from now an individual consider- 
ing an in-school alternative such as the PASS Program should be able 
to understand the reasons behind and results of that alternative be- 
fore he puts a lot of his own time and energy into adapting or imple- 
menting it. This way, the individual can avoid having his district 
commit itself to providing resources for a project which may well fail 
-- and having later to solidify the conservatives within the corimunity 
who are against the expenditure of funds for "problem students" in the 
first place. This is something with which we must be really con- 
cerned, because if we fail as advocates for the in-school alternative 
movement, the next time we have to go back to the Board of Education 
for other funding sources, we will encounter a great deal of resist- 
tance to providing any more money for such activities. 

Yesterday morning Congresswoman Chisholm gave us a charge. She 
said that, because of her responsibilities and activities, she could 
not coordinate a movement toward putting what we know and what we 
think is needed in the realm of in-school alternatives together into a 
Ic r .'atfve response. She did indicate, however, that if we were 
w ng to cormiit the time and effort necessary for developing such a 
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plan, she would be more than willing to facilitate our efforts to make 
sure that review of that plan was accomplished. I think this may be 
one of the most important outcomes of the confereijce and something we 
should not leave the Shoreham Hotel without doing. This may be an 
opportunity for all of us to obtain the kinds of monies or legislative 
support - or in fact to obtain the legislation itself — that we must 
have in order to carry on exemplary programs; It may also be the 
mechanism for resolving some of the problems with coordination inher- 
ent in trying to address the issue of student discipline. 

So again, I think that before we leave, we should all share our 
names and information and outline some initial and inmediate steps so 
that we can follow up on Mrs. Chisholm's charge, and then perhaps have 
some more substantial outcomes which will help all of us to deal more 
effectively with the problems of discipline, suspension and in-school 
alternatives. 
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grams , ^Jefferson Parish School System, Harvey, Louisiana. He received 
.a B.S. in elementary education from Grambling State University, an 
M.Ed, specializing in elementary mathematics from the University of 
New Orleans, and a Certification in Administration and Supervision 
from Southeastern University. Mr. Crosby serves as the coordinator of 
the Jefferson Parish Alternative to Suspension (Intervention Rooms) 
Program, and he has been a resource person on alternatives to suspen- 
sion with the Education Resource Center at Tulane University at its 
workshops throughout the State of Louisiana. 

{jg^" Pyg IS vice president for legislative activity with the National 
Parent Teach Association. She also serves as a member of National 
PTA s committees on bylaws, budget, legislative program, and nomina- 
tions for commission members, and she is a'member of that organiza- 
tion s TV Project Commission and Urban Advisory Task Force. Mr;. Dye 
who has long been active in PTA activities at the national. State, and 
local levels, is also president of the Ohio Council for Education and 
second vice president of the Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Her other memberships include the Ohio School Boards Associa- 
tion, Title III ESEA State Advisory Council, Mental Health Development 
Center, Vocational and Manpower Planning Services, and Family Services 
Association. 



George P. EdmonstOji^ Jr.\. is a program specialist for the Technical 
Assistance Bureau^ of tfTe Louisiana State Departmerc of Education. For 
the past 3 years, J he has conducted workshops throughout the State of 
Louisiana for par'aprofessionals,- teachers, students, parents, and 
school administrators in the areas of human relations, classroom man- 
agement techniques, students rights and responsibilities, and alterna- 
tive education. Mr. Edmonston is co-author of Alternative Educa tion 
in Louisia na: Descriptions of Selected Programs and Louisiana's fi'r«;t. 
student rights and responsibilities handbook. He has also written 
articles on corporal punishment in Louisiana schools and on human 
relations and in-school suspension alternatives. 
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Antoine H. Garibaldi is an education policy fellow with the National 
Institute of Education. Dr. Garibaldi received a B.A. in sociolooy 
from Howard University and a Ph.D. in educational psychology from the 
University of Minnesota. He is a former elementary school teacher, a 
schoo psychologist, and most recently served as director of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Urban League Street Acadeiry. During his fellowship year 
with NIE, he has lectured extensively in the United States and Canada 
on suspensions and explusions. alternative schools, and in-school 
alternatives to suspension. • . 

Morris Gordon is a teacher with the Behavior Modification Clinic 
(Douglas School) in .-i.icago. He received an A. A. from Chicago City 
College and a 3.n. from Chicago State University; he is presently 
enrolled at Chicago Circle Campus. Previously, Mr. Gordon served as 
v^uc A ^" Tampa. Florida, and as program director for the 

Y.M.C.A. He has also participated in conferences involving the 
Chicago Teachers Union and the American Friends Service Corrmittee. and 
he IS active in the field of behavior modification. 

Richard-Green is West Area Superintendent of the Minneapolis public 
schools. He previously served as principal at the North Community 
High School, an urban education center; ac director of organizational 
development for the Board of Education. Minneapolis public schools- 
and as administrative assistant for desegregation/integration for the 
Office _of the Superintendent of Schools and the Minneapolis Board of 
^ho^?J]n?* -S-* ^'"^^".s publications include: Educational Renewal for 

the 1970 s. Minneapolis Public Schools : and Human Rel ations: A 

Response to Racism Through Curriculum? 

Belita A. Heron is an education policy fellow assigned to the Subcom- 
mittee on Select Education. U.S. House of Representatives. Ms. Heron 
received a B.A. from the University of San Diego and has done graduate 
work in education at California State University. Northridge. She 
previously served as a legislative assistant in the office of Repre- 
nfnt ^^Lh ""'^i^ Chisholm; as a special assistant to the vice presi- 
dent at Meharry Medical College in Nashville; as director of Project 
Community at the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor; and as a high 
school teacher in San Fernando. California. 

Irwin A. Hyman is professor of school psychology and director of the 
National Center for the Study of Corporal Punishment and Alternatives 
in the Schools at Temple University. He haso/orked extensively in the 
areas of school psychology and clinical services, as has served as a 
consultant to many schools on problems of discipline. Dr. Hyman's 
publications include works on child advocacy, classroom management, 
and corporal punishment, and he is co-editor of School Consultation. 
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^o^*" Carl Kackley is supervising and consulting psychologist for Pro- 
ject PASS In the Pinellas County School District, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. He received B.A. and M.A. degrees from Indiana State Univer- 
sity. Mr. Kackley has been a school psychologist for 20 years, and he . 
has been with Project PASS since its inception in 1972. His publica- 
tions include: "Humanistic Activities in the Regular Classroom," 
Florida P.P.S. Bulletin , and "P.A.S.S. — Process and Content." 

Crystal Kuykendall is director of the Const ituenry Coordination De- 
partment for the National School Boards Association, where she coordi- 
nates services and program activities for urban school districts and 
minority school board members. She holds a B.A. from Southern Illi- 
nois University, an M.A. from Montclair State College, and an Ed.D. 
from Atlanta University. Dr. Kuykendall was formerly director of the 
Citizens Training Institute of the National Committee for Citizens in 
Education, and she has worked as a public school teacher and as an 
Upward Bound instructor and trainer for the Comtmjnity Action Training 
Institute in Jersey City, New Jersey. She has also taught in the 
black studies and sociology departments at Seton Hall University and 
In the Education Department at Montclair State College. In 1978, Dr. 
Kuykendall was appointed by President Carter to the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education; she will assume Council 
leadership in September 1979. 

Bruce. Mackenzie-Haslam is a researcher at the National Institute of 
Education, where he has been involved in a study of student suspen- 
sions in urban junior high schools and has participated in national 
workshops related to the NIE Safe School Study . He holds a B.A. 
degree in sociology from the university of California at Davis and 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in educational foundations from the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. He has been on the faculties of 
the State University of New York at Buffalo and Georgia State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Mackenzie-Haslam also has conducted extensive research on 
urban schools, with parcicul ar emphasis on the development of open 
classroom models, and he has served as consultant to school systems on 
urban education issues. 

M. Hayes Mizell is associate' director of the Southeastern Public Edu- 
catlon Project of the American Friends Service Committee. He has been 
a senior fellow in southern and Negro history at the Institute of 
Southern History and The Johns Hopkins University, and has done grad- 
uate work in American history at the University of South Carolina. 
Mr. Mizell has also served as a member of the Richland County District 
#1 (Columbia, S.C.) Board of School Commissioners. He is co-author of 
School Suspensions: Are They Helping Children? , a report by the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund of the Washington Research Project, Inc., and has 
written journal articles on the use of suspension and on the status of 
desegregation in the South. 
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Ollyer C. Holes heads the Home and Community Studies Team at the 
National Institute of Education. At the time of the Conference on 
In-School Alternatives to Suspension, he was head of the School Social 
Relations Staff at NIE, where he collaborated on the Institute's Safe 

School Study and monitored research projects. Dr. Moles received"! 

Pn.D. In social psychology from the University of Michigan. He has 
taught courses in marriage and the family and in delinquency studies 
and he has conducted studies of peer counseling and teacher expecta-' 
tions. Dr. Moles is co-editor of a recently published book. Divorce 
and Separation . 

Gerald Morris is assistant director of educational issues with the 
American Federation of Teachers, where his primary areas of work 
Include: school vio' ce, crime, and discipline; teachers' occupa- 
tional stress; trade unions and labor studies; and assisting AFT 
locals with survey and research methodologies. He earlier served as 
director of collective bargaining with this same organization. Prior 
to joining AFT, Dr. Morris did graduate work in sociology at Harvard 
University, receiving a Ph.D. in 1977. 

McKlnley M. Nash is principal of the Evanston Township (111.) High 
School and teaches part-time at Northwestern Universiity. He also 
currently chairs the National Science Foundation's O&nission on Human 
Resources. Dr. Nash received an Ed.D. from the Univer^ty of Illinois 
at Urbana and has done postdoctoral work in finance. Previously he 
taught graduate courses at Northwestern University, and he has served 
as director of vocational/secondary education in the Shreveport (La.) 
school system and as school principal at the elementary and secondary 
levels. His publications include "Guidance Assessement Program Plan- 
tLI^ and Intervention" and "Secondary Schools and a Change in Society; 
This We Believe. 

Richard Jay Nelson is assistant principal of Albion High School, 
Albion, New York, where he handles discipline and student attendance 
problems and directs the in-school correction center. He received 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in educational administration and a Certificate 
of Advanced Studies from Oswego. 

William T. Pink is professor and chairman of urban education and 
educational foundations. University of Nebraska, Omaha. He hoi 
Ph.D. from the University of Orecon. Dr. Pink has taught scnool in 
tiie United States and England, - ved as a senior research fellow at 
I the National Institute of Education, and been a consultant to school 
districts and youth agencies. Hts research interests center around 
the sociology of urban schools, youth deviance and delinquency, and 
social policy and research methodologies. Dr. Pink is the author of 
numerous articles and monographs, and he ii; editor of The Urban 
Review. 
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Unn Pinjterton is youth services specialist at the Student Referral 
center. Black Junior High School, in Houston. She received a B.A. in 
sociology and psychology from Stephen F. Austin University, and has 
completed course work for an M.S. in social services and social reha- 
bilitation from Sam Houston University. Ms. PinJcerton previously 
served as area director for the Neighborhood Centers Association and 
as a caseworker at Faith Children's Home In Houston. 

PauT B. Salmon is executive director of the American Association of 
school Administrators. He holds a B.A. from Whittier ColTege and 
M.S.Ed, and Ed.D. degrees from the University of Southern California. 
Prior to assuming his present position in 1971, Dr. Salmon served as 
superintendent of f^ve California school districts over a 15-year 
period. He has also served as visiting professor at California state 
College in Long Beach and Los Angeles and at Claremont Graduate 
School. Dr. Salmon is listed in Who's Who in America and Who's Who in 
Education , and he has written numerous articles on school administra- 
tion. 



Roger J. Scales is director of guidance services for the Hontclair 
(N.J.; public schools. In this position, he is administering a non- 
traditional guidance program that supplements and extends regular 
guidance services. Mr. Scales received a B.S. from Fayetteville State 
University and ai M.S. from Indiana University at Bloomington; he is a 
doctoral candidate at New York University. Previously, he was admini- 
strative assistant to the Hickory (N.C.) Superintendent of Schools and 
director of guidance for the Englewood (N.J.) public schols. 

Junious Williams is associate director of the Project for the Fair 
Administration of Student Discipline at the University of Michigan 
School of Education. Earlier, he served as director of the Saginaw 
(Mich.) Student Rights Center Research Center Project. Mr. Williams' 
publications include: The Rights and Responsibilities for Michigan 
Public School Students (1972): "Due Process In school ni«;c^pi ^nary 
Proceedings," BreaktFirough (1974); Student Behavior Rights and 
Responsibilities, and the Fair Administration of Ois ci pline (1$75); 
and Student Rights and Discipline; Policies, P rograms, and Procedures 
09TSr. ' ' 
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